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Co  Covrtspontirnts 


We  have  received  the  following  Letter  from  the  autlior  of  the  article  on 
( Jehlenschlaeger’s  Dramas,  which  appeared  in  theNuinber  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  November  last.  We  had  noticed  the  unlucky  transposi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  refers,  before  we  had  the  honour  to  receive  his  communi¬ 
cation,  and  which  he  is  correct  in  considering  as  merely  an  error  of  the  press. 
The  insertion  of  the  emendation  will,  we  trust,  answer  the  purpose  the 
writer  has  in  view. 

LubeCy  30/A  December^  1822. 

Sir, 

In  the  Magazine  for  November,  which  has  just  reached  me,  I  discover  a  trans¬ 
position  in  the  article  on  Ochlenschhieger^  which  destroys  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  whole  dialogue. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  542,  in  Will’s  description  of  his  countrymen,  the  line— 

“  But  then  your  women*' — which  ought  to  be  the  closing  line,  and  produces  Selkirk’s 
answer,  “  So  !  our  women,  then,  do  better  please  yow,”— has  been  transjKisetl  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Will’s  speech.  The  passage  ought  to  run  thus  : 

“  Yet  you  must  allow 

They  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  beast, 

In  being  strong  and  vigorous.  What  is  one 
Of  London’s  citizens,  so  rich  and  bulky. 

Or  London  beau,  diminutive  and  smart. 

Compared  to  a  naked  Indian,  keen  and  strong, 

A  tiger  in  the  fight,  in  peace  a  lamb  ? 

But  then  your  women  ! 

Selkirk.  So !  our  women,  then. 

Do  better  please  you  ?”  &c.  &c. 

Had  this  appeared  to  be  an  emendation  of  your  own,  1  should  not  have  noticed  it ; 
but  os  it  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  press,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  notice  and  correct  it  in  your  next  Number  in  any  way  you  think  best.  I 
wish  this  the  more,  since  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Oehlcnschlacger  himself  un¬ 
derstands  English,  and  this  may  perhaps  come  under  his  eye ;  and  it  is  also  not  im- 
|x)8sible  that  I  myself  may  soon  come  into  communication  with  him,  in  which  case  this 
error  might  prove  disagreeable  to  me,  unless  noticed  and  corrected. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  S.  N. 

The  paper  entitled  **  Village  Varieties**  betrays  too  much  juvenility  and 
inexperience  to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  It  shall  be  returned  to  the  author,  if 
he  desires  it. 

by  the  author  of  Dan  Duffe,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
nnished  pieces  we  have  ever  received,  and  shall  unquestionably  appear  in  our 
next.  .  si  ^  - 

■  f 

‘  A  Singular  Prophecy,  delivered  to  a  hind  in  the  Glen  of  Sheeloehie,  by 

supposed  Spirit,  on  the  11/4  of  February  1823,”  we  have  read  with  the 
cate  and  attention  due  to  every  thing  that  flows  from  the  pen  of  its  ingenious 
author ;  but  though  vouched  and  authenticated  by  a  clergyman,  backed  by 
a  young  lady,  and  a  sturdy  Caledonian,  it  has  very  much  the  air  of  a  hoax, 
ana  is  so  absurdly  grotesque  withal,  that  we  fear  much  it  would  be  but  ill 
entertained  by  any  class  or  our  readers,  always  saving  and  excepting  the 
^euteroscopists  of  the  North. 

]|^.^^*^phrase  of  Petrarch's  Quanta  invidia  io  ti  porto,  avara  terra  !  is 

aceedingly  good,  and  shall  occupy  the  first  comer  we  can  spare  for  it. 

L  **  On  3fotion**  reached  us  too  late  for  the  present  Number ; 

ui  shall  appear  anon.  If  it  will  gradfy  the  author,  we  have  no  hesiution 


i  snail  appear  anon.  If  it  will  gradfy 
pronouncing  it  the  best  thing  of  the  ai 


;ind  we  have  yet  received  from  him 


Co  Cotre^poutJcutif, 


Poetry,  without  sense  or  meaning,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be  very 
Ixrautiful ;  but  we  are  of  the  old  scliool,  and  by  no  means  partial  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  rhapsodical  enthusiasts.  0  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  we 
have  rejected  his  contributions.  - 

Time  was,  ere  yet,  in  these  degenerate  days, 

Ignoble  themes  obtain’d  mistaken  praise ; 

^V'heu  Sense  and  Wit,  with  Poesy  allied. 

No  mawkish  nonsense  flourish’d  side  by  side  ; 

From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew. 

And,  rear’d  by  Taste,  bloom’d  fairer  as  they  grew. 

What  can  have  moved  the  choler  of  “  The  Rhymer*  we  are  very  much  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture.  He  seems  to  be  writhing  like  Hercules  when  enveloped 
in  the  poisoneil  tunic  of  Nessus.  Passion,  however,  creates  ^  an  atmosphere 
of  its  own,  which  is  not  friendly  to  distinct  vision.  We  camiot’call  to  mind 
any  expressions  of  ours  which  could  possibly  have  given  offence  to  this  man 
of  rhyme  and  jingle,  or  justified  such  an  expectoration  of  bile  and  fury  as 
that  which  he  has  discharged  at  us.  In  these  circumstances,  we  would  take 
leave  to  address  him  in  the  celebrated  w  ords  of  Ajax — if  he  happen  to  un¬ 
derstand  them — 

Wolyigov  d’  BoV  o’  6^6ot'hfAol;i 

^xci  Kxi  o'kiggoit. 

Some  fatality  attends  our  Theatrical  Correspondence,  which  only  reach^ 
us  on  the  eve  of  publication,  thus  throwing  us  two  months  in  arrear  in  this 
department.  \Vc  shall  endeavour,  next  month,  to  bring  up  our  lee-way, 
and  to  balance  our  accounts  both  with  our  friend  and  the  players. 

The  communications  of  V.  D.  are  not  overlooked.  We  have  not  received 
all  those  mentioned  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  instant. 

Wc  had  some  time  ago  occasion  to  allude  to  a  person  who  continued,  in 
spite  of  every  thing  we  could  urge  to  the  contrary,  to  inflict  upon  us  a  regular 
monthly  allowance  of  stuff  calletl  Poetry,  always  accompanied  with  a  formal 
defence  of  the  author’s  moral  character  against  certain  assumed  slanders  and 
inisreprcscnlations.  The  arrival  of  a  fresh  cargo,  with  fresh  complaints  and 
protestations,  coinwls  us  to  reiterate  the  utter  uselessness  of  pestering  us 
with  such  miserable  rhapsodies,  and  to  point  out  the  supreme  folly  of  de- 
frading  that  which  we  never  knew  to  be  assailed.  \ve  have  no  concern 
either  with  the  author  or  the  author’s  character ;  and  only  request  that  we 
may  not  be  annoyed  with  any  more  of  his  or  her  productions.  t 

Circumstances  have  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  to  defer  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  articles  which  were  intended  to  appear  this'month  l  they 
will  of  course  take  precedency  in  our  future  publications-  /  $  _ 


''  -f  J  S.  i?  boii  a-  -  J'i  ■ 

.'.iOarf  fi'jdi  At-Mji  gyiral  JteO>-oae»ni  ' 
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There  are  three  volumee  of  hie 
mui  in  MS. 


25H  Scrufs  of  the  Covenant.  QMarch 

bcliind  a  cor|K)ral  of  Douglas*  com-  an  ye  may  adhere  to  the  King’s  Cu- 
pany,  and  amidst  many  obscene  jests,  rates,  or  to  the  Bishops’  Curates,  an’ 
and  much  blasphemous  language,  starve  at  the  breast  o  a  graceless  an' 
conveyed  to  the  pier  at  Leith.”  milkless  mither ; — but  tak’  tent,  that 

Next  morning,  1  find  the  whole  ye  dinna  feed  and  nourish  in  your 
prisoners  j>ut  up  in  the  most  in-  bosoin  a  worm,  which  will  neither 
decent  and  uncomfortable  manner  sleep  itself  nor  allow  you  to  sleep! 
in  two  rooms  of  the  Tolbcoth  at  Jamie  M‘Birnie,  my  bairn,  (seeing 
Burntisland,  and  undergoing  an  ex-  his  hand  drop  down  as  it  powerU*ss, 
amination  before  the  Laird  of  C.os-  and  hanging  dangling  by  his  side,) 
ford,  a  member  of  ('ouiicil,  as  to  cherish,  oh  cherish  this  grain  o' inus- 
their  opinions  of  allegiance  and  ab-  tard  seed,  an*  wdia  can  tell  what  a 
solute  supremacy.  About  forty  found  goodly  tree  it  may  yet  become !  lllaw, 
it  convenient,  or  judged  it  expe-  oh  blaw  the  small  spark  o’  grace 
dient,  after  the  specimen  which  which  1  sec  kindling,  and  glowing, 
they  had  already  had  of  government  and  lowing  in  your  bosom  !  Yelia’e 
clemency,  to  acknowledge  the  Ca-  but  to  say  the  word  o’  refusal,  and 
tholic  King  James  as  head  of  our  stand  by  it  this  day,  an*  ye  will  ha> 
Bresbyterian  Church,  and  Supreme  your  portion  with  tnosc  who,  through 
Lord  over  all  law  and  authority  in  much  tribulation,  will  at  last  enter, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  forty-first  was  or  ha’e  already  entered,  into  their 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  oath-  rest.”  Jamie  M‘Birnie  was  no  (  ud- 
administrator,  with  his  hand  uplifted,  dy  lleadrigg;  he  was,  indeed,  pos- 
und  in  the  very  act  of  follow’ing  the  sessed  of  a  similar  disposition  to  avoid 
example  of  his  brethren,  when  his  all  unnecessary  trial  and  suffering  on 
aunt,  Kuphan  Thriepland,  alias  M'-  Christ's,  or  even  on  his  Aunt’s  ac- 
Birnie,  (for  her  husband’s  name  was  count;  but  then  his  heart  was  full  of 
such,)  a  woman  of  singular  firmness  serious  convictions  upon  the  score  of 
and  devotedness  to  the  cause  w  hich  the  Covenant,  and  he  trembled  at  the 
she  espoused,  and  in  support  of  which  very  idea  of  admitting  King  Jaines 
she  had  dt^^erttnl  home,  substance,  into  Kirk-supremacy.  The  first  part, 
and  kindred,  advancing  wdth  difficul-  therefore,  of  nis  aunt’s  address  n'adc 
ty  towards  the  table,  and  eyeing  her  a  considerable,  and  a  most  decidetl 
nenhew' in  a  manner  which  could  not  impression  in  favour  of  the  good 
fail  of  arresting  his  attention,  thus  cause ;  but  the  allusion,  in  the  lat- 
proceeded  to  address  him :  “  Jamie  ter  part,  to  tribulation  and  trial, 
M'Birnie,  ye’re  but  a  young  man,  and  startled  his  imagination,  and,  taken 
muckle  ye  seem  to  stand  in  need  o*  a  in  connection  wkh  what  he  ha<l  al- 
counsellor.  Had  your  worthy  father  ready  experienced  In  his  covenanting 
stood  where  I  now  stand,  though  it  career,  fairly  shook  his  resolution, 
is  wi*  tottering  joints  and  a  feeble  Thus,  betwixt  two  contending  in¬ 
voice,  he  w’adna  ha’e  held  his  peace,  pulses,  he  w^as  much  difficultcd,  and 
or  withheld  his  admonition.  He  remained,  for  a  time,  in  all  the  stii- 
would  rather  ha’e  seen  that  hand,  pid  apathy  of  one  who  has  been  sud- 
now  stretched  forth  to  abjure  Christ  denly  struck  with  apoplexy.  An  af- 
and  his  covenanted  Kirk,  cut  off  by  cident,  how’ever,  (or  wn at  appeared  to 
the  shoulder  blade,  and  consumed  in  him  to  be  such,)  as  is  frequently  thr 
the  fire,  even  bone  and  flesh,  down  to  case  with  human  affairs,  resolved  at 
eartli  and  ashes,  than  ha’e  witnessed  once  what  seemed  otherwise  difficult 
the  woeful  sight  I  nowr  see.  Jamie  of  decision.  From  the  pocket  of  the 
M‘Bimic,  yc  may  soon  do  what  a’  officer  who  attended  upon  (losfonl. 
your  life  lang  ye  shall  never  find  the  well-known  instrument  of  tor- 
crace  given  yc  (like  Ksau,  w’hasauld  ture,  known  by  the  nSme  of  the 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  o’  pottage)  Thumhikens,  dropt.  The  oath 
to  undo.  In  onlcr  that  ye  may  free  Immediately  demanded,  and  as 
that  frail  and  perishing  body  frae  ly  swallowed ;  and  Jamie  M*i»inTic 
worldly  trouble  and  straits,  yc  may  was  returned  by  the  boat^  now  chsr- 
own  King  James,  an'  muckle  thanks  ged,  wi  *.i  his  abjured  *  companions. 
Vc’ll  get  for’t,  1  trow  ;  and  ye  may - — - - - — 

abjure  and  ri'iioiincc  Christ,  aii  ve’ll  •  Abjuring  National  and  Solemn 
stv  uha  will  gain  or  lose  bv  tfiat !  and  Covonant. 


/ 


Scraps  oj  the  Cvvcuant. 


to  pine  for  several  months  in  solitude,  every  kind  of  provision  and  refresh- 
under  compunctions  of  conscience,  ment ;  but  instead  of  being  perinit- 
aiid  ultimately  to  die  a  martyr  to  ted  to  bestow  them  where  they  were 
that  very  cause  which  he  wanted  needed,  they  were  met  with  taunts, 
firmness  of  character  to  support.  aud  in  some  cases  with  blows ;  and 
Lieutenant  Beaton  of  Kilrennie  the  food  wliich  was  intended  for 
commanded  the  detachment  of  the  the  prisoners  was  uniforndy  de- 
Kit’e  Militia,  to  whose  convoy  through  voured  by  tlieir  tormentors,  or  wast- 
tlic  county  these  poor  unfortunate  ed  and  destroyed,  iit  the  very  pre¬ 
prisoners  were  committed.  They  scnce,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of 
were  all  compelled  to  walk,  with  the  those  who  were  almost  famishing  from 
exception  of  Euphan  Thriepland,  hunger.  A  strolling  piper,  who  hap- 


whowas  mounted,  as  formerly,  behind  pened  to  be  crossing  their  route,  was 
a  yeoman,  together  with  a  poor  lame  sportively  enlisted  iiitvf  their  service, 
schoolmaster,  whose  feet  w'cre  closely  and  comixdled,  like  Barton  after  the 
ami  most  cruelly  tied  down  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  to  i)Iay,  very 
sides  of  a  wild  and  unbroken  colt,  much  to  his  own  annoyance,  such 
Tpon  these  two,  therefore,  did  the  tunes  as  were  known  to  be  displcas- 
capuin  of  the  troop,  as  w’cll  as  various  ing  to  the  friends  of  the  (’ovenant. 
of  his  rivals  in  humanity  and  cour-  “  It  was  indeed,” says  Frazer,  with 
tesy,  break  their  best  jests,  and  ex-  more  of  naivete  and  good  humour 
ercisetheir  talent  for  wit  and  ribaldry,  than  might,  from  the  nature  of  the 
.\t  one  time,  tlie  schoolmaster  w’as  circumstances,  have  been  expected, 
likened  to  a  forked  radisli;  and  again  it  w’as  an  uncommon  sight,  to  be¬ 
lie  seemed  to  be  expiating  his  sins  of  bold  a  large  and  mixed  company  of 
boy-chastisement,  by  having  the  stang  men  and  w^omcn,  but  indifferently 


rid  upon  him.  Euphemia  was  now 
accosted  by  the  title  of  ‘‘  Dame  Cirunt,” 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the  frequent 
;;roans  which  lier  uncomfortable  si¬ 
tuation  and  prospects  naturally  pro- 


clad,  and  ill-assorted,  marching  over 
muirs,  and  along  hill-sides,  with  a 
roaring  bag-pipe  at  their  tail  ;  the 
piper  puffing  and  blowing,  and  ever 
and  anon  casting  a  suspicious,  or  an 


tluccd ;  and  again  she  was  compelled  imploring  look  behind  him,  towards 
to  hear  herself  addressed  as  the  Mo-  the  pike- points  which  w’cre  occasion- 
tlier  of  all  Saints,  and  the  true  blue  ally  applied  to  his  person,  in  a  man- 
U  Ingainore  !  One  of  the  company,  ncr  the  least  ceremonious  possible.” 
remarkable  for  his  address  in  speeches  About  dusk,  tlic  party  bad  skirted 


remarkable  for  his  address  in  speeches 
ol  this  kind,  pronosed  that  the  lame 
dehu  and  the  Lang-tongued  Jesa- 
bcl  should  occupy  tne  same  saddle  ; 
whilst  another,  of  a  congenial  kidney, 


the  Lomonts,  and  were  billeted  for 
the  night  in  the  poor,  but  pleasantly- 
situated  village  of  Frueny.  Each 
head  of  a  family  was  made  answ'cr- 


theught  Jehu  would  look  handsome  able  wdth  his  property  and  life  for  the 
“in  boots,”  and  the  lady  w’ould  great-  persons  of  those  prisoners  who  w^erc 
Jy  become  a  St  Johnstone  cravat  committed  to  his  charge.  In  consc- 
1  he  foot  soldiers,  who  w'cre  armed,  qucnce  of  this  an  angement,  somc- 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  with  what  of  a  greater  degree  of  rclaxa- 
^uns  and  Jong  pikes,  were  not  be-  tion  or  personal  freedom  took  place  ; 
fund  their  betters  either  in  w’ord  or  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  not 
action ;  and  ever  and  anon,  a§  some  one  of  those  poor,  oppressed,  and  in- 
poor  weary  WTetch  lagged  beliind,  or  suited  wretches,  who  were  all  the 
wme  hungry  or  thirsty  one  seemed  way  of  their  march  on  the  constant 
mdincd  to  turn  aside  to  procure  food  out-look  for  a  favourable  opj^rtunity 
drink,  the  pike  was  applied  cor-  of  absconding,  ever  attempted  to  im- 
pore^y,  cither  as  a  stimulus  or  os  a  plicate  a  single  individual  amongst 
monitor,  and  every  species  of  bias-  their  kind  and  liospitable  landlords 
Ijheraous  ribaldry  w’as  added  thereto,  and  entertainers  in  the  penalu  due 
he  [^ple  of  Fife,  who  were  univer-  upon  their  withdrawing.  ,  Whilst 
'^uy  favourably  disposed  towards  the  tlic  soldiery  took  up  their  residence 
pruioncr.s,  flocked  in  upon  their  re-  iu  a  large  and  coramwlious  barn, 
•rcti  and  out-of-the-way  route  with  from  the  doors  and  the  windows  of 

^  — ■ — - which  the  voice  of  reyelment  aiwl  ia- 

•  A  halter.  toxication  was  heard  till  morning 
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the  Covenanters,  after  partaking  of  was  very  fair,”  says  Balmageclwui, 
such  refi^shment  as  their  humble  ''  into  his  hands,  and  kis^  it,  ami 
landlords  could  afford,  dedicated  some  said,  '  I  know  it,  I  know  it — it  U  my 
time  to  family  worship, — an  excr-  son — my  own  dear  son!'  and  then 
rise  which  they  never,  under  any  cir-  added,  after  a  pause ;  ^  it  is  the  Lord; 
eumstances,  neglected, — and  retired  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  ;  he  can¬ 
to  such  rest  as  extreme  fatigue,  and  not  wrong  me  or  mine !’  *'  About 
the  want  of  sleep  during  tne  whole  eight  o'clock  they  arrived  in  Dundee, 
of  the  preceding  ni^t,  together  with  and  took  up  their  residence,  as  usual 
a  clear  conscience,  were  calculated  to  on  such  occasions,  in  the  tolbooth  of 
ensure.  the  town.  Here  the  Laird  o’  Bal- 


Upon  rallying  their  numbers  early  magcchan,  who  walked  all  along 


next  morning,  it  was  found  that 
one  aged  inc^vidual,  of  the  name 
of  Watson,  had  died  of  over  fatigue, 
and  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  w’as 
Ko  much  injured  by  his  horseman¬ 


bareheaded  and  barefooted,  wished 
to  purchase  a  bonnet  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  ;  but  although  the  money  was 
forthcoming,  no  one  amongst  the 
soldiers  could  be  found  who  would 


ship,  that  he  could  not  possibly  ad-  risk  the  displeasure  of  his  superiors, 
van cc  further.  Indeed,  in  a  few  days,  by  undertaking  the  purchase, 
after  those  barbarians  had  left  him  It  would  only  protract  a  narrative, 
to  his  fate,  and  to  the  care  of  a  kind-  which  is  already  iu  danger  of  be 
licartcd  people,  who  left  nothing  un-  coming  tediously  disgusting,  to  parti 
done  which  their  means  or  their  cularize  the  one  half  of  tliose  iudigni 
humanity  could  provide  or  suggest  ties  and  cruelties  wliich  were  prac 


to  alleviate  his  distress,  he  died  like¬ 
wise,  and  his  grave  w’as  long  pointed 
out  to  such  as  were  curious  in  these 
things  in  the  church-yard  of  Kil- 
gour*.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
South  Ferry,  the  tide  did  not  serve, 
and  a  most  cruel  and  barbarous  scene 
was  exhibited.  A  young  man,  the 
son  of  this  same  Mr  Frazer,  with  the 


tised  upon  these  poor  unhappy 

ale,  on  their  inarcn  from  Dundee 
leir  final  destination,  Dunottar 
Castle.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday 
the  23d  day  of  May,  tliey  were  mus¬ 
tered,  and  permitted  to  purchase 
refreshment,  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
tlie  bridge  over  the  North  Esk  ;  and 
though  me  night  was  rainy,  and  cold 


view’  of  making  interest  for  his  fa-  for  the  season,  they  were  put  up,  like 
thcr,  had  endeavoured  to  escape  du-  sheep  in  a  fold,  betwixt  tlw  two  sides 
ring  the  night ;  he  was  challenged  in  of  a  parapeted  bridge,  being  guarded 
passing  along  the  rocks,  by  the  sen-  both  on  front  and  on  the  rear,  and 
tinel,  and  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  In  compelled  to  spend  the  whole  night 
so  far,  there  is  no  i)eculiar  barbarity  in  this  very  uncomfortable  situation. 
exhibitc<l ;  but  from  the  follow  ing  These  men  and  women,  who,  in  fact, 

transaction,  the  heart  of  the  most  had  never  been -brought  in  any  shape 

hanlcncd  must  recoil.  His  head  was  before  a  jury*,  and  who  had  contc- 
cut  from  his  body,  and,  with  the  re-  quently  been  convicted  of  no  crime, 
turn  of  day-dawn,  presented  to  the  were  thus  driven  along  like  slaves, 
unfortunate  parent,  at  the  window  of  fed  like  cattle  in  a  field,  and  stalled 
the  apartment  where  he  w’as  confin-  even  worse  than  oxen,  under  the 
ed.  “  He  took  his  son's  head,  which  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the  derision 

- — - - —  of  all  who  now,  in  a  country  where 

•  Kil^ar,  near  Falkland.  It.  is  an  their  tenets  were-  held  in  contempt, 
eternal  dispacc  to  the  heritors  of  the  beheld  them.  It  had  not,  indeed,  been 
nnited  parishes  of  halkland  and  Kilgour,  at  all  surprising,  if,  aftci*  so  many  and 
to  havt  pernritted  the  complete  dilapida-  aggravated  indignities  and  sufferings, 
fk>n  the  burial.ground  of  the  latter  fheir  resolution  and  firmness  had  at 
parish,  after  its  union  with  the  former;  last  given  way,  and  they  had  either 

Iw  ‘ereJed  to  the  terms  of  escape,  which 

"r**  ‘heir  persecutors  still  offerea  to, their 
ot  wouaoa  were  contained,  as  well  sm  *  •  ^ 

•he  MM  Mcted  ov«  thi.  poor  school.  “Xf?**”**. « 
both  «,u,ny  dcmolUhcA  Shall  not  the 

'vry  atones  rise  up  in  judgment  agjiinst  - - - - - - 

»«rh  ncgVci  f  •  Bmnct,  folio,  page  *ll‘ 
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ilicm.  And  this  latter  alternative  in 
particular  seemed  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  those  to  whose  charge 
they  were  committed  ;  for  many  hints 
were  given  during  the  night  by  the 
soldiery,  respecting  the  dungeon- 
misery  which  awaited  them,  and 
the  facility  with  which  th^  might 
dive  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering. 

About  twelve  o'clock  of  this  same 
Saturday  night,  or,  to  speak  more  in 
consonance  with  the  apprehension  of 
Christians,  and  with  the  language 
and  feelings  of  those  individuals  of 
whose  singular  suffering  I  am  now 
discoursing,  early  on  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr  Frazer,  having  occupied  for 
some  time  an  elevated  and  com¬ 
manding  position  near  the  centre  of 
the  bridge,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  public  worship,  in  their  then 
closely  congregated  and  compacted 
situation.  To  this  proposal  all  of 
them  immediately  and  heartily  as¬ 
sented  :  and  \vhilst  the  wind  blew, 
and  the  rain  fell,  and  the  torrent 
roaretl  beneath  them,  the  voice  of 
psalms,  the  melody  of  praise,  was 
heanl  to  mix  itself  with  toe  darkness 
and  the  inclemency  of  the  night.  A 
lad  having  been  fixed  upon  to  pre- 
cent,  or  raise  and  support  the  tune, 
Mr  Frazer  himself  gave  out,  line  by 
line,  from  memory,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  and  affecting  manner,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses  of  the  137th  Psalm : 

By  Babel  streams  w®  sat  and  wept, 
When  Zion  we  thought  on, 

In  midst  thereof  we  hanged  our  harps 
The  willow  trees,  upoo. 

Oh  how  the  Lord’s  song  shall  wc  sing 
Within  a  foreign  land  ? 

If  thee,  Jerus’lem,  I  forget, 

Skill  part  from  my  right  band. 

Kcm^mbcr  Edom’s  children.  Lord, 
Who,  in  Jenis’lem’s  day, 
hven  untj  its  foundations. 

Base,  rase  it  quit®,  did  say ! 

The  song  of  lamentation  and  suf- 
lenng  had  proceeded  thus  far,  and 
^ot  a  single  voie®  of  all  the  congre- 
gation  was  silent,  when.ione  of  the 
scnunels  of  the  night-watch,  imagi- 
that  he  could  gather  some  p<ui- 

tical  or  professionw  a&ont  in  the 
tV- ojprccatod  remembrance  of 
.  ,  ch^ren  of  Edom,**  interrupt- 
ne  worship  in  a  coarse  and  most 
c'creni  manner,  with  a  none  of 


your  palavei'ing  here,  with  your 
damn’d  psalm-singing  tongues  and 
cursing  Hearts.  Td  have  ye  take 
care  who  yon  are  speaking  of,  and 

?ive  us  less  of  your  whiggery ;  for  if 
hear  another  syllabic  more  about 
Adam,  or  Jerusalem,  or  any  of  your 
fetch-words,— for  talking  and  sing¬ 
ing  treason  against  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king,  and  those  pretty  fel¬ 
lows  who  receive  his  pay,  and  do 
his  work  genteelly,  by  the  infernal 
powers,  the  first  man  that  utters  it 
shall  have  his  breakfast  on  cold  steel ! 
So  look  to  your  dress,  one  and  all  of 
ye,  and  let  s  have  less  of  your  night- 
bawling.”  Mr  Frazer,  without  tak¬ 
ing  any  notice  of,  or  making,  for  the 
present,  any  allusion  to  this  unfeel¬ 
ing  and  impious  interruption,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  address  his  fellow-sufferers 
in  a  discourse  of  which  I  have  seve¬ 
ral  notices  before  me.  Both  Dick 
and  MacMillan  say  in  tlicir  Diary, 
that  it  was  a  moving,  and  a  heart¬ 
searching,  and  a  soul- comforting  ser¬ 
mon.”  And  the  Laird  of  Balina- 
gechan  adds,  that  whilst  it  was 
spoken,  “  many  sighed  and  groaned, 
and  some  even  wept  outright.”  It 
not  only  reached  the  consciences,  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  prisoners, 
but  it  even  made  an  apparent  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  seemingly  regard¬ 
less  and  unhallowed  sentinel ;  and 
wdiilst  the  following  concluding  sen¬ 
tences,  (which  I  copy  in  substance 
from  Balmagechan,)  were  spoken,  be 
was  seen,  first  to  listen  attentively, 
tben  to  ground  his  musket,  and,  lat¬ 
terly  to  advance  towards,  and,  after 
the  conclusion  of  Lis  address,  to 
shake  hands  with,  and  implore  par¬ 
don  of,  the  speaker. 

And  now,”  continued  Mr  Fra¬ 
zer,  in  conclusion, — and  npw,  with 
one  word  of  application,  1  leave  the 
seed  which  1  have  sown  to  spring  up 
and  bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearts. 
And,  first,  in  respect  of  the  true  be¬ 
liever,  I  have  little  to  say :  lua  mar¬ 
ket  is  made — his  goods  are  laid  up— 
bis  grain  is  warehoused— he  has 
treasure  in  Heaven — and  his  heart  ia 
there  also.  His  bodily  frame  may, 
indeed,  be  exposed  to  the  elements : 
upon  his  bare  head^  and  unprotected 

•  Many  of  the  prisoners,  as  »vcU  as 
Maxwell,  were  bareheaded  and  bare¬ 
footed. 
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frame,  tlie  rain,  as  now,  may  descend  who,  like  himself,  is  unstable,  and 
ill  torrents ;  and  the  wind  may  enter  full  of  insecurity.  He  has  sold  hU 
into  his  heart,  and  chill  his  very  life-  precious,  and  never-dying  soul,  for 
blood.  Nay,  more;  he  may  be  made  that  which  an  hour’s  sickness,  or  an 
to  lie,  as  it  w’ere,  among  the  pots —  accident,  may  any  day,  and  at  any 
his  feet  may  stick  amidst  the  mud  season,  rob  him  of  for  ever,  lleinorse, 
and  the  miry  clay.  He  may  be  and  trembling,  and  suffering,  he  is 
placed  as  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  now  treasuring  up  for  himself,  even 
the  wicked  to  penetrate  ;  and  as  sleet  that  remorse  which  implies  no  re- 
or  as  hail,  the  scorn,  and  the  contempt,  pentance,  that  trembling  which  ad- 
and  the  derision  of  the  ungodly  Uiay  mits  no  hope,  and  that  torment  which 
blow  in  upon  his  soul,  and  he  may  knows  no  end  !” 
wander  about  in  slieet>-skins  and  in  ’I'he  castle  of  Dunottar  stands  up- 
goat-skins,  and  find,  like  his  blessed  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  and,  at  the 
Master,  that  the  w'orld,  which,  by  time  of  wdiich  I  am  writing,  was 
his  worth,  he  saves  from  instant  only  accessible  by  a  driw-bridge,  or 
pr edition,  will  not  afford  him  a  pil-  narrow  passage,  from  tlie  west,  or 
low  of  turf  to  rest  his  head  upon,  land-side.  It  has  been,  in  various 
In  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  ages,  the  scene  of  much  contention 
presumption,  the  ‘  man  under  autho-  and  bloodshed.  It  was  here  that  Sir 
rity  ’  may  even  question  his  sincerity,  AVilliam  Wallace  is  said  to  have  burnt 
and  punish  his  very  faithfulness  ;  he  to  the  death  not  less  than  four  tliou- 
may  stand  arraigned  at  the  council-  sand  English  soldiers  in  one  night: 
hoard,  or  be  led  out  as  a  beast  of  bur-  it  w  as  within  these  fire-seared  and 
<len  to  its  drudgery,  or  even  as  a  sheep  blackened  walls  that  the  unfortunate 
to  the  slaughter — but  what  then?  Marquisof  Montrose  renewed  thehor- 
my  beloved  brethren  and  fellow-suf-  rors  of  conflagration  :  and  it  was  here, 
ftTcrs — what  of  all  this?  If  this  too,  that  the  brave  and  truly  inanly- 
mau’s  heart  be  not  here,  but  else-  hearted  Ogilvy  so  long,  and  so  de- 
wliere,  for  any  thing  that  man  can  tcrininedly,  defended  our  Scotch  Re¬ 
do,  or  the  elements  of  nature  can  in-  galia  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Coin- 
flict,  he  need  not  be  afraid.  He  monwTalth  ;  and,  what  is  more  nic- 
walks  witfi  God  in  a  higher  house,  morable  or  interesting  than  all  this, 
and  arintid  in  the  favour  and  accept-  it  was  from  out  these  walls  thai 
auce  of  his  Saviour.  Oh,  what  has  Mrs  (iranger,  wdfe  of  the  minister  of 
he  to  fear  ?  or  through  what  crevice  Kineft*,  conveytxi  away,  packed  up 
or  joining  of  his  armour  can  a  wound  and  concealed  amidst  a  bundle  ot 
come  ?  Hut  as  to  the  poor  helpless,  clothes,  the  emblems  of  Scottish  in- 
blinded,  and  hopeless  being,  whose  dependence  ;  and  that,  after  having 
breath  is  on  its  li|xs,  and  whose  tongue  concealed  them  till  the  Restoration, 
is  made  an  instrument,  the  mean-  at  one  time  beneath  the  pulpit,  and 
while,  of  lK)rror  and  of  blasphemy, —  at  another  time  betwixt  the  plies  ot 
as  to  that  infatuated,  and  therefore  ig-  a  double-bottomed  bed,  she  restored 
iiorantsoldier,  who  has  ro  lately  dared  them,  upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
to  mar  Goil’s  worship  and  praise  here'  the  Second,  to  Mr  Ogilvy,  wdio, 
below,— oh !  how  shall  I  find  words,  along  with  the  Earl  Marshal  and 
to  disclose',  or  feelings  to  know%  the  Keeper  of  Regalia,  Keith,  were  re- 
depth  and  the  utter  darkness  of  his  warded,  for  /ler  fidelity,  the  one  with 
state  ?  Standing,  as  he  now  (docs,  a  baronetcy,  and  the  other  with  the 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice,  at  earldom  of  Kentore,  whilst  neither 
the  foot  ot  which  is  tlie  whirlpool,  this  woman  nor  her  husband  have 
and  the  foam,  aiul  the  abyss  of  ever  yet  been  visited  by  any  royal? 
mighty  waters — he  either  knows  it  national,  or  even  individual  mark  of 
or  he  heeds  it  not ;  walking,  as  he  gratitude  and  attention  ! 
now  at»pears  to  do,  on  the  very  jiara-  This  castle  of  Dunottar,  which 
l»ct  and  eilge-way  of  hell.  He  gaily  had  so  recently  been  honour^  as 
talks,  and  regards  not  the  danger  !  receptacle  of  the  ,  Regalia,  i  was  now 
He  bolds  by  the  rafters  of  a  falling  about  to  be.  converted  into  a 
hous(%  whilst  the  foundations  tbeui-  Prison,  aail,  like  the  Bass,  to 
selves  have  given  way.  He  leans  to  come  sabaervient  to  the  views  of 
the  support  of  an  earthly  Prince,  alarmed  and  fluctuating  Council# 


j  a  time  when  the  rebellion  of  the 
'  unfortunate  Monmouth  in  England, 

(  and  of  the  haughty  and  ill-advised 
Karl  of  Argyle  in  Scotland,  had  set 
!  tlie  whole  kingdom  in  a  ferment, 
cither  of  hope  or  of  apprehension. 

■  Mr  Frazer  s  narrative  of  the  entrance 
I  of  the  prisoners  into  the  castle,  upon 
Sabbath  the  ^4th  day  of  May  1 6S5,  is 
sufficiently  graphic  and  intelligible. 

1  U'e  passed  along/*  says  he,  ‘  ‘  a  nar- 
I  row  way,  or  draw-bridge,  and  from 
i  jhenceascended, under acoveredroad, 
towards  the  casde,  which  stands  high 
up,  and  looks  down  upon  the  sea 
from  three  of  its  sides.  After  having 
entered  by  a  large  and  massy  gate, 
we  found  ourselves  drawn  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  middle  of  a  square,  with 
nothing  but  soldiers  and  strong  w^alls 
of  stone  on  every  side  of  us :  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  garb  of  a  jailor,  with  a 
bunch  of  large  and  rusty  keys  in  his 
hand,  openetl  a  door  on  the  sea- ward 
side  of  the  building,  and  w^e  were 
very  rudely  and  insultingly  com¬ 
manded  to  enter :  ‘  Kennel  up,  ken¬ 
nel  up,  ye  dogs  of  the  Covenant,* 
were  amongst  the  best  terms  which 
were  applied  to  us  ;  and  whenever 
the  door- way  was  chocked  full  of 
those  who  w’ere  hurrying  in,  or  ra¬ 
ther  down,  (for  our  room  was  a  vault¬ 
ed  dungeon,)  the  merry  soldiers  ap- 
piial  their  pikes,  so  as  to  stimulate 
our  entrance.  The  laird  of  ilalma- 
gechan  being  amongst  the  last  to 
IKjnetrate  into  tliis  abode  of  stench, 
damp,  darkness,  suffocation,  and 
every  hideous  variety  of  wretched- 
luss,  a  soldier  made  a  lounge  at  him 
with  the  point  of  his  pike,  wounding 
him  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Hahnagechan  w’as  a  peaceable  man 
J^itd  a  C’hristian,  but  this  was  fairly 
past  all  possibility  of  endurance,  so 
turning  round  in  an  instant,  and  par-' 
rying  with  his  arm  a  renewed  thrust, 
he  closcfl  at  once  upon  his  insulting 
tormentor,  wrested  the  pike  from  his 
prasp,  and  splintered* it  into- shivers 
over  the  mi8creant*8  head,  adding,  at 
the  same  time,  these  admonitory  ex¬ 
pressions:  ‘  Tak*  thou  i  that  in  the 
tocan  time,  thou  devil’s  get,  to  teach 
thee  manners.*  This  whole  tratisac- 
»on  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
j  not  the  Captain  interfered,  who 
a  mitted  that  the  chastisement  of  the 
’^Wier  was  richly  merited,  poor  Bal- 
‘^t*c^vhan  had  certainly  expiated, 


with  his  life,  this  act  of  retaliation 
to  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly 
provoked.  So  soon  as  the  laird  had 
been  stowed  in,  (as  the  Captain 
tenned  it),  and  the  dungeon-door 
had,  with  some  difficulty,  been  closed 
upon  his.  back,  no  words  can  give 
any  idea  of  the  horror  and  the  mi¬ 
sery  which  almost  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  apartment  into  which,  with 
scarcely  room  to  stand,  147  human 
beings  were  now  promiscuously,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  sex,  or  age,  or  infirmi¬ 
ties,  thrust,  was,  in  fact,  dug  out  of 
the  rock,  and  unless,  by  a  small  and 
narrow  window  towards  the  sea,  had 
no  means  of  admitting  either  light 
or  air.  All  our  former  sufferings 
were  nothing  to  this ;  for  here,  in 
addition  to  every  kind  of  present 
hardship  and  misery,  we  had  the 
heart-sickening  reflection,  that  none 
of  us  could  guess  when  our  suffer¬ 
ings  might,  unless  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  Death,  come  to  an 
end.  As  the  night  advanced,  the 
heat  became  intolerable,  and  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  the  most  dreatlful  of 
any  to  which  our  frail  nature  is  ex¬ 
posed,  seemed  to  threaten  immediate 
and  unavoidable  death.  In  vain  we 
knocked  and  called  upon  the  guard, 
and  implored  a  little  air,  and  asked 
water  for  (iod  and  for  mercy’s  sake. 
We  were  answeretl  only  by  the  scoff 
and  tlie  jeer,  and  that  loud  and  harsh 
laugh  whicli  seems  to  express  the  very 
soul  and  disposition  of  a  fiend.  At 
last,  nature,  in  many  cases,  being  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out,  gave  way :  some 
leaned  their  heads  over  u{)on  the 
shoulde’r^  of  the  persons  nearest  to 
thewf'and,  as  if  in  the  .act  of  drink¬ 
ing-water,  expired  :  others  lost  their 
reason  entirely,  struck  furiously  a- 
round  them,  tore  their  own  hair  and 
that  of  others,  and  then  went  off* 
in  strong  and  hideous  convulsions. 
Happier  were  they,  at  this  dreadful 
midnight  hour,  who  entered  this 
dungeon  with  a  feeble  step,  and  in  a 
wastetl  state  of  bodily  strength,  for 
their 'struggle  was  short,  and  their 
death  comparatively  easy — they  died 
ere  midnight!  But  far  otherwise 
was  it  with  many  upon  whom  God 
had  bestowed  youth,  health,  and  un¬ 
impaired  strength  ;  they  stood  the 
contest  long ;  and  freoueiitly,  after 
they  appeared  to  be  dead,  awoke  again 


more,  or  to  permit  it  to  be  brougl 
This  disappointment  was  perhai 


from  their  faintings  into  renewed 
strength,  and  a  recovered  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  all  the  reality  of  their  insuffer¬ 
able  horrors.  After  the  fatal  disco¬ 
very  had  been  made  tliat  die  door  was 
not  to  be  opened,  the  rush  towanls  the 

opposite  window  became  intolerable — 
the  feeble  were  trode  down,  and  even 
the  strong  wasted  their  strength  in 
contending  with  each  other,  it  was 
like  the  gathering  together  and  gor¬ 
ging  of  ice  at  the  head  of  a  gullet,  on 
the  breaking  up  of  a  storm  ;  but  there 
was,  alas !  no  outlet  to  all  this  push¬ 
ing  and  onward  hurrying  !  It  was, 
indeed,  melancholy  to  observe,  a- 
inongst  men,  and  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  amongst  fellow-sufferers 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Covenant,  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  accommodation  or  attention  to 
each  other’s  feelings.  There  w'ere 
many  of  us  who  could,  and  some  of 
us  who  actually  did,  afterwards,  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  good  cause,  at 
the  place  of  public  execution,  who 
yet,  under  the  agonies  of  this  night, 
seemed  to  consult  only  our  own  ease¬ 
ment.  Hut  it  was  the  degree  of  suf¬ 
fering,  and  not  the  fear  of ^ death, 
which  overcame  us,  and  rendered  us 
incapable  of  an  j’  other  sentiment  than 
that  of  self-relief. 

“  Morning  at  last  dawneil,  and 
whether  from  an  apprehension  of  our 
situation,  or  in  the  regular  course  of 
prison  visitation,  I  know  not,  hut  so 
It  was,  that  the  door  dew-  suddenly 
open,  and  the  effects  of  the  free  in- 

fress  of  fresli  air  were  felt,  and  ac- 
nowledgedby  a  kind  of  universal 
murmmr  of  thank.sgiving.  In  all  our 
extreme  suffering,  not  one  prayer  had 
ascended,  in  my  hearing,  to  (iod; — 
but  now  that  we  breathed  more  free¬ 
ly,  our  hearts  melted  into  thankful¬ 
ness  ;  and  whilst  we  implored  the 
jailor  to  grant  us  a  continued  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  w'e  lifted  up  our  eyes  to¬ 
wanls  Heaven,  and  thanked  Gotl  with 
all  our  heart  and  soul.  So  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  W’e  were  capable  of  recollect¬ 
ing  ourselves,  we  pled  for  water. 
This  was  indeed  brought  to  us  by 
the  humanity  of  the  soldier  who  had 
seemed  fonnerly  to  be  seriously  im¬ 
pressed  ;  but  a  dispute  happening  to 
arise  betwixt  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  on  the  score  of  receiving 
moncjf  for  each  draught,  the  inhu¬ 
man  miscreants  emptied  the  biurel 
hpforr  onr  eyes,  directly  into  our  ct‘ll, 


and  absolutely  refused  either  to  brinp 


upon  me  wiioie,  me  most  awtullv 
afflictive  of  any  dispensation  whicfi 
we  had  met  with,  for  our  thirst 

w’as  now  intolerable,  and  scarcely 
half-a-dozen  had  partaken  of  the 
means  of  alleviating  it.  It  was  not 
in  the  language  of  remonstrance 
which  we  now  spoke,  but  in  a  wild 
yell  of  despair,  which  echoed  from 
tlie  roof  of  the  vault,  and  caused  the 
door  to  be  apin  suddenly  closed  in 
upon  us.  The  governor’s  lady,  how¬ 
ever,  having  got,  through  means, 
probably,  of  oiu:  friendly  soldier,  in¬ 
formation  of  our  unhappy  state,  came 
down  herself  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  immediately  ordered,  even  at  the 
risk  of  giving  offence  to  her  husband, 
that  w  ater  should  be  supplied  to  us 
in  abundance;  that  the  women  should 
have  a  separate  apartment  in  the 
castle ;  that  forty  of  the  men  should 
be  removed  to  an  adjoining  cell ;  and 
that  the  dead,  which  amounted,  by 
this  time,  to  a  considerable  number, 
should  be  decently  interred.  Oh,  wo¬ 
man,  woman !  the  fittest  and  the  most 
engaging  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
wise  and  a  kind  Providence,  for  tc 
complishing  purposes  of  mercy, 
when  I,  or  any  of  those  who  were  on 
this  inemoraole  day  rescueil  from 
torment  and  death  by  thy  interiwsi- 
tion,  forget  thee,  or  cease  to  pray  for 
thy  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
may  we  again  be  condemned  to  suf 
ferings  such  as  W’e  then  endured !” 

Captivity,  however  mitigated  iti 
form  and  pressure,  is  still  a  weary 
load  and  a  galling  burden;  after 
liaving  remained  iu  the  same  mir)’. 
fireless,  and  ill-aired  dungeon,  into 
which  they  were  originally  plung^^ 
for  upwards  of  six  wedks,  and  witliout 
receiving  any,  even^.the  most  remote 
hope  of  Uberty,  it  is' not  surprising  to 
find,  that,  through, the  assistance  of 
the  same  friendly  guard  who  had,  in 
all  prohability#  proctur^  for^  Aem 
,  Lady  (jh)ver|ior  a  seasonable^  interpo¬ 
sition  in  their  favour^a  select 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
of  Balmagechan,  and  the.  Bev.  His¬ 
torian  himself,  judgied  it  allowable  to 
attain  their  liberty  by  any  mew* 
which  might  not  implicate  fhchf^ 
or  the  character  of  others. 
ingly,  having  possessed  thenisclvc* 


Scraps  oj'f/ie  Coveniinl. 
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*^G(j  Scraps  of  the  Covenant,  L^Jarch 

by  tio  menus  forsook  him,  for  hav-  Reader,  I  inquire  not  into  thy  |x)- 
inp  constructed  a  new  ro|)e  of  our  litical  creed ;  I  ask  not  whether  thou 
sliirts,  wliicli  were  firmly  tied  top;e-  art  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  an  ( )pposi. 
ther  by  the  sleeves,  we  wctc  drop-  tionist  or  a  Ministerialist, — whether 
IH‘<1,  one  by  one,  quietly  and  safely  thou  art  of  opinion  that  “  the  power 
upon  the  beach,  over  which  the  surf  of  the  crowm”  has  increased,  is  in- 
was  now,  luckily  for  us,  on  account  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished; 
of  the  noise  which  was  occasioned,  or  coincidest  in  sentiments  with  those 
breaking,  'fhe  Laird  was  the  last  who  are  willing  to  render  that  power 
man,  on  this  occasion,  to  leave  the  still  stronger,  and  to  pour  the  stream 
I>erilous  station  which  w'e  occupied,  of  ministerial  influence,  like  an  over- 
l)iit  was,  at  last,  hy  the  contrivance  powering  tide,  through  all  the  veins 
of  erwting  ourselves  upon  each  others  of  the  state.  lean  allow' thee,  for 
shoulders,  and  leaning  forwards  upon  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be  an  honest 
the  face  of  the  rock,  safely  landed  and  a  fair  man  on  both  suppositions ; 
likewise.  In  the  present  state,  how’-  all  I  ask  of  thee  is  this,  Art  thou  in- 
ever,  of  the  tide,  w'e  were  closely  deed  a  man  ?  and  canst  thou  in  thy 
heinmetl  in,  and  could  not  possibly  heart  excuse,  much  less  justify,  such 
c'flect  our  escape  along  the  beach,  and  conduct,  as,  from  the  most  unques- 
under  cover  of  the  projecting  rocks,  tionable  authority,  I  have  exhibited? 
till  the  waters  of  the  sea  had  ebbed  If  thy  spirit  indeed  revolts  at  such 
considerably.  Into  the  caves,  there-  policy,  and  altogether  abhors  such 
fore,  which  the  force  and  the  constant  cruelties,  and  abominations  of  injus- 
working  of  the  waves  had  scooped  tice,  bew’are  how'  thou  dost  tamper 
out,  we  w’ere  glad  to  retreat,  till  to-  with  thy  better  feelings,  and  more 
wards  morning,  when,  by  the  favour  generous  principles ;  for  there  seems 
of  a  kind  Providence,  the  Laird  and  to  be,  at  present,  a  plan  in  the  con- 
I,  with  about  half  a  score  more,  ef-  templation  of  many,  who  are  endowed 
fccted  our  escape ;  wdiilst  some  of  our  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  talent 
brethren,  less  favoured,  W’ere  discover-  and  popular  influence,  gradually  to 
e<l  in  their  endeavours  to  retreat,  by  a  lessen  our  detestation  of  such  trans¬ 
party  of  washerwomen,  and  w’ere  actions,  and,  by  a  good-humoured 
again  secureil,  and  reserveil  to  un-  and  clever  ridicule,  to  make  us  a- 
heard-of  tortures.’*  shamed  of  every  political  or  religious 

Here,  therefore,  with  the  escape  of  principle  or  maxim  that,  to  use  a 
the  Laird  of  Balmagechan,  and  of  my  phrase  of  the  times  of  which  I  am 
historian  Mr  Frazer,  as  v;ell  as  with  .wrriting,  would  seem  to  honinhi^att 
the  liberation  of  that  extraordinary,  us  with  these) firm  and  manly  sup- 
and  godly  woman,  Kuphan  Thriep-  porters  of  our  natural  and  national 
land,  which,  soon  after  this,  in  con-  rights.  If  thou  canst  not  be  influ- 
sequence  of  a  misnomer,  took  place,  enced  by  the  above  statements,  iht- 
will  terminate,  for  the  present,  my  haps  the  words  with  which  I  snail 
narrative.  M  ere  I  particularly  dis-  conclude,  of  an  £nglish  Bishop  and 
posed,  as  the  reader  may  be  ready  to  a  decided  loyalist,  may  produce  some 
suspect,  to  dwell  amongst  horrors  and  effect : 

cruelties,  a  scene  lies  immediately  be-  “  They  spit  and  roast  men,’  says 
fore  me  which  is  sufficiently  invit-  Bishop  Burnet ;  they  kill  some  in 

ing,— the  torture,  namely,  of  Wil-  cold  blood,:  or  rather  in  hotbloo<l: 
liam  Niven,  and  Peter  Russel,  and  wlien  t  they  hear  of  any  going  tn 
Alexander  Dalgleish,  and  others  of  church,  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
that  unfortunate  party,  who  were  ta-  ,  selves  to  set  a  fine  upon  him,  hut  sft 
ken  whilst  endeavouring  their  escape,  as  many  soldiers  upon  him  as  are  «ut- 
and  betwixt  whose  fingers  burning  ficient  to  cat  him  up  in  a  night,  and 
matches  were  placed  for  hours,  till  all  this  without  trial  or  Jur^* 
one  dietl  outright,  another  went  dis-  simply  on  the  allegations  of  J'ome 
tracted,  and  the  fingers  of  a  thinl  hired  orsubomed  inrorpiers.”  Thou 

were  liti'r.'illy  burnt  to  a  cinder.  hast  tfiTsa'r,  and  1  rciuain- - 

.  ■  ‘r.r.')  *  nn  T.  L* 

ij  nc  flOUidmA  ^ 

'  v'4  h'>  om'V  u 
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1)10 — CANZONE. 

FrvtH  the  Italian  o/Cdio  Mu^no. 

“  Del  bel  Giordano  in  su  la  sacra  rixa.** 

Os  .Iordan's  sacred  brink  I  sat  alouc^ 

VV'liile  on  iny  hand  iny  wearied  head  ilid  lic^ 

W^hen  in  the  sk^  a  sudden  splendour  shoue, 

And  sounds  divinely  sweet  came  breathing  by  : 

Then  in  the  uarted  heavens  my  wondering  eye 
Deheld  a  golden- tinted  cloud  apjtear, 

By  angels  bomc^  and  guidetl  through  the  sky  ; 

It  waver'd  slowly  through  the  downward  air — 

'I'hcn  paus’d  above  my  head — and  stood  suspended  there. 

My  eyes,  with  that  uneartlily  brilliancy. 

Were  dim  and  dazzled  ;  in  that  misty  shroud 
Afy  heart  confess'd  a  present  Deity, 

Aly  knees  devoutly  to  the  dust  were  bow'd  ; 

Tnen  from  the  bosom  of  that  bursting  cloud 
Three  nymphs  came  forth — all  fair,  beyond  the  flight 
Of  thought  to  paint,  or  tongue  to  tell  aloud— 

All  fair ;  but  one,  to  my  delighted  sight, 

.More  heavenly  fair  appear’d — more  eminently  bright. 

A^hite  was  her  vesture — with  a  starry  crown 
That  sparkled  through  her  darkly  radiant  hair. 

And  eyes  that  ever  on  the  earth  look'd  down : 

A  robe  of  cheerful  green  the  second  bare. 

With  lifted  looks  and  hands,  as  one  in  prayer  : 

In  royal  purple  was  the  last  array'd,  ’  «  ' 

*  And  from  her  loaded  lap,  into  the  air  '  ^ 

Scatter'd  her  fruits  and  flowers :  their  course  they  staid. 

And  thus/  in  strains  divine,  discours'd  that  whitc-rob'd  maid : 

'  ii  .  I 

O  Mortals  weak,  and  obstinate  as  weak  I 
O  madly  deaf — immcdicably  blind  ! 

Y e  wander  from  the  path  of  Heaven,  and  seek. 

Amidst  the  tem^sts  of  the  world,  to  And 
Balm  to  the  soul,  rest  to  the  weary  mind — 

Peace  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  joy  in  pain  ; 

But  Love  Divine,  even  in  its  anger  kind. 

Grants  to  your  mortal  weakness  once  again 
To  hear  the  words  of  life — O  let  them  not  be  vain  !  ' 

•  ■  > .  •  I  » 

Man  wakes  to  weeping  in  his  very  birth — 

Sad  omen  of  his  future  destiny ;  id// 

Nor  breathes  the  meanest  living  thing  on  earth  i  or 
More  powerless  in  its  helpless  infancyi:  r  >  :  .i:  ^  ,/i  >vr 

Doom’d,  in  the  golden  days  of  youtb>  to  be  j  lof  lu 

Mased  in  a  woridly  labyrinth  of  ill,  /  •ubiu/J''  loo  j  - 

<*  He  wanders ’on,  unwilling  to  be  free,**  mo 
Still  murmuring  at  his  lot,  and  labouring  still—  j/i  wj  d  •.  r 
Feeding  the  worm  within,  that  cannot  have  his  flU.  i  -  «  ;  « 

it  lif  -fit  K  nr,  M  .  ^  7»(sinj'/o  I.iio  >. 

For  what, can  slake  the  accursed  thirst  of  gauii 
Or  cool  the  fever'd  longing  for  delight ?  .  >.)  ; ii  <  » m 

What  charm  can  Envy’s  rancorous  tongue  restrain 
Or  bound  Ambition  in  his  eagle  flight } 

And  if  some  gleams  of  pleasure  cheer  the  sight, 

'Tis  but  a  meteor  light  that  lures  us  on — 
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Dio — Canzone. 

A  syren’s  song,  that  doth  to  deatli  invite, — 

A  dream,  that,  like  some  shifting  cloud,  is  gone, 

\l'hich,  ere  we  mark  its  shape,  hath  iwist  and  overblown. 

“  Death  waves  above  your  heads  that  fatal  blade 
That  only  waits  the  signal  stroke  on  high, 

A V hose  course  is  all  too  swift,  when  most  delay’d. 

And  nearest  oft  when  least  ye  deem  it  nigh  ; — 

( )  ye,  that,  in  the  boundless  energy 
( )f  youth,  live  fearless  of  your  coming  doom. 

As  if  existence  were  eternity — 

Soon  shall  ye  stoop  into  a  narrow  room, 

A  humble  heap  of  dust,  coop’d  in  a  nameless  tomb. 

“  Thou,  too,  that  in  thy  prime  of  life  elate. 

So  fondly  deem’st  thy  life  s  uncertain  thread 
M’ith  adamantine  strength  commensurate, 

’I’hou  too  shalt  hear,  when  sick  and  lowly  laid. 

The  loud  lament  around  thy  dying  hcd, 

And  leaving  all  on  earth  that  glads  the  mind. 

He  in  the  silent  mansion  sepulchred ; 

Happy  that  last  sad  resting-place  to  find, 

Not  like  the  brutes,  to  die,  and  leave  no  trace  behind. 

“  ()  mortals,  truly  wretched,  if,  in  sooth. 

That  parting  pang  annihilated  all ; 

Then  sorrow  were  the  sad  rew’ard  of  truth. 

And  loftiest  minds  would  have  the  lowest  fall. 

And  knowledge  be  but  bitterness  and  gall : 

Hut  fear  not  ye — the  soul’s  immortal  ray 
Hums  brightest  when  releas’d  from  mortal  thrall. 

And  when  the  body  crumbles  into  clay, 

The  spirit  soars,  and  smiles  secure  amidst  decay. 

“  And  Virtue,  fearless  though  the  tempest  lour,.i 
Looks  calmly  forward  to  her  home  on  high, 

Kndures  alike  the  bright  or  stormy  hour,  i 
And  with  sweet  Patience  tires  Adversity  ; 

Then  would’st  thou  learn  to  look  with  stedfast  eye 
On  joy  and  CTief  below,  and  tempest  trieil, 

’Fo  liiul  thy  home  and  harbour  in  the  sky  ;  * 

Let  holy  reverence  fill  the  place  of  pride ; 

Who  seeks  the  fount  of  Trutn,  must  sfoop  to  taste  the  tide. 

i  •  r 

“  Look  forth,  where  those  eternal  planets  roll 
Harmonious  through  the  pathless  heaven,  and  trace 
A  Power  that  guides  and  animates  the  whole ; 

Mark  with  what  prodigality  of  grace 
Majestic  Nature  clothes  her. varied  face,; 

And  say  what  hand  adorn’d  that  rolling  ball — 

\VTiat  voice  was  His,  that,  from  the  depths  of  space. 

Hade  worlds  awake  at  its  creating  call,  ^  J 

And  breathed  the  breath  of  life  and  vigour^ througli  Uiem  all } 

“  Who  lent  the  flow’rs  their  seent,  and  bade  them,  beam 
M’ith  such  a  rich  variety  of  dye  ?  •'.*  1  o  ’ 

Who  from  his  wat’ry  stores  supplies  the  stream 
IVho  gives  the  soaring  bird  the  strength  to  fly  ? 


W'ho  sets  the  ocean-wave  hia  boundaiy,  ‘  ^ 

And  guides  the  seasons  in  their  constant  flight, <  i 
And  circles  with  a  starry  crown  the  aky,,  ^  ,l'j 
.And  gives  the  stm  by  day,  the  moon  hy  night, 
heir  everlasting  course,  and  their  unwearied  light 
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“  riic  earth — the  air— the  sea  s  resounding  base. 

Are  but  the  tongues  that  speak  th'*  Almighty  mind  ; 

And  mirrors  Uiat  reflect  his  glorious  face, 

Clear  to  the  eye,  which  no  vain  errors  blind : 

All  Nature  s|)caks  his  pow*r ;  and  shall  mankind, 

Amidst  creation's  voice,  be  dumb  and  dead  ? — 

Proud  man !  to  whom  Heav'n’s  bounty  bath  assign’d 
Pre-eminence  of  glory,  and  dispread 
1  ts  own  eternal  rays  around  his  honoured  head — 

He  who  o’er  Nature’s  vast  variety 
Sits  as  a  Ruler  on  his  lofty  throne. 

Himself  creation’s  vast  epitome. 

And  Goal’s  own  image — wdio  in  him  alone 
Reholds  a  portion  of  his  glory  shown. 

And  watches  o’er  him  as  a  parent  kind  ; 

( )  weakness  of  the  soul,  to  error  prone  ! 

What  fatal  magic  fetters  down  the  mind 
In  darkness  thus  to  dwell,  to  Truth’s  effulgence  blind  ? 

“  Bright  beam  of  Trutli !  though  clouds  obscure  thy  ray, 
Nor  mortal  eye  may  view  thee  as  thou  art ; 

Yet  doth  thy  presence  o’er  the  darksome  way 
Shoot  forth  a  stream  of  glory,  and  impart 
AV’^ings  to  the  feet,  joy  to  the  troubled  heart ; 

Thine  was  the  guiding-star,  that  led  along 
Those  pure  and  peaceful  spirits,  who,  apart 
From  tne  rude  bustle  of  the  worldly  throng, 

Sought  peace  in  humble  weeds,  the  woods  and  grots  among. 

“  And  O  !  yc  blessed  martyrs,  that  have  won 
Those  glorious  palms,  tliat  ages  cannot  fade ; 

Ye  too  rejoiced  in  that  all-cheering  sun 
AV'hen  to  the  axe  ye  bow’d  the  hallowed  head 
Undaunted  at  the  tyrant's  voice,  and  shed 
Y our  blood  like  water — not  with  groan  or  cry. 

But  looks  of  hoi)e,  and  hymns  of  joy  instead, 

Rose  from  the  stake  and  scaffold  to  the  sky,  '  , 

'J'ill  patience  vanquish’d  pain,  and  wearied  cruelty. 

<<  I 

By  us  sustain'd  amid  that  fearful  hour, 

Serene  ye  saw  your  tortures,  and  defie<l; 

>V'hen  vain  are  mortal  strength  and  mortal  |x)wer, 

AVe  stand  united  by  the  C^hristian’s  side — 

The  chosen  of  Go»l,  to  counsel  and  to  guide 


His  footstei>s  in  his  perilous  enterprize, 

Till  victor  at  the  last,  and  purified 
By  stern  and  fiery  trial,  he  arise 
Stainless,  and  repossess  his  own  paternal  skies. 

But  I  above  my  fellows  do  sustain 
His  upward  footsteps  to  that  heav’nly  height, 


Which  mortal  strength  unaided  may  not  gain, — 
But  gain'd,  all  objects  dwindle  to  the  sight. 

,  Then  let  thy,  grat^ul  voice  with  mine  unite. 

The  glory  of  Uiy  Maker’s  name  to  raise, 
Bounteous  in  mercy,  as  supreme  in  might ;  > '  * 
And  where  thy  falt’ring  tongue  in  vain  essays, 

I.<et  thy  full  heart  at  least  in  silence  speak  his  praise. 

O  Sun  of  Righteousness  !  at  whose  uprise 
This  other  sun  of  ours  grows  pale  and  wan  ; 

Bight  of  the  world  !  at  whose  creating  voice 
Arose  this  mighty  and  harmonious  plan  ; 
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rounuin  of  life  !  that  from  no  source  began. 

Thou  ever' flowing,  yet  abounding  river, 

^Vllose  waves  still  scatter'd  blessings  where  they  ran, 
Vlternal  from  the  tirst,  and  changing  never, 

\V’hom  eye  hath  never  seen,  nor  thought  encompass'd  ever 

Thou  who,  eiiamour’st  of  thy  heav'nly  light. 

The  longing  soul,  that,  panting  to  be  gone. 

Strong  as  a  new-fledg’d  Phoenix,  waits  its  flight, 

Mliose  plenitude  of  bliss  deiHjnds  on  none — 

Sufficient  to  itself — whose  voice  alone 
Assigns  the  task,  alone  decrees  the  crown-^ 

A\"ho  sees’t  the  future  in  the  present  shewn — 

O  let  thy  grace,  from  hcav’n  descending  down. 

Infuse  into  my  soul  a  portion  of  thine  own  !" 

So  sang  the  nymph  divine,  and,  as  she  sang, 

1  felt  my  swelling  heart  with  rapture  bound ; 

Soft  rose  the  other's  answ’ring  song,  and  rang, 

Th*  angelic  harps  res^wnsive  to  the  sound. 

Then  smil'd  tlie  face  of  heav’n,  and  earth  around 
Shone  lovely  as  a  second  Paradise ; 
rhen  knew  1  how  the  lore  of  man  is  found 
AVorthless,  and  how  the  eye  of  Faith  supplies 
A  vision  passing  fur  the  sight  of  mortal  eyes. 
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The  Country  Schoolmaster  s  Vacation, 

1’hc  disgrace  that  waits  upon  misfortune, 

I'he  mere  reproach,  the  shame  of  Ijcing  miserable, 

K)Lix>ses  men  to  scorn  and  base  contempt, 

Even  from  their  nearest  friends.  DenhanCs  Sophy. 

There  are  perhaps  few  men  blest  Delightful  task  to  rciar  the  tm 
with  such  equanimity  of  miud,  or  .  thought,  • 

M)  favoured  by  fortune,  as  never  to  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shout 
be  discontented  with  their  lot  or  si-  And  |x>ur  the  ft-esh  instruction  oVr 
tuation  in  life,  and  who  never  look  mind!  j 
upon  their  neighbours  as  happier  ,  . 

than  themselves.  For  my  owm  part,  ^Vll  this  is  very  fine  in  theory,  1 
although  1  neither  murmur  against  come  to  ^e  practice  :  it  is  not  tl 
Providence;  nor  envy  tliose  whom  1  pouring  the  fresh,  but  the  stale 
believe  more  happily  placed  around  struction,  wmch  has  been  fifty  tii 
me,  yet  1  oouless  1  have  some-  poured  before,  and  will  probably 
times,  after  dismissing  the  noisy  quire  to  be  as  often  reiterated  bef 
tenants  ol  my  little  mansion,  sat  at  it  can  be  made  efficient.  To 
luy  ilesk,  leaning  mv  cheek  on  my  courage  the  timid,  check  the  forwa 
hand,  and  luentally  exclaiming,  goad  the  sluggard,  stimulate 
“  Oh  !  the  fatigues — tne  vexations —  careless,  overcome  the  obstinate, 
and  the  privations  of  a  schoolmaster!'**  form  the  dull,  aud  vainly  attemp 
Had  Thomson  ever  been  doomed  to  put  brains  in  a  blockhead ;  these 
the  drudgery  of  being  a  country  the  daily  and  delightful  tasks  ( 
scliooltuastcr,  his  conscience  would  schoolmaster.^  To  be  teased  by 
never  have  allowed  him  to  have  writ-  pride  of  one  parent,  the  ignoranc 
ten  that  often-quoted  a|K>stronhe,  so  another,  and  the  bwrisb  rudenes 
pleasing  to  the  car,  and  soothing  to  a  thud,  are  specimens  of  his  vc 

the  heart  of  every  poetical  reader,  tions.--,  Then,  for  bis  privations, 
except  to  him  who  has  long  prac-*  eleven  months  in  tho' year  hen 
Used  tlic  Wearisome  trade :  plod  on  in  the  same  monoton 
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track.  The  tailor  who  sits  cross-leg-  handkerchief,  constituted  my  ward- 
mi  on  a  board  is  comparatively  his  robe;  in  my  pockets  1  stowed  a  small 
own  master ;  he  can  make  a  holiday  paper  hook,  pencil,  and  inkhorn,  for 
to  town  and  country  as  suits  his  in-  making  memoranda ;  a  Lilliputian 
clinations.  edition  of  Horace,  when  I  might  lack 

Such  have  been  my  melancholy  company ;  and  a  sufficient  stock  of 
musings ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  of  fine-flavoured  Macabau,  as  the  snuft- 
iny  brethren  have  indulged  similar  hox  generally  serves  as  a  pass-key  to 
feelings.  It  wnll  not,  therefore,  be  open  tlie  door  of  conversation  with  a 
wondered  at,  if  the  heart  of  the  stranger.  Dressctl  in  black,  with  new 
teacher,  like  those  of  his  pupils,  velveteen  small-clothes,  a  silk  uin- 
bounds  with  anticipated  pleasure  as  brella  in  my  right  hand,  and  the 
he  contemplates  the  approaching  buntUe  containing  my  wardrobe  un- 
autumnal  vacation,  which  is  hailed  der  my  left  arm,  I  sUrted  early,  on 
as  the  annual  jubilee  of  both  master  a  fine  morning,  for  Leith,  to  which  I 
and  scholar.  That  important  period  had  a  w-alk  of  several  hours,  and  ar- 


was  near  at  hand,  and  I  had  pretle- 
icrmined  that  it  should  contribute  to 
iny  felicity  ;  that,  like  the  great  Se- 
ped  of  Ktliiopia,  I  would  cast  every 
care  behind  me ;  not  that,  like  that 
mighty  monarch,  I  wished  to  riot  on 
the  lap  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  but, 
with  body  and  mind  at  ease,  and 
unfettered,  1  would,  like  the  moun¬ 
tain  bee,  rove  from  flower  to  flower. 


rived  just  in  time  for  the  passage- 
boat.  I  seated  myself  beside  a  young 
lady  in  a  rich  satin  pelisse.  We  had 
many  passengers,  and  a  fine  stift’ 
breeze.  When  about  mid-water,  I 
took  out  my  snuff-box  to  have  a 
pinch,  when  a  sudden  motion  of  the 
boat  made  both  the  lady  and  me 
change  our  positions,  in  consequence 
of  which,  she  received  the  contents 


my  purpose  being,  in  imitation  of  my  of  the  box  right  in  her  face,  while. 


betters,  to  see  a  little  of  the  world, 
and  study  men,  their  manners,  and 
their  ways  ;  enjoying,  also,  the  sweets 
of  Nature  in  her  rural  beauty.  For 
these  purposes,  the  clustered  village, 
the  lonely  glen,  and  heath-clad  hill, 
were  to  l)e  the  objects  of  my  atten- 


by  a  twitch  of  her  elbow,  she  jerketl 
the  snuff-box  fairly  into  the  water. 
The  pain  in  her  eyes,  I  have  no 
doubt,  was  excruciating,  as,  in  spite 
of  herself,  she  w’rithcd,  and  cried,  and 
soon  began  to  sneeze  sans  intermis¬ 
sion  ;  the  tears  streaming  from  her 


tion.  My  projected  plan  was  to  cross  eyes  on  her  cheeks,  blended  with  the 
the  Forth,  see  the  folks  of  Fife,  the  titillating  dust  with  which  her  face 
bo<lics  of  Angus,  and,  if  time  permit-  had  been  so  liberally  bestowed.  Some 
ted,  the  men  of  the  Mearns.  At  the  other  of  her  own  sex  coming  to  her 
examination  of  my  school  by  a  com-  assistance,  I  hastily  arose  to  give 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery,  my  pupils  them  place,  when  tnc  handle  of  my 
obtained  for  me  the  approbation  of  umbrella,  being  entangled  in  the  satin 
that  reverend  body  :  thus,  in  good  pelisse,  made  a  rent  of  at  least  half 
humour  with  myself,  my  tour  was  to  a  yard  in  length.  The  lady,  who  had 
commence  under  the  happiest  au-  hitherto  borne  her  distresses  with 
spi^.  To  narrate  some  incidents  surprising  meekness,  now  exclaimed, 
which  occurred  during  iny  peregri-  “  Was  there  ever  such  an  awkward 
nation  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  —  !*’  The  sentence  was  left  unfi- 
I  attempt  not  to  describe  scenery,  or  nished ;  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  be 
buildings,  which  others  have  done  in  filled  up  by  the  wonl  accident,'*  al- 
Wtter  style ;  but  I  wish  to  put  upon  though  it  is  more  probable  the  sup- 
tecord,  for  my  own  future  instruc-  pressed  substantive  was  some  appel- 
tion,  and  perhaps  that  of  others,  oc-  lation  mentally  applied  to  me,  al- 
currence  which,  although  trivial  in  though  not  uttered.  I  staggered  to 
themselves,  had,  in  their  conse-  another  quarter  of  the  boat,  turning 
qnences,  a  powerful  influence  on  my  my  back  ou  the  distress  I  had  occa- 
nappiness.  i  to  •  sioned.  By  the  time  w'e  reached 

As  mine  was  to  be  a  pedestrian  Kirkcaldy,  the  lady  was  tolerably  re- 
it  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  covered.  On  emerging  from  the  boat, 

^neumbered  myself  with  superfluous  the  pier  was  somewhat  slippery,  and 
:  a  couple  of  shirts,  and  wishing  to  display  my  agility,  I  slum- 
mher  necessaries,  tictl  in  a  silk-  bled  and  fell,  rising  with  a  most  un- 
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fortunate  and  capacious  hiatus  in  play  my  skill,  1  suggested  some  im- 
my  new  velveteens.  My  fellow-pas-  provements  that  might  he  made  on 
sengers  set  uu  an  universal  laugh,  the  wheel  under  our  eye.  As  he  did 
and  1  heard  the  lady  say,  vaunting-  not  seem  readily  to  comprehend  me, 
Iv,  “So  much  for  my  wrongs!’*  I  pointed  my  umbrella  to  the  bueV^ 
’i'he  pier  was  crowded  with  id  lore,  ets  of  the  wheel ;  it  got  entangld, 
staring  at  the  passengers.  My  mis-  was  snapt  from  my  hand,  and  carrictl 
fortune  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  under  the  wheel :  my  companion  ut- 
concealed,  and  one  pointed  it  out  to  tcred  a  horrid  exclamation,  and  while 
another.  Luckily  the  Cross-keys  inn  the  word  was  yet  in  his  mouth,  the 
attractc<l  my  eyes,  and  I  hastened  to  huge  machine,  like  Pharaoh’s  clia- 
hide  myself  from  the  rude  stare  of  riots,  drove  heavily,  revolved,  and 
unfeeling  spectators.  A  knight  of  stood  still,  for  two  buckets  wem 
the  thimble  was  sent  for,  who,  after  fairly  wrenched  out !  The  manager 
inspecting  the  unfortunate  rent,  said  came  from  the  interior,  crying,  wliat 
that  he  could  certainly  repair  the  in-  was  the  matter?  which,  when  he 
jury,  but  it  would  be  only  a  botched  had  learned,  he  lost  his  temper, 
job  at  bi'st,  neither  neat  nor  secure  :  sw’caring  that  the  spin  would  he  re- 
thc  result  was,  that  1  bartered  with  duced  an  hundred  spindles  before 
the  hero  of  the  needle  for  others  the  danger  could  be  repaired.  A  boy 
ready  made,  and  I  believe  that  my  was  sent  to  look  for  my  umbrella, 
necessity  was  his  op|>oTtunity  ;  how’^-  and  returned  with  just  sufficient  tci 
ever,  the  expt'nce  was  unavoidable,  shew  what  it  had  once  been,  for  the 
After  his  departure,  left  sohtary,  and  cloth  was  tom  in  shreds,  and  greal 
rather  fretted,  I  mechanically  put  part  of  the  stalk  had  disappeared 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  to  seek  con-  Vexed  at  the  accident  which  1  ha(' 
solation  from  my  snuff-box,  and  only  occasioned,  I  scarcely  knew  how  ti 
then  recollected  that  it  was  floating  frame  an  apology,  for  the  cloqueno 
down  the  Forth.  It  was  the  gift  of  i  had  so  lately  been  displaying  bar 
a  dear  friend,  being  a  highly-finished  now  forsaken  me.  The  gentlcmai 
wooilcn-box,  w’ith  an  exejuisite  paint-  said  it  was  of  no  consequence,  hut 
ing  from  “  The  Cottar  s  Saturday-  saw  that  his  tongue  belied  his  fcol 
night”  on  the  lid,  and  a  scene  from  ings.  He  politely  led  me  away  ti 
“  ’rhe  Twa  f^gs”  on  the  bottom,  view  his  pleasure-grounds ;  bnt 
the  loss  of  this  favourite  added  to  was  disconcerted,  and  meditated  i 
my  chagrin.  speedy  departure,  which  I  cfRetci 

Ix?aving  Kirkcaldy,  I  hastened  for-  soon  after.  It  came  to  rain  heavily 
ward  ;  and,  having  an  introduction  I  now  felt  the  want  of  my  umbrella 
to  a  mill-spinner  in  the  interior  of  and  soon  got  wet  to  the  skin.  I  ar 
the  country,  1  rcachctl  his  habitation  rived  in  Dundee  slept  in  an  inn 
about  sunset,  and  was  invited  to  take  and  in  the  morning  delivered  a  let 
up  my  quarters  with  him  for  a  week,  ter  of  introduction  to  a  gentlcmar 
The  lady  of  the  mansion  was  polite  who,  having  walked  over  the  towi 
and  hospitable  ;  her  husband  had  with  me,  carri^  me  home  to  dinnei 
much  eccentric  humour,  blended  and,  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  iiiHste 
with  go«l  sense,  and  many  shrewd  that  I  should  lodge  with  him.  > 
observations!  these  made  me,  in  some  couple  of  gentlemen  dinwl  with  ti? 

degree,  forget  the  vexations  of  the  but,  on  account  of  some  previous  cr 

morning.  Being  fatigvicd,  I  slept  gagement,  went  away  early, 
soundly,  and  next  morning,  after  Soon  after  the  departure  of  on 
breakfast,  1  accompanietl  my  land-  guests,  my  fViend  received  a  can 
lord  to  see  the  spinning-mill.  M"e  the  contents  of  which  I  perceive 
began  our  inspection  at  the  prrmvfn  produced  some  embarrassment  J  • 
molnle  ;  and  while  we  stood  looking  length  he  said,  that,  howe%’er  muc 
at  the  ponderous  water-wheel,  im-  against  his  inclination,  and  roiitm 
vanity,  1  began  a  very  to  the  rules  of  politeness,  he 
mentific  discussion  on  the  weight  under  an  IndisyKneablw  necessity  ' 
of  a  column  of  water  on  any  given  reqfuesting  that  I  would  excuse  n 
fall,  and  .the  best  construction  of  going  out  for  a  little.  I  in****^' 
buckets  on  a  wheel.  M  bile  he  listen-  replied,  that  1  also  would  walk  c' 
rd  with  great  attention,  eager  to  dis-  and  amuse  myself ;  hut  we  both  v 
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tx)llectetl  that  my  shoes  had  been  with  such  instruments  as  I  liad  in 
gent  to  get  some  repairs,  and  his  my  pocket,  and  stood  for  some  time 
were  too  little  to  accommodate  me  ;  biting  my  nails,  fretting  and  fum- 
So  matter ;  I  can  amuse  myself  ing  at  my  own  awkwardness ;  and  at 
with  a  book,'*  said  1,  and  insisted  on  last  turned  to  the  stair-case  window, 
his  departure.  to  avoid  the  inquisitive  and  broad 

My  friend  had  been  only  a  few  stare  of  those  who  passed  me.  I  had 
“  when  the  maid-servant  stood,  as  I  presume,  nearly  half  an 
I,  with  a  slight  blush  on  her  hour  in  this  plight,  although  to  me 

seemed  time  of  immeasurable 
1,  turning  my  head,  I 
coming  up  stairs, -who,  1 
,  was  she  wno  had  been  the 
of  my  misfortune,  and,  ap- 

'  i 

gentle 


minutes  gone, 
came  in, 

cheek,  and  simpering,  said,  that  she  it 
was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  length,  when 
me  housekeeper  for  a  little ;  and  re-  saw  a  girl 
questing,  that  if  any  one  knocked,  I  supposed 
would  have  the  goodness  to  answer,  origin  <  ’ 

Although  little  skilled  in  the  physi-  preaching  the  landing-place,  began 
ognomy  of  the  passions,  1  thought  I  to  address  her  in  no  very 
could  perceive  some  love-affair  in  the  mood ;  she  started  at  my  appearance, 
girl'i  face,  and  that  she  had  gladly  and,  1  found,  was  a  stranger.  I 
availed  herself  of  her  master  s  ab-  was  about  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
sence ;  on  this  account,  I  was  willing  tion,  which  1  had  just  prefaced  with, 
to  excuse  what  I  conceived  rather  My  dear  girl,  hear  me,”  when 
too  great  a  freedom  with  a  stranger,  a  hoarse  voice  behind  me  cried, 
The  sun  had  been  down  for  some  And  who  the  d — 1  are  you  ?  Hell, 
time;  I  took  up  the  first  book  that  what  are  you  doing  there?”  At  the 
came  to  hand,  which  happened  to  be  same  instant,  a  masculine  figure 
a  French  copy  of  Gil  Bias,  and,  be-  brushed  alongside  of  me,  and,  grasj>- 
ginning  at  the  first  chapter,  I  had  ing  me  firmly  by  the  collar,  in  a 
just  got  him  immersed  in  the  rob-  tone  still  harsher  than  before,  cried, 
ber's  cave,  like  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  “  ^V’ho  are  you.  Sir  ?  Bell,  fetch 
when  a  smart  rap  at  the  door  made  a  light  instantly  I”  1  again  attempt- 
me  start  from  the  chair  ;  a  repetition  cd  to  explain  ;  but,  fixing  his  fangs 
of  the  knock  reminded  me  of  the  more  firmly,  he  said,  Bll  hear 
office  w'ith  which  Betty  had  taken  what  you’ve  to  say  when  I’ve  seen 
the  liberty  of  investing  me,  and,  your  face and,  in  a  voice  which 
hoping  it  was  her  master,  1  shuffled  made  the  house  ring,  he  vociferate<l 
to  the  door,  where  1  found  a  stran-  for  a  light.  The  girl  came  down 
ger,  with  a  message  to  the  landlord,  stairs  with  a  camlle :  he  eyed  me 
HTien  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  on  his  from  head  to  foot,  and,  shaking  me 
way  down,  he  turned  round  to  men-  somewhat  roughly,  cried,  1  ken 
tion  something  he  had  forgotten.  I  you  now,  biliie.  Bell,  gang  for  a 
walktd  forward  a  few  paces,  to  hear  constable  this  moment,  ye  little  light- 
hini(li8tinctly;thedoor8Wunglightly  headed  gipsy  !”  and  he  stamped  his 
^  its  hinges,  and  immediately  closed  foot  violently  on  the  floor.  1  he  girl 
whind  me,  not,  indeed,  with  jar-  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  her  reluc¬ 
ting ^und,”nor  did  its  hinges  grate  tance  evidently  augmented  his  wrath ; 

^^iwidcr ;”  yet  the  clap  with  at  last  she  ventured  to  say,  Oh,  fa- 
wnich  it  closed  was  nearly  as  appal-  ther,  hear  the  gentleman,  allow  him 
to  my  ears,  as  the  fall  of  the  to  speak  !”  **  Gentleman  1  fine  talk- 
was  to  the  hero  of  whom  ing  !”  cried  be,  rage  sparkling  in  his 
i  had  been  reading,  for  I  instantly  eyes,  while  he  was  puffing  and  fu- 
elt  that  I  was  shut  out,  and  that  my  ming  like  the  safety-valve  of  a  steam- 
lat  was,  by  the  same  movement,  shut  engine :  he  was  dragging  me  forward, 
j  when,  fortunately,  mv  landlord  ap- 

bet  the  reader  figure  to  |himaclf  proached,  who  looke<i  at  all  of  us 
my  situation — a  stranger,  bare-head-  with  a  face  of  inquiring  wonder.  A 
^  I  with  my  feet  oidy  half  into  a  short  explanation  from  me  elucidated 
l^r  of  old  slippers,  on  a  common  the  whole,  and  I  was  released  from 
*  in  die  dusk  of  the  twilight —  tlie  grasp  of  iny  Herculean  antago- 
•n  object  either  of  ridicule  or  suspi-  nist,  who,  placing  his  daughter  w- 
«on  to  eve^  passer-by.  I  made  se-  fore  him,  went  up  sUirs  muttering 
™  abortive  attempts  on  the  lock  w-ords  of  wrathful  imi>ort.  My  friend 
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waa  much  frettetl  at  the  insult  to  looking  round,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
which  1  had  been  exjwscd,  saying,  alarm,  “It  is  my  father! — I  fear, 
the  fellow  was  a  tradesman  who  oc-  Sir,  you  will  have  some  trouble  on 
cupied  the  attic  story,  and  was  now,  my  account — I  ought  to  have  ey¬ 
as  usual,  half  intoxicated,  adding,  plained — hut  there  is  no  time  now— 
that  he  pitied  the  daughter,  who  was  however,  adhere  to  the  tnilh,  as  I 
really  a  fine  girl.  Wc  soon  united  shall  do ;  and,  if  possible,  keep  your 
in  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  inci-  temper,  for  my  father  is  a  fiery, 
dent ;  and  my  friend  then  informed  passionate  man.”  were  now 

me,  that  he  had  been  with  a  couple  w’ithin  half-a-dozen  of  miles  of  Ar- 
of  friends  who  had  come  up  from  broath,  and  just  approaching  some 
Arbroath,  and  were  proceeding  to  neat  cottages  close  on  ‘the  road  ;  the 
Perth  ;  that  their  horse  and  gig  had  man  in  the  gig  drove  furiously  along- 
to  be  returned,  and  that  I  could  have  side  of  mine,  and  I  saw,  at  a  glance, 
both  next  morning,  to  Arbroath,  free  that  he  was  my  angry  assailant  of 
of  expcnce.  ^Vliile  we  sat  at  supper,  last  night :  he  seizeil  my  horse  by 
noise  and  high  words  were  heard  up  the  bridle,  and  had  driven  so  close- 
stairs.  “  'Fhat  is  your  catchpolc,  ly,  that  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles 
and  he  seems  to  be  more  boisterous  were  locked,  w’hile  rage  reddened  his 
than  usual,”  said  my  friend.  I  re-  face  and  sparkled  in  his  eyes.  “MTiat 
tired  early,  as  I  intended  to  start  be-  do  you  mean.  Sir.'**'  said  I ;  “you 
times.  W'ill  overturn  the  gigs,  and  innsi 

The  morning  w'as  fine,  and  my  probably  kill  some  of  us.”  “  No 
horse  spirited  :  I  had  proceeded  three  matter  for  that — if  you  break  yonr 
or  four  miles,  and  was  walking  my  neck,  it  will  only  cheat  the  gallows!" 
horse  slowly  up  an  acclivity,  on  the  cried  he,  in  a  voice  half  stifled  hy 
bank  of  the  Ib'ghty,  when  I  came  up  passion.  “  This  is  strange  language, 
to  a  girl,  neatly  dressed,  who,  look-  Sir — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  1 
ing  lip  as  I  iiassed,  smiletl — a  blush  .  have  injured  or  offtnded  you,'*  said  1. 
suffusing  her  check  ;  I  instantly  re-  “  ^Vhat,  Sir  !  is  it  no  injury  to  steal 
cognized  her  as  the  girl  who  had  my  dochter  ? — I  find  you  wi’  the 
witnessed  my  rencontre  on  the  stair ;  stown  gootls  beside  you — this  is  no 
this  induced  me  to  exchange  compli-  your  first  attempt  upo*  my  bairn  !— 
ments,  and  having  alluded  to  the  a  ye  think  I  dinna  ken  you  ?— -the 
scene  of  last  evening,  she  blushed  vagabond  strolling-player,  W’ha  can.’ 
still  deeper,  which  I  supposed  was  sae  often  about  Nl>  ^  band  last 
for  the  rudeness  of  her  fatner.  Wc  year,  —  he  had  Kttle  credit  o’  sic 
conversed  for  severed  minutes,  and  company.  1  kent  you  yestreen  at  the 
she  informeil  me  that  she  was  on  first  glint— d>ut  she's  under  age,  Sir ; 
herway  to  visit  a  friend  in  Montrose  :  an*  Isc  ha’e  you  hangit,  or  sent  to 
she  had  a  pretty  large  bundle  on  her  "  Botany  Bay,  if  there  be  law  in  Scot- 
arm,  and  tile  day  was  warm  ;  I  was  land  !  In  the  mean  time,  I’ro  a 
alone  in  a  gig ;  tne  girl  had,  in  some  good  mind  to  cla*  your  skin  I”  and  be 
d<^ec,  been  my  advocate  last  night,  raised*  his  whip  in  a  threatening  al¬ 
and  it  Qccuired  to  me  that  gratitude,  titude.  His  daughter,  who  had  still 
as  well  as  politeness,  required  that  I  kept  her  seat,  now  said,  “  Dear  fa- 
should  offer  her  a  seat  beside  me:  ther !  hear'me-^you  are  in  a  wis- 
this  was  done  with  some  diffidence  take — the  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to 

on  my  part,  and  frankly,  hut  mo-  me.”  Hand  your  tongue,  ye  light- 

destly,  acceptcil  bv  the  girl,  whom  I  headeil  hizzie!  didna  I ’get  you  col- 
found  lively,  ana  more  intelligent  leaguing  wi’  him  Un*  the  stair  yes- 
than  I  had  expected  ;  at  the  same  treen  .^”  cried  this  enraged  parent- 
time,  she  did  not  appear  altogether  “  Sir,  we  arc  exposing  ourselves, 
easy,  which  I  attributed  to  her  being  ^said  I  j  **  there  are  p^pople  coming 
seated  with  a  stranger ;  and  1  ob-  up,  and  others  collecting  about 
served  Uiat  she  often  looked  behind  doors  ^1  T  observe  a  sign-post  beton* 
her,  with  something  like  alarm  in  us — let  us  halt  there,  and  you  sksl 
her  countenance.  A  gig  now  ap-  find  me  ready  to  enter  into  such  cx- 
pcar^  following  us,  and  my  compa-  -planations  as  will*  I  trust,  prove  «a- 
mons  uneasiness  increased  ;  it  gain-  tisfectory  to  you.”  “  Ay,  ay  ! 
ed  upon  u$  rapidly,  and  the  girl,  player  folk  are  a*  gude  at  the  * 
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tc  in  a  hurry ;  yet  we  needna  ex¬ 
pose  oursel’s  here — I’m  no  fond  o* 
being  seen  in  sic  company  !” 

Arrived  at  the  inn,  and  shown  in¬ 
to  a  room,  I  requested  the  father  and 
daughter  to  be  seated.  Na,  iia/* 
“  stand  there,  ye 
pushing  back  his 
Come,  fa- 


said  he,  gruffl 
glaikct  clippie 
tlaughtcr  from  a  chair, 
ther,  sit  down  and  hear  reason — you  vicinity  of  his  mouth' relaxed  into  tlu 
have  affronted  me,  exposed  yourself,  something  resembling  good  humour, 
and  insulted  this  stranger  ;  and  I  He  {jlanced  several  times  on  me  and 
now  insist  upon  your  being  seated.”  his  daughter,  wdth  the  look  of  a  child 
riiis  was  spoke  with  such  firmness,  conscious,  but  ashamed  to  say  it  has 
as  seemed  to  have  some  effect,  and  done  wrong  ;  at  last,  with  consider- 
thc  angry  man  flung  himself  into  a  able  liesitation  of  manner,  he  said, 
ehair.  “  Now,  father,”  said  the  girl,  ‘‘  1  begin  to  think  that  Tm  wrang, 
with  a  gentle  smile,  look  again.  Sir,  an’  that  you’re  no  the  playei 
and  own  you  are  mistaken  in  my  fallow,  after  a’ ;  an'  you  be  na  that 
companion :  1  know  not  who,  nor  raggamuffin  chap,  as  1  think  you’re 
what  he  is ;  but  I  solemnly  as-  no,  1  hope  you’ll  forgi’e  me ;  an’  if 
sure  you,  that  1  never  saw  him  till  ever  you  come  to  be  a  father,  an' 
bst  night  on  the  stair.”  An’  rin  only  ae  bit  lassie  left  you,  out  of 
awa’  wi’  him  this  momin ! — very  hauf-a-dossen,  ye’ll  ken  how  to  ex- 
likely,  Bell.”  1  didna  run  away  cuse  a  father’s  feelings,  though  they 
with  him,  although  1  left  you  in  maybe  gang  a  little  oure  the  score  o' 
consequence  of  your  usage  last  night,  good  manners  !”  A  tear  stood  trem- 
aud  insisting  that  I  should  be  mar-  bling  in  his  eye,  but  he  hastily  put 
rie<l  next  week  to  that  blear-eyetl,  up  his  hand  and  brushed  it  away, 
grey-headed  carle,  whom  you  know  The  conclusion  of  this  address,  and 
i  detest.  X  am  going  to  my  aunt  in  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
Montrose :  this  gentleman  overtook  had  a  contagious  effect  on  me ;  1 
me  at  the  Bridge  of  IXalmossie,  and  felt  my  eyes  watering,  and  starting 
kindly  offered  me  a  seat  to  Arbroath,  up,  I  seized  his  hand,  saying,  You 
which  1  accepted.”  She  paused,  and  are  forgiven,  Sir — be  reconciled  to 
1  laid  down  iconic,  letters  before  your  daughter,  and  comply  with  her 
him,  saying,  “  There,  Sir,  is  my  request.”  There  was  a  huskiness 
name  and  address,,  which  I  pro-  about  my  throat,  which  the  old  man 
duce,  not  in  conse<)uence  of  your  observed,  in  the  alteration  of  my 
rage,  which  I-.  neither  fear  nor  va-  voice,  and  looking  me  full  in  the 
lue,  but  that  you  may  do  justice  to  face,  he  said,  Na,  you’re  no  the 
your  daughter,  whom  you  have  treat-  player,  that’s  nature. — Bell,  you’re 
ed  very  unkindly  on  my  account,  a  fool — I  wish  you  to  live  canty  wi’ a 
and  from  a  sincere  wish  to  see  her  kind  gudeman ;  however,  happiness 
and  you  reconciled  before  parting  is  only  in  the  mind ;  sae  there’s  my 
with  you.”  If  my  father  make  an  hand,  Bell,  ye  sail  never  he  fprc^l 

apology  to  you.  Sir,  aud  give  me  his  to  marry  against  your  will ;  an^ 
hand  that  I  shall  bear  no  more  of  a  promise  never  to  oe  a  bride  witnout 
match  which  .1  will  go  to  my  grave  giving  me  a  month’s^  warning.”-— 
sooner  than  consent  to„,  I .  am  readv  That  seems  a  reasonable  request,” 
**c^urn  with  him— ^not  otherwise.^*  said  1.  Bell  ^ve  a  frank  assent, 
f  he  old  man  looked  grave,  and  sat  took  her  father  s  hand^  and  pressed 
m  abstracted  silence,.  Thinking  it  it  to  her  glowing  hps^  and  1. had  the 
prudent  to  let  him  ruminate  on  what  pleasure  of  seeing  them  depart  good 
he  had  heard,  I  rung  the  bell,  and  friends.  » 

ordered  breakfast.  r  I  had  a  letter  to  a  gentlemim  in 

Ulrether  it  waa  thei^aromatic  tf-  Arbroath,  but  he  was  out  of  town, 
liuvia  of  the  tea,  operating  on  the  1  therefore  wandered  alon^  to  view 
»»crvou8  system,  or  the  lusciouBac-  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which  have 
^<wpatiinients  correcting  the  bile  a  grand  and  striking^  appearance,  al- 
which  had  collected  in  the  viscera  of  though  milch  of  their  venerable  and 


stroyed,  by  some  repairs  and  at-  1  maun  ha  e  a  good  bargain  now, 
tempts  to  prevent  live  dilapidations  Eppie,  for  you  cheated  me  the  last 
of  time.  “  Od,  mistress,  an*  ye  werna 

Walking  forward  to  Montrose,  I  the  Deacon's  wife,  1  wad  say,  foul 
had  neither  companion  nor  adven-  pike  out  your  tongue,  for  scandaliz- 
ture,  and  crossed  a  fine  wooden  ing my  name!  I  cheat  naebody;  their 
bridge  over  the  South  Esk — a  large  e’en's  their  merchant.**  “  Weel,  Ep- 
river,  navigable  for  several  miles  pie,  ye  may  be  as  angry  as  you  please, 
above  the  bridge,  which,  I  was  told  but  I  got  an  ill  bargain  ;  for  when 
in  town,  requires  constant  and  ex-  the  haddocks  were  clean^  and  the 
pensive  repairs,  and  will,  ultimately,  heads  off,  they  were  just  nothing.” 
cost  more  than  one  of  more  durable  “  Od,  mistress,  ye*rc  a  braw  red- 
materials.  On  the  morning  after  luggit  wife,  as  lang’s  my  John,  in’ 
my  arrival,  the  friend  to  whom  I  a  pair  o*  guJe  braid  hurdies  o'  your 
had  been  introduced  said,  if  I  had  ain,  wi*  plenty  bcneatli  your  apron  ; 
any  taste  for  the  broad  humour  of  but  what  like  wad  ye  look  an’  jour 
lowlife,  it  might  be  worth  w’hile  to  head  were  aff,  an’  you  liingin,  to 
visit  the  fish-market,  where  there  wag  wi*  the  wind,  upon  the  wa’?  I 
were  poissardes  of  both  sexes,  from  trow  ye  wadna  be  muckle  boukit  I” 
different  fishing- villages,  some  from  As  we  left  them,  my  friend  related 
within  a  few  miles  of  Arbroath.  As  many  of  their  eccentricities  and  odd 
we  stootl  looking  and  listening,  a  savings,  among  which  1  noted  the 
country  farmer,  whose  carts  were  following  :  One  day  a  cow  had  broke 
just  passing,  came  up,  and  tapping  loose  from  the  sliambles,  and  escaped 
his  whip  on  some  fine  haddocks,  in-  to  the  outskirts  of  tlie  town,  in  the 
quired  tlie  price.  ‘'Just  twa  shil-  direction  where  party  of  fishers  of 
lings,  gudem an."  “IVill  no  less  do.^’*  both  sexes  were  a'pproaching  to  mar- 
said  he.  “  No  a  doit,  an*  I  sud  carry  ket :  the  pursuers  called  out  to  stop 
them  hame  again,"  replied  the  wife,  the  cow ;  one  fellow  fearlessly  rushed 
“  Well,  I  have  no  time  to  argue  wi*  forward  and  grasped  the  animal  by 
you  to-d^ ;  fling  them  into  the  cart  the  horns,  but  was  tossed  against  a 
there,  and  here's  your  money.”  When  wall,  and  his  arm  fractured ;  he  bow- 
the  farmer  w’as  gone,  the  fishwife  ever  kept  his  hold,  till  tlmse  behind 
said  to  her  companion,  “  Od,  *oman,  came  up,  wlien,  wagging  his  broken 
I’m  a  gryte  idiot — I’m  just  like  to  limb  in  front  of  the  cow,  he  cried, 
gang  mad — did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  “  Curse  your  saul !  ye  sou  of  a  — — , 

— the  gudeman's  surely  fey  the  d^,  look  at  your  handy- wark  !" 
for  he  ga’e  me  a*  that  I  sought.  ()d  I  dined  with  my  friend,  and  one 
I  could  bite  aff  my  ain  nose  that  I  of  the  party  reoommended  to  me  to 
tlidna  gcthauf-a-crown."  Now  came  take  the  road  by  Marykirk,  which 
a  portiy-looking  man,  with  a  protu-  would  lead  me  into  the  Ilow  of  the 
berance  of  bell  v,  w'hich  indicated  that  Meams,  and  bring  me  in  contact 
he  had  a  plentiful  share  of  the  good  with  a  frank,  hospitable  people  i  and 
things  of  this  life ;  seeming  to  me  retiring  to  a  side-table,  he  returned 
such  as  my  fancy  has  always  repre-  with  a  letter,  saying,  “  The  gentle- 
sen  ted  a  certain  London  knight,  of  man  to  whom  this  is  addressed  will 
turtle-loving  notoriety.  Looking  at  give  you  a  hearty  welcome,  ai^ 
a  large  cod,  he  asked  the  price. —  thank  me  for  introducing  you."  c 
“  Just  augh teen -pence,  llailie." — •  were  invited  out  to  sup,  where  1 
“  Eighteen-pence,  Margaret ! — the  found  company  much  to  my  likii^ 
half  would  be  enough."  “  Na,  weel-  and  the  lady  of  tlie  mansion  quit® 
a-w’at  na,  Sir, — tat*  a  better  look  o*  fascinating.  Iu.tbe  course  of 
her — she's  a  stately  weel-CTown  brute  literary  conversation,  a  newspspet 

— just  like  yoursel*.  Bailie."  This  wasproduced^  containing  some  witty, 
produced  a  laugh  among  the  by-  but  lufterly  satirical  verses,  the  sub- 
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lady,  checking  her  mirth,  said  she  but  some  minds  are  so  squeamishly 
was  angry  with  herself  for  laughing  delicate,  so  fearful  of  hurting  ano- 
at  a  man^'  more  sinned  against  than  ther’s  feelings  !  The  hero  of  the  ex- 
sinning,"  and  who,  she  was  sure,  cellent  anecdote  you  related  is  father 
would  feel  the  sting  deeply :  to  all  to  the  lady  who  did  the  honours  of 
of  which  most  of  those  present  as-  our  table,  and  her  brother  sat  on 
seated.  My  opinion  of  the  verses  your  left  hand  1  that  is  all—but  the 

being  asked,  I  said,  am  a  stran-  story  is  a  d - ‘sh  go«l  one,  and  ge- 

ger  to  the  character  here  held  up  to  nerally  known  here.**  So,  saying, 
ridicule ;  but,  from  what  I  have  just  he  broke  from  me  abruptly.  To  de- 
heanl,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  scribe  my  feelings  is  impossible — 
that  whatever  wit  may  be  display^  annihilation  would  have  been  a  fa¬ 
in  the  verses,  they  are  a  prostitution  vour ;  when  we  arrived  at  home,  I 
of  takiit ;  and  although  they  may  sunk  on  the  sofa,  with  my  brain 
i\o  credit  to  the  head,  do  very  little  whirling,  and,  as  I  believed,  all  the 
honour  to  the  heart  of  the  author,  blood  in  my  body  rushing  to  my  face. 
He  is  cither  a  madman,  scattering  My  friend  kindly  inquired  if  I  was 
tire-brtnds,  arrows,  and  death,  and  ill.^  “  Ay,  ill  indeed  i  cried  I ;  ''sick 
saying,  ‘  Am  not  I  in  sport?’  or  an  at  heart — that  wa/ d-;)ro;x>f  anecdote ! 
unfeeling  monster,  inflicting  pain,  oh  !  I  am  in  agony !’’  "  And  who 
and  exulting  in  the  writhings  of  his  told  you  that  it  was  mal  d^propos  ? 

victim.  In  a  word,  bitterly  as  I  But  1  need  not  ask,  it  was  Mr - ’* 

would  feel  in  being  made  thus  pub-  "  Yes,  it  was."  "  Well,  in  the  lan- 
licly  ridiculous,  yet  I  would  be  the  guage  of  Ollapod,  he  owed  you  one, 
subject  of  this  satire  rather  than  the  and  he  has  paid  you  with  interest, 
author."  My  sentiments  were  ap-  He  is  the  author  or  the  verses  which 
plauded,  and  the  conversation  slid  you  so  severely,  but  justly,  censured; 
into  another  channel :  still  the  com-  he  is  a  strange  man  ;  it  is  almost  as 
pany  seemed  fond  of  humour,  and  of  dangerous  to  be  his  friend,  as  to  have 
employing  their  risible  muscles,  him  for  an  enemy  ;  and  he  is  civilly 
Some  association  of  ideas,  or  my  treated  in  society,  upon  the  same 
evil  genius,  |vrompted  me  to  relate  an  principle  that  some  barbarous  na- 
anecdote  of  a  .gentleman,  which  I  tions  are .  said  to  worship  the  devil, 
bad  heard  in  Emnburgh,  and  which,  Aware  of  this,  he  seems  to  have 
although  it  cast  no  stain  upon  his  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  Em- 
woral  character,  placed  him  in  a  peror,  who  said,  '  Let  them  hate  me, 
most  ludicrous' point  of  view.  I  ex-  so  they  fear  me  !*  But  with  regard 
pected  it  to  produce  a  hearty  and  to  your  blunder,  although  it  was  un- 
universal  laugh  ;  but  found  it  fail  of  fortunate,  I  can  venture  to  assure 
that  effect ;  while  a  gentleman  on  the  you,  that  those  most  concerned  wiU 
opposite  side  of  the  table  gave  me  a  be  the  first  to  forgive  and  for^t  it." 
most  significant  look,  at  the  same  "  But  I  cannot  forgive  inys^f,  nor 
time  directing  a  hasty  glance  at  the  forget  that  I  am  an  egregious,  blun- 
Isdy  of  the  house.  1  felt  that  some-  dering  blockhead  !  ray  philippic 
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hospitable  friend  and  1  had  few  con¬ 
genial  habits.  1  saw  no  books  in  the 
family,  and  his  conversation  gene¬ 
rally  turned  on  ddd.sports  and  ex¬ 
ercises,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  bodi 
in  theory  and  practice.  Blanche,  a 
favourite  pointer,  was  his  constant 
companion  in  the  field  and  the  par¬ 
lour;  he  said  he  had  been  offered 
twenty  guineas  for  her,  and  affirmed 
he  would  not  take  fifty.  It  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  next  da^  we  should  take 
a  ride  across  Cairn  o  Mount,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stranger  from  Aberdeen, 
also  a  visitor.  1  had  not  rode  twen¬ 
ty  miles  on  horseback  for  ten  years 
past,  but  anxiety  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  country  made  me  agree  to  the 
proposal,  only  stipulating,  that  we 
should  ride  slowly.  We  started  after 
breakfast,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep 
narrow  glen,  passed  the  elegant  and 
princely-looking  mansion  of  Drura- 
tochty,  surrounded  by  bleak  barren 
hills.  I  was  delighted  wdth  the  wild 
and  apparently  interminable  heath, 
which  we  traversed  in  a  zig-zag  di¬ 
rection,  to  avoid  the  acclivities  which 
,  rose  in  succession  before  us  ;  at  last 
we  reached  their  termination,  and 
the  rude  sublimity  of  Bloch- na-bane 
burst  on  our  view.  This  hill,  which 
is  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above 
tlic  level  of  the  sea,  is  still  a  more 
striking  object,  from  a  most  roman- 
tic-looking  rock  on  its  summit.  We 
proceeded  to  Cuttie’s  Hillock,  where 
i  ha<l  a  peep  at  the  wide-extended 
banks  of  ti>e  l)ee  ;  we  dined  and  pass¬ 
ed  some  hours  there,  over  libations  of 
diluted  mountain  dew,”  which, 
coniMrcd  with  the  whisky  made 
south  the  Tay,  might  be  tenned  the 
Nectar  of  Elysium.  Having  mounted 
our  lugs,  we  took  our  return  by  aroute 
which  baffles  description,  the  road 
was  so  rough,  “  if  rojul  it  might  be 
that  shape  hail  none.”  I  was 
«ick  of  the  saddle,  and  looked  with 
dejected  eye  on  Alps  behind  Alps, 
still  rising  between  me  and  home. 
By  and  by  we  fell  into  a  smoother 
path,  and  winding  along  a  green  nar¬ 
row  valley,  my  companions  began 
to  post  on ;  my  pony  was  fiery,  and 
disdained  to  lag  behiml.  For  a  change 
of  position,  I  endeavoured  to  stand 
tn  the  wliile  the  pony  was 

jnxwcetliiig  with  increaseil  velocity ; 
ihii  cffbrt,  bud  perhaps  the  irregula¬ 
rity  of  my  motions,  made  one  of  the 


stirrup-leatliers  give  way ;  1  heard 
the  clatter  of  the  iron  as  it  fell,  and 
it  was  only  by  great  exertion  thu  1 
recovered  my  balance.  To  preserve 
something  like  an  equilibrium,  I  wis 
forced  to  throw  my  other  foot  out 
of  its  support,  and  rest  iny  whole 
weight  on  the  saddle ;  this  was  neither 
pleasant  nor  safe,  for  in  spite  of  my 
specific  gravity,  I  vacillated  like  a 
pendulum,  although  with  far  less  re¬ 
gularity.  1  keenly  felt  this  could 
not  continue  long  ;  my  companions 
were  about  an  hundred  yards  before 
me,  and  I  was  reining  in  my  na^  as 
much  as  possible.  I  n  crossing  a  ford, 
their  horses  halted  to  drink;  mine 
had  now  discoveretl  my  lack  of  eques¬ 
trian  skill,  and  hasting  forward  with 
speed  which  increased  at  every  step, 
run  alongside  of  his  companions,  and 
suddenly  stopping  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  pitched  me  over  his  ears 
in  the  water,  which  was  deep  enough 
to  save  me  from  being  much  hurt, 
without  great  danger  of  drowning. 
After  floundering  about  like  a  sal¬ 
mon  stranded  on  a  shallow,  ami  strug¬ 
gling  to  regain  the  stream,  I  recover¬ 
ed  my  upright  position,  and  wading 
forward,  stood  on  ^terra  firma,  the 
water  pouring  from  me  like  a  half  • 
drowned  rat.  Wc  were  now  within 
two  miles  of  home,  and  as  I  had  more 
reasons  than  one  for  declining  to  ride, 

I  insisted  upon  walking.  Lest  f  should 

catch  cold,  I  was  supplied  with  dry 
clothes  ;  but'  as  the  farmer  was  al»ut 
half  a  foot  taller  than  I,  andhisprtli 
still  more  in  proportion,  I  wade  a 
grotesque  appearance  in  my  change 
of  dress ;  at  supper,  the  children  with 
difficulty  kept  from  laughing  in  wy 
face,  and  I  retired  early,  my  jwjdc 
wounded  at  the  ridiculous  exhibition 
1  had  made.  , 

Next  morning,  as  I  had  affiiwo 
I  was  no  worse  of  my  bath, » 
shooting  excursion  was  proposed  I 
clothes  had  heeoi  dried  and  brud^ » 
and  1  could  find  no  excuse 
ing  toacctnwpany  them,  althcm^l*’* 
dared  1  could 'not  shoot- 
matter,  wc  will  teach 
time  for  you  to  learn,**  said  the  W' 
mer ;  you  shall  take  a 
'and  ril  lay  a  bet  you  either  kd 
wound  before  we  return.** 
feats  with  fire-arms  haal 
a  pocket-pistoli  'when  a  school-  . » 
on  the  King's  birth-day; 


ridiculous  by  awkwanlness,  or  ]^r-  with  looks  scarcely  less  appalling 
htjw  timidity.  However,  my  piece  than  were  those  of  ‘‘  the  blood-bol- 
wts  delivered  to  me,  with  instruc-  tered  Banquo''  to  iVIacbetli,  with  this 
lions  which  were  to  be  illustrated  by  addition^  that  every  whine  seemed  to 
example  on  the  field  of  action,  as  1  say,  “  I  did  it  V* 
w-as  to  be  for  some  time  an  attentive  The*  children,  who  at  morning 
spectator.  Our  coi^:se  was  directed  fondled,  and  hung  on  my  coat,  now 
to  Strath- Fennella ;  but  my  com-  eyeil  me  askance,  and  shrunk  from 
panions  soon  displayed  their  dexteri-  my  touch  ;  a  party  had  been  invited 
ty  on  the  fields  in  our  way ;  they  bag-  to  dine,  and  1  bad  the  mortification 
pad  several  braces  of  partridges,  and  of  hearing  inquiries  about  the  acci- 
now  insisted  that  1  should  try  my  dent  reiterated  on  the  arrival  of  every 
Bkill  with  the  first  covey  that  should  guest.  The  farmer,  to  do  him  jus- 
be  spnmg ;  ray  objections  were  over-  tice,  tried  every  means  to  make  me 
ruled,  my  piece  was  loaded,  and  I  forget  the  circumstance ;  but  his  ef- 
wis  instructed  to  hold  myself  in  forts  were  in  vain ;  the  wounded  ani- 
readiness  to  fire,  when  they  gave  the  mal  was  before  ray  eyes,  and  my  ears 
word.  The  sagacious  Blanche  indi-  were  at  intervals  shocked  by  tlie  chil- 
cated  that  the  important  moment  was  dren  exclaiming,  Poor  Blanche  !’* 
at  hand — it  came.  ?  Fire  !’'  cried  At  night,  1  announced  my  intention 
the  Aberdonian.  I  did  so ;  but,  of  departing  next  morning,  and  al- 
alas!  how  shall  I  state  the  result?  though  kindly  pressed  to  stay,  was 
Mine  ilUc  lacrynue  !  How  1  levelled,  inflexible ;  for  1  saw  that  every  one 
or  pointed  my  piece,  I  know  not ;  recollected  what  I  could  not  forget, 
neither  can  I  stale  positively  whether  I  went  to  bed  with  the  firm  resolve 
1  winked  or  shut  my  eyes ;  1  can  of  hastening  home,  lest  1  should  fall 
only  narrate  the  melan^oly  fact,  how-  into  still  farther  mishaps ;  it  was  late 
ever  incredible  it  may  appear  to  before  1  could  sleep,  and  even  then, 
sportsmen,  that  although  1  missed  the  ghost  of  Blancne  hovered  before 
the  birds,  poor  Blanche  set  up  a  pite-  ray  eyes  ;  and  her  wailings,  mingled 
ousand  djreadful  howl,  and  lay  whin-  with  the  curses  of  the  farmer,  “  not 
inp  on  the  grass.  Curse  the  fel-  loud,  but  deep,”  rung  in  my  ^rs. 
low  !  has  he  shot  Blanche  ?"  cried  the  By  Fettercairn  and  Brechin  was 
farmer.  W e  approached  ;  the  poor  now  my  nearest  way  home,  and  had 
creature  lay  panting,  and  raised  her  my  mind  been  at  ease,  I  might  have 
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that  he  wouW  next  day  walk  out  with 
me.  An  elegant  bed-room,  downjr 
couch, and  other  “appliances  to  boot, ' 
could  not  banish  disagreeable  recol¬ 
lections  ;  and  I  lay  musing  on  the 
past,  till  the  clock  in  the  lobby  struck 
four,  when,  unfortunately,  I  felt  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  visit  a  solitary 
temple,  which  I  had  observed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  garden.  In  an  under- 
waistcoat,  drawers,  and  slippers,  I 
stole  softly  down  stairs,  and  reached 
the  sequestered  spot.  The  moon  was 
shining  brightly ;  but  dark  clouds 
were  scudding  along  the  sky,  and  the 
night  wind  was  chilly.  A  v  ith  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  prolong  my  stay,  1  had 
made  my  egress  from  the  garden,  and 
was  just  entering  the  back  court,  when 
a  mastiff  and  wolf-looking  Cerberus, 
of  whose  existence  I  was  ignorant, 
sprung  at  me,  with  a  growl  which 
might  have  appalled  hearts  of  greater 
fortitude  than  mine  ;  1  retreat^,  and 
the  rattling  of  his  chain  offered  the 
consolation,  that,  whatever  might  be 
his  ferocity,  his  range  was  limited. 
AVlietber  he  was  asleep  on  his  post 
when  1  came  out,  or  how  he  allowed 
me  to  pass,  I  cannot  say,  but  be  seem¬ 
ed  resolute  in  opposing  my  entrance  ; 
and  1  observed,  with  a  feeling  of  de¬ 
spair,  that  his  chain  permitted  nim  the 
range  of  the  whole  court.  I  attempt¬ 
ed  to  soothe  him,  but  he  held  my 
blandishments  in  defiance,  standing 
in  an  attitude  ready  to  spring  upon 
me,  with  bristling  nack,  rattling  his 
chain,  and  growling  harsh  thunder. 
Ashamed  to  call,  and  doubtful  of 
being  heard,  I  resolved  and  re-re¬ 
solved,”  and  at  last  retreated  to  the 
garden,  to  wait  the  family's  rising. 
My  feelings,  at  this  addition  to  the 
ridiculous  attitudes  in  which  I  had 
previously  appeared,  combining  with 
a  heavy  shower  which  bow  fell,  and 
my  slight  covering,  produced  some¬ 
thing  like  an  ague  fit,  and  1  retreated 
to  the  interior  of  the  temple  1  had 
j^t  left,  determined  to  exercise  pa¬ 
tience  as  the  only  remedy ;  but, 

”  Oh !  'twas  a  dreadful  iiUcn  al  of  thne!** 

The  sun  was  now  about  rising, 
and  I  began  to  ponder  at  the  ridi¬ 
culous  figure  1  should  make  when 
^covered  ;  but  my  cogitations  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  ser- 
vant-inaid  in  the  court,  who  spying 
me  thfongh  the  railing  on  the  gartlen 


wall,  screamed  out,  “  Oh,  Meg! 
tlieir's  either  a  thief  or  a  ghaistin 
the  garden  !**  Believing  that  the  girls 
would  alarm  their  roaster,  1  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  into  an  evergreen 
thicket,  to  await  his  approach.  At 
1  conjectured,  he  appeared  in  a  few 
minutes,  armed  with  a  musket ;  and, 
what  was  to  me  still  more  alarming, 
accompanied  by  the  terrific  animal 
which  had  proauced  my  distress.  1 
observed  one  of  the  girls  point  to  my 
retreat ;  but  both  kept  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  gate,  peeping  through  the 
rails,  while  the  gentleman  approach¬ 
ed  with  his  piece  levelled.  More  i- 
fraid  of  the  dog,  1  called  out  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  name  and  my  own — canii 
from  my  retreat — was  recognired— 
explanation  followed, — and  1  was 
conducted  up  stairs ;  the  tittering  of 
the  girls  in  the  kitchen,  as  1  pa^, 
seeming  to  my  ears  like  the  hisses 
of  the  furies.  As  1  declined  going 
to  bed,  we  had  a  long  walk  kfore 
breakfast,  at  which  1  saw  the  young 
ladies  blush,  as  they  endeavoured  to 
suppress  their  smiles;  1  therefore 
determined  upon  departing  imme¬ 
diately. 

Arriving  at  Forfar,  I  found  it  i 
fair-day,  with  a  cattle  anil  horse- 
market.  AV’alking  out  by  the  lake 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  1  came 
up  with  a  man,  dressed  like  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer,  whom  1  found 
communicative  and  well  informed; 
and  after  having  walked  about  an 
hour  in  company,  we  entered  the 
town  together.  Happening  to  men¬ 
tion  that  I  intended  walking  to  Dun¬ 
dee,  he  said  that  be  had  to  ride  tloni 
in  a  gig  to  within  two  miles  of  tbt 
city,  and  would  be  glad  of  my  co^ 
pany ;  bis  business  was  finished,  and 
we  could  take  some  dinner  and  depart- 
Stepping  into  an  inn,  we  had  dinscr, 
during  which,  we  became  still  hefiff 
pleased  with  each  other.  He  **'®*J^ 
ed  upon  having  a  bottle  of  wine,  aiw 
before  it  iras  quite  finished,  amw 
more  company  eame  in.  He  whim¬ 
pered  to  me,  that  he  would  atep 
down  and  see  his  hor^  M,  and  re¬ 
turn  immediately.  When  nearly  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  I  rung  for  ^ 
waiter,  and  luquireil  if  he  knew  a^ 

thing  of  the  gentleman  *'wbo  han 

dined  with  me*?  “  He  is  fone  W 
ago,  Sir,”  was  the  reydy. "  Gone!  mn- 
potsible  “  Yes,  Sir ;  1  aaw  bi» 
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mount  his  horse,"  said  the  waiter, 
with  a  significant  grin.  The  com¬ 
pany  saw  my  look  of  disappointment, 
and  smiled,  while  one  said,  “  1  fear, 
:Sir,  )ou  are  a  stranger,  and  have 

been  duped  by  Mr - ;  from 

whence  come  you,  that  you  do  not 
know  him?"  1  shortly  related  what 
1)^  passed.  That  is  a  common 
trick  with  him — did  he  not  borrow 
a  ))ound  or  two  of  you?"  No." 
“  Well,  you  have  made  a  lucky  es¬ 
cape,  in  treating  him  with  a  dinner 
and  a  bottle  of  wine."  Discharging 
the  bill,  I  departed,  fretting  sadly  ; 
but  had  not  gone  far,  when  recollect¬ 
ing  that  1  had  left  my  umbrella,  I 
turned  back,  and  again  entered  the 
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^  the  tvaiter,  us  to  the  banks ;  but  I  stood  in  wild 

The  com-  amazement,  for  it  seemed  not  fifty 
•  ,  -  _ 1 _ 1.1_  .  -1  ^  1  • 


yards  in  breadth ;  and  on  looking 
to  the  right,.  1,  beheld  a  bridge  a- 
cross.  I  rubbed  my  eyes — gazed  in 
astonishment — and  wondered  if  I 
was  aw'ake.  My  companion  seemed 
to  enjoy  my  confusion,  and  when  1 
exclaimed,  WTxere  am  1  ?"  he  put 
ioto  my  hands  a  card  of  the  follow- 


uig  tenor  ; 


Sir,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
innocent  deception,  in  landing  you 
in  Cujpar-of- Angus,  instead  of  Dun¬ 
dee,  from  which  you  are  just  the 
same  distance  as  when  I  took  you 
up  ;  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  com¬ 
pany  to  dinner,  and  will  with  plea- 


turaca  oacK,  ana  again  entered  me  pany  to  dinner,  and  win  witii  plea- 
room.  Chme  away.  Sir  !"  cried  the  sure  attend  you  to  Dunkeld,  and  af- 
geatlemau  in  the  chair ;  “  you  are  terwards  to  Dundee,  as  an  atonc- 
iii  luck,  and  can  still  have  a  ride  ;  I  ment  for  the  freedom  of  a  joke." 

Iwve  a  gig,  and,  since  you  went  out,  I  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
liave  learned  that  ray  wife  stops  here  disguising  the  anger  which  I  felt  at 
with  a  sick  friend  ;  you  shall  go  w  ith  being  duped,  as  if  every  one  read /bo/ 

loe;  ril  engage  to  set  you  down  on  written  in  my  face.  After  break- 

the  High  Street:  take  a  chair,  and  fast,  I  called  for  my  bill.  am 
keep  yourself  easy."  My  apologies  not  an  innkeeper,  but  am  oblige<l  by 
were  disregarded,  and  I  w^as  forced  your  company,  of  which  I  ex^x^ct 

to  comply.  They  drank  freely,  were  more,"  said  the  gentleman.  This  in- 

ixcellent  company,  and  it  was  late  formation  augmented  my  chagrin, 
before  we  started.  A  thick  fog  pre-  and  I  persisted  on  departing  imme- 
vunted  my  seeing  to  any  distance,  diately. 

and  night  soon  set  in.  At  last  we  Determinetl  not  again,  to  commit 
arrived,  and  I  was  surprised  at  reacli-  myself,  I  pushed  on  to'  Dundee, — 
ieg  the  inn  so  soon  after  entering  the  crossed  the  Tay  without  stopping — 
town,  but  believed  it  owing  to  the  slept  at  the  head-inn, — proceeded  to 
way  we  had  approacluxL  We  jump-  Kirkcaldy,  where  I  intended  tobreak- 
t*d  out,  tlie  landlord  came  to  tbe  door,  fast,  but  found  a  boat  pushing  off, 
and  my  companion  drew  him  aside  and  stept  on  board.  Fate  bad  still 
for  a  moment ;  an  apology  was  tlien  more  to  add  to  my  jictty  vexations  ; 
made  that  the  house  waa  full,  and  the  boat  ran  a-ground  on  a  rock  in 
we  were  conducted  into  the  family  the  neighbourhood  of  Incbkeitb,  and 
l>arlour,  where  it  was  proposed  we  there,  upwards  of  twenty  passengers, 
should  sup  ;  but  the  gcutleman  was  of  both  sexes,  lay  fast,  without  a  bit 
called  out,  and  the  lai^lord  soon  af-  of  bread  or  a  drop  of  water  on  board, 
'^r  entered  with  hU  compliments,  till  the  reflux  of  the  tide  relieved  us 
joying  business  had  taken  liimaway,  from  our  captivity.  I  reached  home, 
but  that  he  would  breakfast  with  us  with  wearied  limbs,  and  as  unhaj^py 
jn  the  morning.  We  had  .an  excel-  as  I  could  well  be^  witliou^  the  r^- 
l^t  supper,  and  I  was  shewn  to  my  morse  attending  upon  wilfuTand 
i^-room  by  the  landlord, ,  where  I  liberate  guilt.  I  had  set  out  witb  the 
J^pt  soundly,  and  arose  early*  On  pleasing  anticipations  of  a  philoso- 
down  stairs,  1  £ouna  mine  phic  tourist :  but,  instead  of  remarks 


wtik,  gad  jie  proposed  accompany^  lous,  perhaps  contemptible^  where- 
roe.  The  town  ^seemed  quite  evw  1  had  stopped*'  However,  ex- 
^  and!  was  astonished  wben  perience  has  taught  me,  that  learn- 
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And,  like  two  early  blossoms  twined,  ! 
Light  sporting  in  the  summer  wind, 

Fear’d  no  rude  rending  tempest’s  sway, 

To  sweep  their  gentle  links  away  ! 

Beneath  the  shade  of  leafy  boughs, 

Those  witnesses  of  lover’s  vows — 

Beneath  the  bright  and  twinkling  eyes 
That  watch’d  them  in  the  silent  skies. 
They  stood  till,  from  her  father’s  tower, 

Its  bell  peal’d  out  their  parting  hour ; 

And  they  must  learn  each  short-lived  joy, 
The  heart  with  many  a  pang  must  buy, 

All  crowding  in  the  dreary  knell. 

Toll’d  in  that  last  sad  word— farewell  \ 

With  cheek  all  pale,  and  gathering  tear, 
And  strange  foreboding  throb  of  fear, 
There  Eda  linger’d,  till  they  hear 
A  rustling  through  the  trees — 

Is  it  the  leaf  that  w-hispers  near 
Its  secret  to  the  breeze  ? 

Is  it  the  sound  of  wHld  bird’s  wing, 

That  seeks  his  lonely  mate, 

Or,  ’reft  of  her,  dies  wandering 
All  dark  and  desolate  ? 

Ah  !  no — ere  they  could  move  or  speak, 
Bush’d  from  concealment  there, 

A  band  w’ho  heeded  not  the  shriek 
Of  beauty  in  despair. 

Alonzo  from  her  side  is  torn. 

And  to  a  vehicle  is  borne. 

Whose  steeds  are  reus'd  by  sounding  lash, 
And  on  with  rear  and  bound  they  dash 
O’er  hill  and  dale — through  wood  and 
waste. 

Away — away  in  foaming  haste  ; 

And  while  he  heard  the  maiden’s  shriek 
Upon  the  night-breeze  w’axing  weak, 

By  rage  and  grief  to  frenzy  WTOUght, 
Roll’d  the  tempestuous  sea  of  thoaght, 
Like  midnight  billows  o*er  his  brain, 

Till  deep  delirium  lull’d  its  pain  ! 

He  woke  at  last  where  sung  the  brcc» 

Its  nighUsong  o’er  the  rolling  seas— 

He  felt  the  tossing  of  the  bark, 

That  reel’d  amidst  the  w’aters  dark. 
Which  waft  him  onwards  to  hit  dooir, 

In  hollow  thunders  through  the  gloom. 
While  soars  the  ship  from  their  assault. 
Far  up  into^  the  gloomy  vault, 

Or,  deep  into  the  yawniug  wave, 
Descends  to  aa  oceai>  graves 

At  nwm,  releas’d  frPm  bonda  he  stood, 
And  upon  the  Hrirfibg 
And  where  the  sky  and'oeeab  met. 
Beheld  his  fixative  mountaiiis  set— 
Beheld  the  rising  wave  roll  o*ef 
Their  distant  summits  high  and  b(«ur« 
When  smiling  Morn  had  placedf  on 
Her  glad  and  glorious  diadem— 


Tiic  moonbeams  sleep  on  mountains  lone, 
The  shadow'  in  the  silent  vale, 

The  vesper  bell  its  dreary  tone 

Swings  slowly  on  the  sighing  gale. 

The  stars  are  on  their  walks  of  night, 
Through  silent  seas  of  azure  light ; 

The  silvery  streamlets  tinkling  fall 
From  rocks  w  ith  murmurs  musical. 

And  many  a  dark-eyed  Sjianish  maid 
Is  wandering  in  the  secret  shade 
Of  evening  bower  and  orange  grove. 

To  list  the  whisper’d  words  of  love  ; 

Or  nightingale,  whose  plaintive  hymn 
Soars  sweet  w  hen  heaven  and  earth  are 
dim, 

When  day  is  with  departed  years. 

And  nature  lies  embalm’d  in  tears. 

Is  it  the  sound  of  her  fairy  feet. 

Or  of  his  heart’s  increasing  beat, 

Alonzo  hears  in  the  leafy  shade. 

Where  he  lingers  to  meet  the  blushing 
maid  ? 

Fair  Eda,  who  had  lent  an  ear 
To  VOW'S  her  father  must  not  hear  ; 
Alonzo’s  sire  had  been  bis  foe. 

And  though  he  long  had  slept  below, 

Yet,  hatr^  to  the  dead  and  gone 
Was  iiow’  transferr'd  from  sire  to  son. 

But  ne’er  did  Spanish  maiden’s  heart 
In  love  enact  a  coward  part ; 

But,  ardent  as  her  own  bright  clime. 
Unchanged,  unchill’d,  by  wintry  time. 

By  all  that  tempts  to  wander  tried 
For  that  hatii  ever  liv’d  or  died. 

’Tis  she  indeed  !  and  heart  meets  heart. 
As  ne’er  from  that  embrace  to  part : 

They  want  no  words — those  throbs  as 
well 

Her  bosom’s  tender  tale  can  tell ; 

O’er  that  each  darkly  clustering  tress 
Clung,  but  scarce  veil’d  its  loveliness. 

As  o’er  her  love  she  droop’d  like  w  illow, 
'Hiat  weejw  above  the  parting  billow  ; 
While  stream’d  from  her  dark  eye  the 
light. 

As  when  at  first  it  dawn’d  from  night ; 
But,  wandering  through  live  mist  of 
tears. 

A  beam  of  liojie  bedimm’d  with  fears. 

How'  changed  our  lot  since  early  time, 
Ere  eanli  was  stain’d  with  grief  and 
crime— 

Ere  wither'd  in  their  wintry  air, 

A  w  orld  where  all  was  good  and  fair— . 
When,  id  the  skies,  each  glorioas  mom, 
ithout  a  cloud  or  tear  was  bom— 

M  heo  si|{h’d  upon  the  evening  gales 
The  songs  of  angels  o’er  the  vales— 
WbetH  without  fault,  or  fear  of  ill, 

The  hearts  of  youth  might  love  their  fin, 
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And  thunders  on  their  fearful  flight, 
Roll'd  roaring  through  the  hall  of  night 
Meet  music  for  each  demon  form 
That  revell’d  on  the  rising  storm  ! 


Oh!  in  an  hour  so  dread,  so  drear. 
When  Innocence  itself  must  fear, 

Say,  if  the  eye  of  Guilt  e'er  clase, 

Rests  it  in  shadow  of  rejx^se  ? 

Ah !  no !  it  sleeps  the  sleep  that  teems 
ith  s|)ectres  of  the  land  of  dreams, 

1  he  scene  of  its  dire  vision^s  laid 
Mid  ocean  and  *mid  ambuscade ; 
i  he  flashing  gun — the  waters*  howl 


1 00  well  reveals  th*  internal  storm  ; 

And  o’er  the  brow  the  big  drops  pour — 
That  mental  tempest’s  thundcr-show’r— 
TUI,  with  its  own  vrild  frantic  cry, 

It  wakes  in  speechless  agony  ! 

lU  -J1' 

^woke  that  crew,  as,  with'  a  shock, 

Jne  vessel  rpiiverM  on  a  rock  1 
moment— iiod  the  peopled  deck  ‘ 
as  one  sad  scone  of  >yoe  and  wreck. 
Breath  the  lea-beam  lay  the  shore,  , , 
Tk*^  with  the  breakors*  roar ;  / 

winds  and  waters,  there  »• 
Ki  .  ,  j  of  despair^ ,  i 

wild  blaze  which  swetit ,  the 

gloom 

^  >nonicnt  Ixom  the  yawning  (omby  i 
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At  soft  and  solemn  hour  of  eve, 

’Tis  sweet  the  haunts  of  men  to  leave. 
When  sadly  sounds  the  vesper-l)ell, 

The  pale  departing  day’s  farcw’ell. 

Which,  sailing  o’er  the  slumbMng  sea. 
Blent  with  its  dreamy  murmurs  far, 
Seems  parting  soul  of  Melody, 

Or  Music  melting  from  a  star, 

Such  m  in  sleep  oft  Fancy  hears 
Flow  back  from  long-departed  years ; 

For  Music  still  delights  to  cast 
Her  mighty  magic  round  the  past, — 

O’er  faded  scenes  enchantment  breathes,— 
The  broken  bow’r,  as  ivy,  wreathes,— 
O’er  perish’d  joys  her  mantle  throw’s 
Of  inspiration — till  the  wroes 
Of  Memory  mystic  charms  possess. 

That  ne’er  w’ere  know’n  to  Happiness. 

At  hours  like  these  ’tis  sw’eet  to  be, 

Oh,  Solitude !  a  guest  w’ith  thee  ! 

In  twilight  glen — by  wood  or  hiil. 

To  meet  and  part  w  ith  thee  at  will ; 

But  by  tliy  presence  ever  haunted^ 

On  desert  land  in  ocean  planted, 

Th’  eternal  prison-house  of  seas. 

Our  only  friends  its  rocks  and  trees  ; 

To  hear  dread  Nature’s  voice  alone, 

Save  when  we  startle  at  our  owm. 
Bursting  in  agony’s  dork  mood, 

When  sorrows  may  not  be  subdued— 
Then  feels  the  lost  forsaken  one 
Man  was  not  made  to  dwell  alone  ! 

And  yet,  perchance,  like  gleams  that  fall 
Amidst  the  tempest’s  interval. 

E’en  there  a  brief  and  broken  ray 
Of  hope  might  o’er  his  bo«om  stray — 

A  beam  scarce  noticed  till  ’tis  gone, 

The  echo  of  a  soothing  tone— 

A  passing  sound  of  happier  times— 

A  breath  that  wafts  from  blessed  climes— 
An  odour  o’er  the  w  ide  abyss. 

To  cheer  the  depths  of  loneliness  ! 

But,  worn  with  sorrow,  day  by  day 
A  torpor  o’er  his  bosom  grew', 

For  gri^,  that  wears  itself  away. 

Wears  out,  alas !  our  feelings  too. 

Each  night  he  lay  where  thickets  spread, 
Nigh  ’reft  alike  of  hopes  and  fears. 

But  there,  w’hilc  slept  his  weary  head. 
His  soul  was  with  departed  years, 

Till  fled  before  the  morning  beam. 

His' slumber's  phantom -peojded  dieam, 
And  from  its  scenes  he  would  awaken 
All  solHary  and  forsaken. 

Like  some  lone  tree  the  lightning’s  wing 
Hath  left  a  scath’d  and  blacken’d  thing. 
Which,  from  his  bosom  calls  the  sigh 
Of  Pilgrim  as  he  passes  by. 

The  w’aves  are  high  upon  the  shore, 

Its  cold  difk  ladling  evermore ; 

Roll’d  o’er  a  bleak  and  boundless  sea. 
Those  wanderers  of  Eternity 

like  Guilt,  their  troublid  breast, 
Like  which  thdr  doom  forbids  to  rest ; 


The  sobbing  breezes  come  and  go. 

As  they  were  voiced  with  spirits’  woe ; 
The  skies  are  cloth’d  with  sable  pall, 
And  fast  the  thunder-torrents  fall, 

And  wildly  over  isle  and  main 
Descends  the  howiing  hurricane ; 

The  deep  lifts  up  its  voice,  and  calls 
The  echoes  from  their  cavern  walls. 

It  seem’d  as  if  some  demon  there 
Moan’d  forth  his  sorrows  to  the  air ; 
The  groaning  of  the  w'oods,  that  bow’d 
Their  heads  beneath  the  hurrying  cloud ; 
The  rending  roar  of  the  troubled  sky— 
The  peals  of  Heaven’s  artillery — 

The  fire  and  flood  that,  fiercely  blending, 
Were  in  one  mingled  sheet  descending ; 
The  sinking  cloud  and  soaring  sea. 

The  elemental  revelry. 

Seem’d  Nature,  in  her  final  day, 
Convulsing  ere  she  pass’d  away ; 

But  Morn,  that  rose  serenely  bright. 
Smil’d  on  the  ruins  of  the  night ; 

Her  glorious  eye  ne’er  shed  a  tear 
Of  sorrow  o’er  this  troubled  sphere ; 

The  wave  in  gladness  its  head. 

And  sports  and  dances  round  the  dead, 
And  revels  o’er  the  wrecks  that  sleep 
In  the  dread  circle  of  the  deep. 

Alonzo  wanders  down,  once  more. 

Unto  the  solitary  shore. 

And  sees— oh.  Heavens  !  wliat  he  must 
deem 

Delusion  of  a  lovely  dream, 

A  bark  in  sheltering  cove  that  lay  ! 

But  oh  !  that  vision  fair 
He  feels  will  surely  melt  away 
Like  mist  in  the  morning  air— 

No — no— her  white  sails  slowly  rise, 
Like  angel  wings  to  save— 

To  waft  him  on  to  Paradise — 

To  bear  him  from  the  grave ! 

His  cries  fur  o’er  the  waters  float. 

And  from  the  vessel’s  side 
He  sees  descend  a  little  boat. 

And  swiftly  cleave  the  tide. 

A  moment  w'ilder'd  with  th’  excess — 
The  boundless  burst  of  happiness, 

His  thoughts  on  wanderings  far  gone. 
He  stood  like  monumental  stone. 

Till,  touch’d  by  wakening  Memor3',flow 
As  from  the  rock  to  Moses’  rod. 

The  gushing  tears,  like  wintry  rills. 
When  thaw  is  on  the  silent  hills  ! 

The  bark  for  Pereia’s  Gulf  was  bound, 
She  bore  him  to  that  coast 
Where  the  pale  wilderness  around 
Beyond  the  skies  is  lost : 

He  thought  not  of  the  regions  lone. 

For  the  star  of  love  beyond  tbcin  shone* 
^  nd  brightly  beacon’d  him  to  brave  ^ 
The  sullen  depths  of  Nature’s  grave . 

Fair  as  the  last  flow’r  on  the  wild. 
Departed  Summer’s  latest  child— 
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To  Autumn  left— an  orphan  one. 

Whose  every  friend  is  dead  and  gone, 

Best  bloom  of  feeling.  Love  !  thou  art. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  heart  I 
Sweet  as  in  burning  sands  the  sfaing 
To  Arab,  faint  with  wandering. 

Art  thou — a  pure  and  blessed  rill. 

Where  the  lorn  spirit  lingers  still ! 

Time  to  the  waste-bound  w'anderer  brings 
No  change  upon  his  silent  wings ; 

To  him  each  weary  day  rolls  o’er, 

Unvaried  as  the  day  before- 
Alonzo  join’d  those  tribes  that  stray 
Through  hfe  along  the  homeless  way. 

And  found  w  ith  them,  upon  the  waste, 
I’roiection — shelter — food  and  rest. 

They  parted  when  long  days  were  num¬ 
ber’d, 

Where  w  recks  of  ages  deeply  slumber’d, 
In  mountain  masses  wildly  hurl’d. 

The  earliest  ruins  of  the  w’orld, 

Wti(»sc  dim  and  shapeless  giant  forms 
Have  mock’d  ten  thousand  sweeping 
storms; 

In  melancholy  grandeur  pil’d. 

They  soar  and  sadden  o’er  the  wild 
Kternal — shadowy— and  sublime. 

In  dread  companionship  with  Time- 
Sole  tenants  of  the  silent  lands, 

HVr  them  he  vainly  shakes  his  sands; 

For  ever  o’er  the  lifeless  plain 
They  hold  with  him  divided  reign ; 

But  oh  !  how'  mute  the  scene  where  rung. 
Hound  Babel’s  tow’r,  each  varied  tongue  ! 
Where  gleam’d  the  lights  through  gay 
saloon, 

Tis  midnight  at  the  hour  of  noon  ! 

And  in  tlie  halls  of  eastern  kings 
Now  flaps  the  bat  his  sable  wings  ! 

All  dim  in  Time’s  uncertain  haze. 

The  tw  ilight  of  departed  days  ; 

Her  them  obUvion  broods,  and  claims 
'I'heir  heroes— history— and  names, 

^  rom  lorn  memorials  of  pride ; 

Tradition’s  self  with  age  hath  died  ; 

They  stand  Uke  spirits  in  despair 
Whom  hope  hath  left  that  latest  clings ; 
The  very  ivy  dwells  not  there— 

Fnend  of  forsaken  things  1 
H'er  the  dead  nation’s  funeral  pile 
No  w'ild-flow’r  now  is  seen  to  smile  ; 

No  lonely  leaf— no  blade  of  grass, 

Waves  o’er  the  sullen  stone ; 

Beneath  its  deadly  shade,  alas  ! 

The  very  weeds  are  gone  ! 

As  evening  dim  and  sombre  fril, 

Alonzo  felt  the  awTul  spell, 

Breath’d  from  those  mouldeKrs,  as  they 
ihiew 

A  night-shade  o’er  the  hfeless  view, 
en  listing— from  a  dungeon  den 

kIa  voice  of  men  ! 

•  Jmm  a  porch  that  darkly  yawn’d 
Bush  d  out  on  him  a  . 
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At  that  most  secret,  solemn  hour, 

When  spirits  walk  the  world  in  power, 

W  hen,  arm’d  with  horrors,  they  intrude 
Upon  the  soul’s  deep  solitude. 

To  iicourge  unseen  each  secret  crime, 

And  rack  the  guilty  ere  their  time ; 

Such  Kufferii>gfs  their  dreams  disclose, 

Scarce  deadlier  than  waking  woes  ; 

The  absent  gaze,  that  seems  to  stray 
Through  boundless  vacancy  away  ; 

Then  from  th  t  muring  mood,  they  start 
As  memory’s  lightning  smites  the  heart, 

At.d  blasts  with  scathing  dash  its  cure, 

W’herc  happiness  can  dwell  no  more; 

All — all  the  watchful  eve  inform, 

n/  ■ 

That  gnaws  within  Ih’  undying  worm  : 

Oh  !  could  we  lift  the  veil  that  hangs 
Around  the  soul,  and  hides  its  pangs. 

Then  should  the  smiles  that  sjiarkle  o’er 
The  bright’ning  visage,  cheat  no  more, 

For  oh  !  the  glow  that  they  imjiart 
Is  oft  no  sunshine  of  the  heart. 

But  broken  gleams  of  wand’ring  light, 

The  meteors  of  a  stormy  night : 

’Midst  hours  of  music  and  of  mirth. 

Fast  wane  the  shadows  Irom  the  earth  ; 

Oh  !  doubly  fast  time  s{)eeds  away. 

O'er  scenes  where  happiness  holdis  sway ; 

But  ever  rests  his  funeral  wing 
O’er  solitude  and  sorrowing  : 

But  morn  at  last  in  splendour  breaks. 

And  glory'  gilds  th’  eternal  wrecks  ; 

O'er  the  sad  wails  her  gulden  ray 
Sports  as  in  mock’ry  of  decay  ; 

Aud  from  the  vault  Alonzo’s  gone 
To  walk  the  wilderness  alone. 

Wtth  smiles  the  world  of  life  and  leaves 
The  traveller  of  the  wild  receives  ; 

Hi*  eye  repos’d  on  field  and  flood. 

On  silent  stream  and  waving  wood  ; 

And  he  pass’d  where  the  breeze  the  long 
grass  stirs. 

O’er  the  cypress^shaded  sepulchres. 

Which  fold  aithin  their  cold  embrace 
The  gath ’rings  of  the  human  race ; 

The  gloomy  trees,  like  endless  trains 
Of  nvourners,  lengthen  o’er  the  plains, 

And  droop  above  the  countless  crowd, 

^Whose  meeting  breaks  not  solitude  ! 

As  ages,  from  the  loving  land. 

Have  ebb'd  like  waters  from  the  strand. 

There  have  they  leB  each  mortal  bark 
A  drcaiy  wTock  amidst  the  dark  ; 

There  have  they  cast  the  brightest  blooms, 

And  ttrew’d  the  land  with  tears  and 
4  tombs ! 


Who  comes  as  fading  daybeams  fall 
Ujxjn  yon  mansion's  lonely  wall  ? 

*Tis  he  !  its  now  unlook'd-fbr  lord, 
Deem’d  lost,  and  long  by  friends  deplor’d ; 
From  sullen  seas  and  sultry  sand, 

He  hails,  once  more,  his  native  land ! 

It  rose  to  view  with  throb  and  sigh, 

And  days  and  dreams  gone  sweetly  by, 
As,  down  the  welUrememl)ered  gien, 

He  sought  his  father’s  halls  again ; 

In  glimpses  brief  their  turrets  seen 
Grey  gleaming  through  the  foliage  green, 
Made  glad  the  heart  to  which  they  were, 
As  early  friends,  still  lingering  there. 

In  evening’s  glow,  the  aged  pile 
Seem’d  as  it  welcom’d  with  a  smile ; 

A  halo  o’er  each  hill  was  shed. 

And  clouds  like  rosewreaths  bound  iti 
head  ;  ' ' 

The  grove  that  blaz'd  in  evening’s  beam, 
The  dreamy  music  of  the  stream, 

The  soaring  hill  and  sinking  vale. 
Woke  many  a  long-forgotten  tale ; 

The  very  house-dog’s  distant  bay, 
S{X)ke  of  his  being’s  earlier  day  ; — 

Oh,  softly  sweet,  as  moonlight  scene, 
The  faded  hues  of  w’hat  has  l)een ! 


On— on  he  hurried  to  the  gate, 

Where  all  was  still  and  desolate. 

There  waving  w  eeds  and  long  grass  ago  , 
Still  blooming  when  all  else  hath  died ; 
The  dapping  door,  unhinging  there, 
Was  creaking  to  the  evening  atr, 
Which  heralded  himi  with  moan  and  sign* 
Through  the  long  and  eehoihg  gallery, . 
Where  rustled  in  each  quaking  frame, 
The  forms  at  them  iha*  bore  hi*  nsn^ 
Ajod,  m  they  shook  ia  the  light 
Saem’dias  they  started  ft*  ^  ' 

*’  if  tr 

Rpus  d  by.  hi*  loud  repeated 
yh  ho«  froua  aome  city’s  “  place  of  prid«f*  Appear’d  an  aged  ineniaU 
I  VO,  muaiiig,  oast  a  look  below,  ^  GrdW'n  ^ey  in  service  oi’  his 
Where  through  long  summer  days  the  ''‘The  Sd  miniV burst' of  jOy 

He  cb^dtir  a  moment,  to  inqi^ 

9^ or  human  lift  did  doer,  •'Of  Edh— Why  that  sigb  ?  , 

I  va  thought,  a  few  years  fled  away.  That  dowtieaat^e  and  saddefnag  1^ 

And  they  her  dunrUamMw  hcrc  arc  ther  t  His  doubts  Alonzo  mav  not  brook--’ 
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Smote  by  the  deadly  blight  of  grief 
Into  the  sear — the  blasted  leaf, 

He  faded  not  like  boughs  that  hang 
In  slow  decay,  but,  by  a  pang-~- 
Not  like  the  fabric  time  slow  bends. 

But  tower  or  tree  that  lightning  rends ; 
Like  such  a  monument  appears 
Of  ruin  in  the  prime  of  years  ! 

Hopes  of  our  earlier  days  ye  are, 

Frail  as  the  web  of  gossamer, 

Whose  thread  all  pure  and  brilliant  seems, 
As  it  were  wove  of  noonday  beams, 

A  thing  as  fragile  as  *tis  fair. 

Which  breaks  at  every  breath  of  air ! 

At  morn  they  miss’d  him,  wood  and  cave 
Of  him  no  trace,  no  tidings  gave; 

The  deej)  recess,  the  glen  and  grot. 

All  lone  and  silent,  held  him  not ; 

Rock,  hill,  and  dale  were  search’d  in  vain _ 

He  came  not,  never  came  again  ! 


But  frantic— “  Tell  the  worst !”  he  said. 
Heard  be  the  w'ild  reply  ?  “  She’s  dead  !” 
Oh  !  on  his  blighted  heart  how  fell 
Those  accents  all  despair  could  tell ! 

Thc*re  is  a  sorrow,  at  whose  call, 

Tears  How  like  summer  showers. 
Which,  in  refreshing  coolness,  fall 
r|X)n  the  sun-scorch’d  flowers  ; 

But  there’s  a  woe  that  tearless  mourns, 

A  thought  that  brain  and  bosom  burns  ; 
There  is  a  deep  and  deadly  grief. 

That  looks  to  madness  for  relief. 

That  haunts  the  heart  in  hall  and  bower, 
And  leaves  it  not  a  sunny  hour : 

While  soft  the  cliy,  its  shape  may  still 
Be  moulded  at  the  maker’s  will. 

Bat,  scorch’d  by  sun,  and  smote  by  blast, 
It  hardens  into  stone  at  last, 

And  all  unyielding  must  remain  ; 

It  breaks— but  never  bends  again  ! 


Sketch  of  the  late  Sfiow  Storm,  [[March 

This  storm,  in  a  word,  will  form  one  gesses  of  Lochmaben  A  relaxation 
of  those  natural  eras  in  the  march  however,  took  place  in  the  atmoB* 
of  Time,  to  which,  rather  than  to  phere  about  the  2nh,  and  for  the 
dates  of  wars  terminated,  or  hostili-  four  succeeding  days  of  the  month, 
ties  begun—royal  visits  performed,  there  seemed  to  exist  a  kind  of 

or  ministerial  changes  effected,  a  _ _ _ _ _ 

very  general  reference  will  be  had  •  The  following  lines  were  composed 
amongst  the  great ‘mass  of  our  fu-  upon  the  occasion, 
ture  population.  It  is  under  the  “HrnnAHf'* 

firmest  conviction,  therefore,  of  the  ^ 

^markable  character  of  these  late  Hurrah  for  Closeburn — once  again  hurrah! 
drifts,  that,  although  I  have  not  per-  Land  of  my  heart,  and  scene  of  early 
sonally  been  in  any  degree  exposed  joy» 

to  danger,  or  great  inconvenience,  I  Though  I  have  wander’d  from  thy  fields 

yet  presume  to  become  the  delinea-  away — 

tor  of  the  great  outlines,  as  it  were.  And  deep  in  manhood’s  cares  have  sunk 

and  characteristic  features  of  this 

1  et  I  can  nc  er  forget  thee and  for  ay 
•  Thc«-eatlier  had,  as  you  know,  Close^m^  vanquish  !_oncc  agaii, 

set  in  cold  and  frosty  about  Christ¬ 
inas  ;  it  was  then  we  had  what  is  Hurrah  for  those  who  know  with  steady 
termed  our  Flander’s  storm  ;  the  Iiand 

wind  having  blown,  notwithstanding  The  cautious  T’cc^high-sidelongiAo^  to 
the  severity  of  the  frost,  constantly 

from  the  south  and  south-east.  To  'To  guard^or  port^or  inicick,  at  coin, 
this  weather,  about  New’-year’s-day,  mand,  . 

iucceclcd  a  thaw,  which,  in  a  few 

days,  almost  obliterated  every  trace  .  , 

of  snow  or  ice.  During  the^cater  ^ 

part  of  the  month  of  January,  the  y„  eae&t,  and  alter’d  risk,  prepafd. 
weather  was  variable ;  sometimes 

freezing,  and  at  other  times  thawing.  Though  distant  far,  each  well-known  face 
but  almost  every  day  drifting  a  little.  ^  view. 

At  length,  about  the  SdOth  of  the  The  open  front,— the  free  and  man) 

month,  the  snow  fell  more  freely,  ^  ^ 

but  without  the  customary  exasper-  The  Clo^burn  heart — to  truth  an  m 

aiion  of. wind  ;  and  the  whole  surface  bid' 

of  the  earth  was  covercl  with  it,  to  "  *''f  h*"”*. 

the  depth  of  about  eight  or  nine  v  ..au  r  •  k*,. ma.n nf vore- 

inches.  During  this  j^notl,  the  cur-  ,vvanqti,h  now_,mu>t7.rr.  herein 

Icrs  were  not  idle,  and  a  great  many  i 

matches  were  played  all  over  the 

country,  but  particularly  in  the  west,  “  *  cannot  but  remember  suchmien  w  ere  - 
(the  land  immemorial  of  curling  and  James — tbch actor— Munde  — 

Covenanting),  where  the  parish  of  tor  John— 

Closeburn  gaineil  a  decided,  though  "to 

weU-contested  victory,  over  the  bur-  ' 

storm  teems  to  have  been  felt  most  dread- 

ftiUjr,  from  the  Murray  Firth,  to  tho  share.  •  ^ 

Humber,  and  about  thirty  w  forty  miles'  ^  I  cannot  but  remember  suditimeswere- 

inland.  At  Dumfries,  at  Ayr,  at  Inver-  Hurrah forClosebum then— again hurran^ 

nea.%  and  even  in  the  centre  of  the  West  Land  of  my  hcar^  and  scene  of  ear. 

Highlands,  the  storm  was  moderate,  and  joy,  . 

the  effects  of  it  have  now*  altogether  dis-  Though  1  have  wander’d  from  tb} 

appeared.  Upwards  of  thirty  moils  were  ‘  away—  ^ 

due  at  the  Edinburgh  Post-Office  at  one  And  far  in  manhood’s  yciurs  have . 

time  ; — and  many  gentlemen  were  storm-  „  the  boy — 

jead  in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Cupar-Fife,  Yet  I  can  ne'er  forg^  thee,  and  for  ^ 

Kirkcaldy,  Edinburgh,  and  Berwick,  for  Let  Closeburn  vanquish  r—9*J** 

upwards  of  ten  tkiys.  -  T.  G.  hurmh  ! ' 
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ridge  of  ilabastcr  was  forming and 
when  1  tried,  by  edging  up  the  front 
door  a  little  way,  to  thrust  forward 
my  head  for  an  instant  into  the 
blast,  I  found  my  breath  fail  me, 
and  was  fain  to  retreat.  It  had  now 
drifted  for  upwards  of  forty-eight 
hours,  and  still  the  supply  seemed 
inexhaustible.  I  called  to  mind  all 
that  I  could  myself  recollect  of 
the  snowy  Saturday  in  1795,  and  of 
the  long  storms  of  1799  and  1814; 
hut  they  could  not  bear  a  compari¬ 
son  with  this.  I  overstepped  the 
boundary  of  my  own  experience,  and 
endeavoured  to  image  to  myself  the 
seven  days  drifting  of  which  I  had 
heard  my  mother  report ;  the  wreaths 
which  buried  whole  houses,  and 
even  villages, — which  bridged  rivers 
otherwise  impassable, — and  converted 
many  glens,  and  slacks,  and  valleys, 
into  steeps,  and  hills,  and  moun¬ 
tains;  and  amidst  the  mystery  and 
the  astonishment  of  legendary  lore,  I 
felt  consolation  and  relief,  under  my 
present  apprehensions  and  amaze¬ 
ment. 

An  attempt  was  made,  during  this 
day,  to  advance  towards  a  pump, 
which  stands  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  kitchen  door,  for  water, — but  the 
effort  proved  fruitless :  the  maid  was 
wheeled  over  into  an  eddy  ;  the  pit¬ 
cher  wrenched,  as  it  were,  from  her 
hand ;  and  all  her  exertions  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  secure  her  re¬ 
treat.  During  the  whole  of  this 
fearful  day  not  a  living  creature  was 
to  be  seen  ;  no  friendly  neighbour 
called ;  and  all  intercourse  betwixt 
animated  beings  seemed  to  be  sus¬ 
pend^.  The  night  of  Monday  was 
certainly  less  fearful  than  that  of 
Sunday  ;  yet  the  very  circumstance 
that  the  storm  had  not  long,  ere  this, 
ceased,  was  of  itself  an  aidditional 
source  of  alarm.  Tuesday  morning 
discovered  to  view  the  work  of  the 
preceding  days,  for,  during  the  pau¬ 
ses  which,  towards  evening,  were 
protracted  into  a  continued  and  set¬ 
tled  calm,  the  strange  and  new>mo- 
delJed  aspect  of  the  earth  was  made 
visible.*  Tuesday  night  cleared  up 
into  a  most  severe  and  pinching 
frost, — and  this  day,  Wednesday,, 
upon  which  I  am  writing,  exhibits, 
uJ^er  an  indigo  sky,  an  exigent, 
and  even  a  warm  sun, — one  of  the 
»oat  glorious  tcenet  of  splendour 


and  magnificence  which  I  have  ever 
beheld. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  recon- 
noitring,  and  surveying, — shall  1  call 
it,  notwithstanding  the  misnomer  ?— 
the  lc^ndscaj)e  all  around  me.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  second  day  from 
the  clearing  up  of  the  storm,  every 
thing  hitherto  retains  a  still,  and  a 
uniform,  and  an  undisturbed  aspect. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals,  who  appear  to  be  employed  in 
establishing  a  communication,by  help 
of  a  spade,  betwixt  their  doors  and 
office-houses,  not  a  soul  is  visible. 
The  great  public-road,  along  which 
four  stage-coaches  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  daily,  is  nowhere  to  be 
traced ;  the  eye  cannot  rest  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  even  upon  the 
line  of  its  direction.  Not  a  poacher 
is  seen  skulking  along,  from  thicket 
to  thicket,  with  his  gun-barrcl  slop¬ 
ped  towards  the  ground,  and  the  stock 
concealed  beneath  his  rugged  jacket. 
No  curious  or  humane  neighbour 
has  yet  attempted  a  descent  upon 
the  news  and  the  concernments  of  an 
adjoining  dwelling.  Unless  from  the 
blue  smoke  which  is  now  issuing 
from  various  cottages  and  farm- 
steadings,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
discern  one  single  decided  indication 
of  humanity.  A  sweeping  and  un¬ 
sparing  deluge  seems  to  have  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and, 
after  the  subsiding  of  the  waters,  the 
white  sand  of  desolation  appears  to 
lie  thick  and  ridgy,  and  closely-bed¬ 
ded  over  all.  From  the  one  side  of* 
very  extensive  and  variegated  valley 
to  the  other,  unless  where  interrupt¬ 
ed,  occasionally,  by  clumps  of  dark 
and  contrasting  pine,  there  is  not  a 
single  arresting  spot, — nothing  upon 
which,  amidst  this  wide  waste  of 
glaring  and  sparkling  effulgence,  the 
eye  can  rest,  as  upon  a  fixed  and  de¬ 
finite  object.  If  eternity  itself  may 
be  conceived  as  one  everlasting  now, 
then  may  immensity  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  in  that  extent  which  the  eye  ha* 
no  means  of  measuring,  and  in  that 
indistinctness  of  vision  occasioned  by 
an  overabundance  of  light. 

Truly  this  is  a  new  world,  * 
pure !  it  hath  descended  immediately 
from  God,  and  as  it  appears  to  be 
ill  accommodated  for  the  defiled  tnj* 
defiling  intercourse  of  man,  it 
doubtless  provisioned  and  fitted  on 
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i  for  beings  of  a  more  etlierial  frame, 
for  inhabitants  of  a  more  purified 
presence  and  bearing !  I'he  byering, 

I  and  the  sUbling,  and  the  ploughing, 
j  and  the  carting  of  the  farmer,  are 
henceforth  at  an  end.  The  smithy 
will  no  longer  resound  with  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer,  nor  the  foam¬ 
ing  tankard  pass  round  the  begrim- 
jued  and  red- lipped  circle.  The 
marketing  of  the  merchant,  the  hig¬ 
gling  of  the  shopkeeper,  the  noisy 
I  machinery  of  the  manufacturer,  are 
now  put  a  stop  to.  Kings  that  wear 
,  cocked  hats,  and  regimental  coats, 

'  and  that  delight  in  the  grossierte  of 
venison  and  Highland  whisky,  have 
now  ceased  to  reign.  Porters  and 
.  provosts,  contributors  and  editors, 
printers’  devils  and  Peverils  of  the 
,  IVak,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
artizans,  mechanics — of  titled,  and 
landed,  and  pensioned  gentlemen, 
iiave  all  had  their  day — even  the  in¬ 
nocent  milk-maid,  and  the  grass¬ 
hopper,  have  ceased  to  sing ; — and, 
throughout  the  long  chapter  of  world¬ 
ly  ^ency,  one  benumbing  palsy,  one 
universal  death,  has  past ! — old  things 
are  entirely  done  away,  and,  in  their 

Rtead,  liave  come -  But  I  see 

dinner  at  hand,  so  the  description  of 
sylph  and  seraph,  of  air  and  land 
spiritualities,  must  remain  unsaid,  or 
unsung,  (if  you  will),  for  the  present 
•  *  ♦  ♦  *  T.  G. 

Thursday  nighty  6ih  Feb.  1823. 

1  had  affixed  my  initials  to  the 
above  communication,  under  the  im¬ 
pression,  rather  than  any  well-rea¬ 
soned  belief,  that,  ere  this  hour,  it 
tuight  have  been  conveyed  to  your 
or  to  your  Printers*  hands — but  the 
thing  is  entirely  out  of  the  question ; 
por,  if  the  weather  continues  long  in 
Jta  present  aspect,  is  it  at  all  proba¬ 
ble  that  you  may  receive  this  before 
the  meeting  of  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly — and  what  a  contrast,  to  all 
that  is  going  forward  at  present,  does 
^titicipation  of  this  great  clerical 
jubilee  suggest !  Then  we  sh^  have 
our  gardens  variegated  with  the  cro- 
auriculas,  and  polyanthus, — the 
primrose  and  the  daisy  shAll  have 
^umed  their  place  amidst  green 
nks  and  ever  fre^ening ,  fields, — 
mavis  and  the  .blackbird  will 
a  J?  down  upon  us,  from  tree 
d  bush,  the  melody  of  love, — the 


heavens  shall  have  assumed  a  dap¬ 
pled  and  a  serene  benignity, — coaches 
will  pass  on  Town- wards,  loaded 
writh  black  coats,  band-boxes,  and 
all  the  accommodations  necessary  for 
a  fortnight’s  residence  in  Town, — 
square  and  fat  men,  clothed  in  the 
best  superfine  black, — lean  and  lank 
men,  with  hair  recently  subdued 
by  the  barber, — weather-beaten  and 
hard-featured  men,  with  the  high¬ 
land  accent,  or  the  Norse  brogue, — 
together  with  smart  and  pernikitty 
men,  with  gold-headed  canes  and 
knee-buckles, — all  these,  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  admixture  of  law  and  laity- 
figures,  shall  then  have  congregate 
in  the  High-Street  of  Edinburgh,  or 
assembled  to  chuse  a  Moderator  un¬ 
der  the  Throne  in  St  Giles's.  But 
now,  even  at  this  dismal  hour,  what 
have  we  instead  of  all  this  animation 
and  bustle,  and  great  things  a-doing 
by  little  men  ?  Why,  Sir,  had  you 
visited  the  adjoining  village  with  me 
this  morning,  you  would  have  been 
struck,  and  moved  even  to  tears,  by 
the  contrast. 

After  surmounting  difficulties, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  were  in-- 
supportable ;  after  contending  with  a 
piercing  wind,  a  positive  drift,  and 
not  only  wreathes,  but  a  continuous 
waste  of  snow,  through  which  I  had 
to  struggle,  up  to  the  waist,  I  arrived 
at  last  at  the  door  whence  a  funeral 
was  about  to  proceed  towards  the 
church-yard,  which  lies  at  fully  a 
mile’s  distance.  The  whole  village, 
which  consists  of  about  one  hundred 
dwelling-houses,  in  the  form  of  cot¬ 
tages,  might  be  literally  said  to  lie 
under  one  wide,  deep,  and  intermin¬ 
able  wreath.  A  road  or  passage  had 
been  cut,  during  the  preceding  day, 
along  the  causeway,  or  street,  into 
whi(di  caves,  rather  than  doors,  open¬ 
ed  on  each  side  ;  for  the  snow  lying 
much  deeper  than  the  height  of  the 
doors,  the  inhabitants  had  b^n  glad 
to  dig  themselves  out  into  light,  by 
the  smallest  apertures  possible.  The 
whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  rabbit- 
warren,  where  men,  women,  and 
children  burrowed  under  ground. 
One  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
cave,  of  the  Greenlander,  and  of  thow 
small  outlets  by  which  a  communi¬ 
cation  is  preserved,  with  the  upper 
world,  during  the  inclemencies  of  a 
polar  winter.  The  excavations  of 


Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  seemed  to  phews,  who  were  stout  and  actire 
be  renewed  in  those  irreg:ular  and  lads.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  that 
sudden  hollows  and  ascents  by  which  to  pass  forwards,  in  the  usual  way, 
the  footpath-intercourse  was  main-  was  absolutely  impracticable  ;  so  the 
tained  betwixt  door  and  door.  It  coffin  was  placed  upon  the  shouldjrs 
seemed  as  if  a  village  had  recently  of  two  of  the  most  athletic  amongst 
arisen  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  us,  whilst  the  rest  went  onwards  to  j 
and  had  not  yet  disengaged  itself  en-  tramp  down  and  prepare  a  pathway, 
tirely  from  the  incumbent  soil.  or  track.  In  this  way,  we  arrived  at 

As  I  stooped  to  enter  tlie  house  of  last  at  the  kirk-town,  where  it  was 
mouriiinp:,  1  found  tliat  even  on  the  discovered,  that  to  enter  by  the 
very  strike  of  twelve,  candles  were  kirk-yard  stile**  was  impossible; 
lighted.  The  storm  had  enveloped  so  with  cords,  and  much  labour,  the 
the  whole  establishment  of  wall,  and  coffin  was  hoisted  into  the  kirk-yard,  I 
window,  and  thatch,  and  rooting,  in  over  the  dyke,  or  wall.  Here  our  | 
a  close,  dense,  and  darkening  cover-  difficulties  were  at  an  end.  The  city 
ing.  A  small  company  of  stout-  of  refuge  had  been  taken,  as  it  were,  | 
looking  young  men,  with  an  assort-  by  assault,  and  we  stood  shivering, 
ment  of  old  women,  together  with  the  and  almost  fainting  with  cold,  whilst 
husband  of  the  deceased,  wholiad  died  the  dust  returned  to  dust,  and  a  very 
in  childbirth,  were  seated  around  a  imperfect  covering  of  mould  ami  turf 
small  tire,  and  immediately  in  front  was  placed  over  all.  ] 

of  the  bed,  from  which  the  end  of  a  Into  the  mansions  of  the  grrat,  | 
very  broad  and  deep  coffin  projected,  and  into  the  palaces  of  princes,  it  is  j 

This  peculiarity  of  shape  was  ac-  at  all  times  difficult  to  tind  an  en- 
oount^  for,  from  the  circumstances  trance.  Many,  who  toss  about  in  ! 
of  a  still-born  birth,  which  behoved  ships  during  this  unpecedented 
to  remain,  even  in  death,  in  the  bo-  weather,  are  endeavouring,  in  vain, 
8om  of  the  mother !  There  was  a  cast,  it  may  be,  though  with  every  effort, 
and  a  decided  character  of  sorrow  and  to  gain  a  harbour  of  safety  !  The 
mourning  on  every  countenance,  in  roof  of  his  shieling,  which  rises  into 
which  even  the  walls,  and  the  wliole  view  upon  the  perception  of  the  be- 
iuterior  of  the  apartment,  seemed  to  wildered  and  struggling  shepherd, 
j^rticipate.  After  the  customary  re-  invites,  at  tliis  moment,  hia  Ittt 
treshuients  and  graces,  the  main  ob-  strain  and  collapse  !  Every  one  has, 
jwt  of  our  meeting,  now  one  of  con-  through  life,  some  calm  and  inviting 
siderable  difficulty,  was  at  last  at-  port  by  which  be  endeavours  to  {pide 
tempted.  The  spokes  were  produced  and  direct  his  voyage;  but  it  is 
by^  we  Beadle,  and  the  coffin,  after  truly  affecting  to  contemplate  the 
being  carried  forth  into  the  open  air  difficulty  of  access  with  which  tlic 
end- ways,  was  at  last  deposited  upon  home  appointed,  the  narrow  house, 
them.  1  he  mortcloth  was  tlirown  is  now  encompassed..  AV’hen  niw 
over,  and  the  little  band  of  support-  goeth  to  his  loug  home,  the  ftcilitiw 
ers,  prepared  to  relieve  each  otner  as  arc  in  general  great.  Friends  awl 
occasion  might  serve,  advanced  slow-  neighbours  attend  him ;  carriages  snd 
Iv  and  reverendly  on.  All  this  while  passengers  give  w’ay ;  the  church-ysnl 
was  unabated,  and  the  doors  are  opened  ;  the  earth  expands 
wind  blew  ice  and  suffocation  in  our  her  bosom  ;  the  head  is  softly* 
face,  from  the  cast.  1  cannot  pre-  slowly^  and  reverendly  lowered*  and 
tend  to  describe  to  you  in  detail  the  settled  into  the  grave  ;  and  aft^  all 
difficulties  which  we  had  to  meet,  and  has  been  heaped  up,  and  flattened 
to  stru^le  against,  and  to  surmount,  down,  and  secured,  it  may  be,  ever 
Even  the  coffin  was  oftentimes  sunk  him,  he  is  left  to  sleep  the  long  sleep, 
dwp  in  the  snow  ;  and  after  strug-  to  await  the  last  awakening ! 
gluig  long,  and  suffering  extreme  during  this  unnatural  and  fearful 
a^mes  of  mind,  the  poor  husband,  season,  the  most  fixed  law  of 
wb^  office  it  was  to  support  the  seems  to  be  reversed,  and  some  hip 
uj»d^of^  the  coffin,  in  the  character  decree  appears  to  put  an  interdict 
wpnnapal  mourner,  absolutely  faint*  upon  interment.,  Fadlif 'descen- 

*  V  conveyed  home,  with  tus,**  aays  the  poet,,  and 

much  difficulty,  by  two  of  his  ne-  perience  of  ages  ;  but  wc  have  hv*^ 
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^  to  see  a  season,  when  “  difficilis’*  haa 
f  become  most  strangely  and  most  af- 
"  I'ectingly  applicable. 

When  1  cast  a  cursory  and  a  mo¬ 
mentary  glance  over  the  burial¬ 
-ground,  from  which,  every  here  and 
there,  “  mementos,”  and  “  here 
i  lies,'*  peepetl,  and  but  barely  peej^, 
through  neaps  of  snow,  1  felt  as  if  I 
il  could  have  been  deceived,  by  my 
!  imagination,  into  a  conceit  of  the  su- 
i  |)erior  comfort,  and  peace,  and  se- 
t  curity  of  tlie  dwellers  beneath.  What 
!  matters  it,  thought  I, ‘whether  one 
i  rises  above,  or  sinks  beneath,  the 
Storms  of  life,  provided  they  escape 
them  ?  The  turf,  and  the  mould,  and 
the  incumbent  grave-stone,  are  not 
!  increased  in  vreight  or  in  pressure 
I  by  that  additional  load  ;  and  whether 
the  wind  blows,  in  winter  tempest, 
from  the  east,  or,  in  the  breathings  of 
summer,  from  the  west, it  cannot  alter 


ed.  Even  the  birds  of  the  airsecmeil 
to  have  participated  in  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  approaching  mischief.  Ten 
partridges  took  up  their  abode  amidst 
the  poultry  in  the  lien- house,  and  were 
fed  along  with  their  new  associates. 
A  blackbird  and  a  mavis,  **  music’s 
sweetest  children,”  came,  uninvited, 
into  the  kitchen,  and  arc  now  roost¬ 
ed  amidst  bacon-hams  and  kippered 
saimon,  looking  down  upon  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  are  going  forward 
beneath  them  with  an  eye  of  asto¬ 
nished  inquiry  ;  and  Robin,  sacred 
to  the  household  gods,  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  the  parlour  where  1 
am  now  sitting ;  he  has  become  so 
familiar,  though  our  acquaintance  is 
only  of  twelve  hours  standing,  that 
he  stots,  or  bounds  about  lightly  on 
the  carpet,  hops  from  chair  to  chair, 
and  from  table  to  table, — picks  up 
crumbs,  and  eyes  us  all  with  a  look  of 


their  state.  From  this  reverie  1  was, 
however,  soon  recalled,  by  that  still 
voice  of  reason,  and  latter  reflection, 
which  whispered  me, 

“In  the  cold  grave  to  w-hich  wc  liaste 
There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  jmst.’* 

(  Friday^  Feb.  7//u 

When  1  commenced  this  letter,  1 
1;  reckoned  without  my  host,  for  I 
f  marked  out  four  days  as  comprising 
!  the  memorables  of  this  extraordinary 
i  weather.  Last  night,  however,  has 
[  proven  to  me,  that,  whilst  the  extent 
f  of  experience  is  fixed,  that  of  possi¬ 
bility  is  indefinite.  I  had  thought, 

'  »nd,  1  believe,  said,  that  the  storm 
of  Sunday  and  Monday  last  exceeded 
'i  f^reatly  ail  others  of  which  we  have 
w»y  recollection,  or  even  authentic 
record;  and  I  am  now  entitled  to 
I  *cid  to  this,  that  the  hurricane  of 
Iwt  night  and  this  morning  greatly 
'  surpass^  the  former.  And  when  I 
have  said  so,  I  must  leave  posterity 
to  figure  the  rest.  I  have  already 
!*"^ted  every  superlative,  which  I 
ound  to  be  requisite  to  express  my 
lormer  apprehensions.  During  the 
•^temoon  of  yesterday,  the  wind  veer- 
^  point  or  two  towards  the  south- 
every  body  apprehended 
^  Men  and  women,  with  bur- 

■  lit*'*  hacks,  were  seen  wrest- 

through  the 
In? T*  l^visions  had  become  abso- 
viftn  ?  as  many  were,  pre- 

j  *  y  to  the  tempest,  but  ill-proTid- 


IKjrfect  recognizance  and  confidence. 
One  of  my  children,  a  hoy  of  about 
six  years  of  age,  maintains  that  Robin 
sometimes  testifies  his  displeasure  by 
at  him ;  and  he  is  actually 
now  hopping  in  seeming  security  and 
delight,  U{>on  the  further  side  of  this 
very  sheet  which  1,  as  well  as  he, 
am  defiling,  i  can  almost  imagine 
that  he  has  already  become  a  critic, 
for  he  regards  several  new  publica¬ 
tions,  which  are  lying  open  around 
me  on  all  sides,  with  an  eye  of  pecu¬ 
liar  discernment  and  vivacity.  Here 
he  takes  a  stand  for  an  instant, — upon 
that  page  lie  is  now  looking  down, — 
now  he  turns  up  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  superior  eye,  towards  the  roof, — 
now  he  seems  to  meditate,  for  he 
is  still  for  an  instant, — and  now  again 
he  has  shot  away,  as  if  highly  dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  all  that  he  has  examined. 

I  verily  believe,  that  had  he  the  gift 
of  speech  and  penmanship,  he  could 
give  the  literary  world  some  original 
and  acute  strictures  which  would 
astonish  even  some  of  his  most  learned 
and  distinguished  coteinporaries.  Yet 
his  gestures,  and  attitudes,  and  move¬ 
ments,  seem  to  speak  volumes.  Either 
the  old  proverb,  “  as  the  fool  thinks, 
the  bell  clinks,”  is  verified  in  my 
case,  or  I  can  distinctly  read,  in  his 
whole  behaviour  and  appearance,  the 
sentiments  which  he  means  to  ex¬ 
press  of  the  works  and  publications 
with  which  he  is  now  conversant. 
There,  now,  he  has  hopped  upon  the 
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]jit€r&ry  and  appears  to 

be  disposed  for  sleep  ;  only  occasion¬ 
ally  lie  starts  up  into  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree  of  activity,  and  chirrups  out  some 
music  exquisitely  beautiful.  See, 
he  has  set  his  foot  upon  a  rival  perio- 
<lical,  and  passes  over  it  as  if  he  were 
walking  uj)on  the  face  of  a  tailor’s 
goose  ;  it  seems  to  be  too  hot  for  his 
standing,  and.he  lifts  first  the  one  foot, 
and  then  the  other,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  give  us  the  Highland  fling  ; 
but  it  is  with  an  expression  of  great 
alarm  and  uneasiness.  The  Episco¬ 
pal  is  now  beneath  his  feet,  and  the 
New'  Quarterly  under  his  eye ;  but 
he  remains  alti^ether  unmoved  ;  he 
might  as  well  come  into  contact  w'ith 
a  piece  of  a  nether  millstone ;  they 
seem  merely  to  serve  him  in  the 
capacity  of  supt>orts,  or  footstools. 
'J'here,  now,  let  us  try  him  with  a 
number  of  the  Religious  Instructor — 
away  he  flics,  as  if  afraid  of  his  life  ; 
put  a  parcel  of  the  Londoners  in 
his  way  ;  now  he  is  quite  quiet,  and 
reconciled  to  his  old  common-place 
sort  of  movements  ;  he  seems  to  jog 
on,  like  a  lieavy  English  waggon, 
slow',  but  sure,  with  a  vile  creeping, 
cliirpiiig  din,  how  ever.  Keep  out  of 
his  way,  and  don’t  obstruct  him,  for 
he  is  now  moving  towards  “  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,”  no — he  is  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  the  **  Entail still 
he  seems  a  little  shy  of  making  re- 
gular-fonnc<l  volumes  the  subject  of 
his  strictures,  so  1  shall  just  try  him 
with  a  newspaper  or  two.  There  he 
has  gained  tne  terra  incognita  of  the 
Cupar  Herald  ;  but  his  eyes  are  be¬ 
coming  filmy,  though  his  feathers 
hang  quite  gracefully ;  now  he  seems 
to  consider  his  very  feet  contaminated 
with  the  strong  smell  and  waxy  en- 
unglement  of  John  Bull ;  and  from 
the  Scotsman  he  flies  off  as  from 
‘'a  fool  with  a  chapping  stick.”  The 
I-Minburgh  Evening  Courant  affects 
him  like  a  dose  of  laudanum ;  and 
the  Advertiser  sets  him  fast  asleep. 
He  walks  over  the  Weekly  Journal 
as  if  he  were  booted  against  com- 
scraping,  and  returns  again  to  his 
crumbs  beneath  the  table,  as  if  no- 
botly  had  been  noting  down  a  single 
opinion  he  has  expre^ed.  Rest  thee 
then,  Robin,  for  a  little,  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  thy  fame.  Johnston  has  had 
his  Boswell,  Buonaparte  hisO’Meara, 
ainl  why  shdoulst  not  thou  have  thy 


titling  likcwise,-~a  narrator  of  tU 
thy  doings,  and  a  retailer  of  all  tby 
sentiments, — one  who  can  see  no¬ 
thing  fall  from  thee  without  picking 
it  up,  and  preserving  it  for  the  bt- 
nefit  of  posterity  } 

Having  been  altogether  unprepared 
for  this  state  of  imprisonment,  our 
coals  have,  unfortunately,  failed  us ; 
and  we  have  been  glad  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  many  exjiedients  in  order 
to  procure  fire  for  the  preparation  of 
food,  and  the  warming  of  our  limbs. 
First,  we  have  made  an  attack  upon 
a  pair  of  old  fanners,  which  have  long 
stood  useless  in  the  barn — and  these 
.creators  and  propagators  of  idolatroun 
winds  have  blazed  and  crackled  away 
for  a  season.  Next,  some  old  chairs 
have  been  sacrific-eil,  t^^ether  with  a 
meal  girnel  which  had  ceased  to  be 
mouse-proof.  But  the  element  of 
fire  is  insatiable ;  it  is  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  insatia- 
bles  particularized  by  Solomon ;  so, 
after  discussing  from  the  decid^y 
useless  trumpery  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  obliged  to  make 
some  rather  questionable  and  doubt¬ 
ful  aggressions.  An  old  fiddle-case, 
wliich  had  found  a  long  requiescence 
in  the  garret,  together  with  a  pair  of 
old-bellows,  of  which  the  nozel  had 
already  suffered  by  fire,  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  combustibles.  Nay,  we 
are  at  present  holding  a  jury  upon  the 
legs  and  joints  of  a  crazy  folding-down 
bed,  for  which  we  still  retain  good 
check  curtains,  in  case  of  a  press  of 
strangers  ;  and  have  even  cast  an  eye 
upon  a  kitchen  table,  where  tk 
meat  is  generally  cut  up  and  salted 
at  Martinmas.  I  verily  believe,  u 
this  weather  continues,  and  it  is  siUi 
(9  r.  M.)  unabated  in  violence,  we 
shall  burn  ourselves  out  of  every 
plank  and  stick  of  house-furniture , 
even  iny  chess-board  and  men  roust 
yield  at  last,  tliough  I  am  resolved  to 
delay  this  movement  as  long  as  1 

Saturday  Evenings 

Hi  ,  . 

About  twelve  last  night  tins  se¬ 
cond  severe  tempest  began  to  relw, 
and  by  twelve  this  day  we  bad  a  ^ 
at  least  partially  clear,  an  unclouu 
sun,  and  a  landscape  sparkbng  i 
an  effulgence  of  light.  Tne  old  sno 
having  been  pressed  down  by^ 
later  fall,  and  both  having  ^ 
locked  together  by  a  very  luteo 


rest  1  had  a  very  pleasant  walk  this  course  of  my  life,  1  never  before  ob- 
ifternoon  over  a  surface  as  smooth  served  this  appearance  in  winter.  I 
18  polished  ivory,  and  as  unspotted,  heard  distinctly  a  conversation  bc- 
iniNearly  as  overpoweringly  lumi-  twixt  two  cottagers,  though  they  were 
[lous  as  the  disc  of  the  Sun  himself,  fully  a  mile  distant  from  the  spot 
W  hat  struck  me  most  forcibly,  in  where  I  stood.  This  was  owing,  no 
my  perambulations,  was  the  extreme  doubt,  principally  to  the  clearness  and 
beauty,  and,  I  may  say,  proportion  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  but  cer- 
and  symmetry  of  those  large  and  tainly,  in  some  measure,  likewise  to 
almost  fathomless  wreaths  which  that  general  sabbath- silence  w’hich 
atretched  away  towards  the  west,  prevailed  all  around.  Not  a  wheel 
In  some  cases,  where  an  obstruct-  was  on  motion,  and,  excepting  now 
ing  and  sheltering  object  was  large,  and  then  there  port  of  a  poacher’s 
these  accumulations  reminded  me  gun,  all  was  as  quiet  as  if  the  general 
much  of  the  appearance  of  High-  pulse  of  life  had  stood  still,  and  na- 
land  scenery  from  the  top  of  Benlo-  ture  had  made  a  pause, 
mond.  Hill  peepe<l  over  hill,  and  And  here  I  shall  pause  and  con- 
each  summit  was  twistetl  upwards  in  elude  ray  diary,  which  has  now  ex¬ 
spiral  lines,  or  stretched  away  into  a  tended,  contrary  to  my  original  inten- 
gradual  and  undulating  ascent,  with  tion,  to  eight,  instead  of  four,  days.  In 
a  ridgy  and  truly  mountainous  bold-  the  solitude,  and  even  darkness,  (for 
ness.  Under  other  circumstances,  our  windows  are  drifted  up),  of  a  con- 
where  a  declivity  in  the  ground,  or  tinuous  confinement  to  the  house  for 
the  bank  of  a  glen,  or  the  bed  of  a  eight  days,  I  have  contrived,  by  this 
river,  occasioned  particular  accumu-  expedient,  amongst  some  others  of  a 
lation,  it  had,  in  every  respect,  the  similar  aim  and  character,  ,to  pass 
appearance  of  a  wave,  which,  having  the  time,  not  only  aCTeeably,  but 
risen,  in  its  progress,  over  a  sandy  delightfully ; — and  if  the  reading  of 
beach,  into  a  scooped  and  projecting  these  notices  can  yield  to  any  one 
elevation,  breaks  at  last  into  white  half  the  gratification  which  they  have 
foam,  and  is  in  the  act  of  tumbling  done  to  me  in  the  penning,  I  shall 
forwards  into  the  surrounding  wa-  be  well  pleased.  My  maxim  is,  not 
tors.  There  is  a  richness  which  per-  that  he  benefits  his‘  country,  cxclu- 
rades  this  arrangement,  which  is  al-  sively,  who  causes  two  blades  of 
together  inimitable.  The  whole  has  grass  to  grow  instead  of  one  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  frosted  silver,  that  he  who,  without  vitiating  or 
whilst  a  kind  of  phosphorescent  weakening,  interests  and  amuses,  or 
light  plays,  as  it  were,  and  hovers  enlightens  and  informs  us,  is  to  he 
h.  accounted  the  real  benefactor  of  his 

Mliilst  I  turned  my  eyes  steadily  kind.  Short  as  our  “  wintry  day” 
towards  that  point  of  a  somewhat  of  existence  is,  it  admits  with  many, 
elevated  horizon,  where  the  sun  was  I  may  say  with  most  men,  of  a  few 
I  observed  that  tremulous  regularly -returning  pauses,  during 
undulation  of  the  atmosphere,  whe-  which  relaxation,  without  total  inac- 
tner  real  or  only  apparent,  I  cannot  tivity,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  ex- 
*  ^*^^*'®*  which  we  so  frequently  pedient ;  and  he  must  be  stoical  in- 
observe  during  the  very  warm  and  deed  who  would  deny  himself,  or 
?'^h|‘y  weather  of  summer.  1  am  others,  the  innocent  gratifications  of 
therefore,  now  to  seek  easy  and  good-humoured  literature, 
*or  the  cause  of  this  well-known,  when  such  does  not  interfere  with 
wough,  so  far  as  I  know,  unexplain-  serious  studies,  or  professional  duties. 

some  cause.  Wishing  you,  tnerefore,  all  good 
nethw  originating  in  the  eye  itself,  things,  , 

J  confined  more  immediately  to  the  I  am, 

r,  which  has  no  peculiar  reference  Yours,  &c. 

•unjiner.  For,  during  the  whole  T.  G. 
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My  father  died  while  I  was  a  child, 
and  left  my  motlier  w’ith  the  care  of 
a  helpless  infant  family ;  1  was  die 
youngest,  my  sister  was  three  years 
old,  and  my  brother  fiveu  As  my 
father  had  held  a  situation  in  dm 
Customs,  liis  death  deprived  us  of 
any  farther  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  as  he  had  always  lived  to  the 
extent  of  his  income,  my  mother  had 
nothing  left  but  the  household  furni¬ 
ture,  which,  thanks  to  my  father's 
extravagance,  was  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  aftrrw’ards  proved  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  family. 
My  mother,  who  w'as  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  had  been  eilucated, 
not  only  in  the  modern  languages, 
but  in  every  fashionable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  day.  It  was  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  she  was  in  possession  of 
real  talent,  and  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  respectable  appearance,  that 
her  friends  persuaded  her  to  hire  a 
large  mansion,  and  to  open  a  board¬ 
ing-school  for  young  ladies,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  scheme  succeeded  to  her  utmost 
wishes,  and  this  excellent  woman 
was  not  only  enabled  to  educate  us 
according  to  her  own  desires,  hut  we 
could  follow  the  bent  of  our  own  in¬ 
clinations  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  life  we  should  aiterwards  choose  ; 
and  when  she  died,  slie  left  to  each 
of  us  five  hundreil  pounds,  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  when  we  became  of  age and 
this  was  no  contemptible  fortune  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Those  peonlc  who  maintain  that 
every  person  has  a  particular  genius 
for  some  peculiar  calling,  sagaci¬ 
ously  pretended  that  I  had  a  genius 
for  drawing,  because,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  ‘I  had  sketched  a  pretty 
correct  ‘likeness  of  our  neighbour  a 
mastiff ;  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  had 
made  drawings  of  many  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  cottages.  To  indulge,  in  some 
degre»‘,  my  natural  projjensity,  at  a 
proper  age,  I  was  bound  .as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  one  of  my  mother's  rela¬ 
tions,  who  was  an  engraver ;  because 
that  business  was  thought  to  have 
some  affinity  with  my  favourite  pur- 
salt.  1  0  excel  in  the  art  of  engrav- 
inf(,  however,  requires  close  and 
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steady  application ;  but  as  this  ivas 
repugnant  to  my  vivacious  dispou. 
tion,  1  had  constant  aberrations  from 
the  line  of  duty,  and  only  wasted,  in 
tlioughtless  lassitude,  much  of  thit 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
profitably  employed.  1  did  not,  how. 
ever,  neglect  ray  drawing;  I  excelled 
in  landscapes  ;  and  my  portraits  were 
in  general  correct,  although  they  did 
not  receive  the  proper  and  requisite 
finish.  1  was  also  particularly  fa. 
inous  in  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
could  sketch  from  nature  with  singu- 
lar  rapidity.  At  lengtli  tlie  time  ar. 
rived  when  1  was  to  make  my  escape 
from  what  many  young  men,  as  well 
as  myself,  regard  as  a  state  of  bond¬ 
age.  About  this  time,  also,  1  came 
into  possession  of  my  five  hundred 
pounds ;  with  this  sum  1  opened  a 
shop  in  the  Strand,  in  London,  in 
which  I  sold  all  sorts  of  drawing- 
materials,  prints,  maps,  &c.  A  shop 
may  be  kept  with  great  ease,  espe¬ 
cially  when  one  has  a  man  to  wait 
on  tne  customers ;  under  such  dr- 
cumstances,  the  master  can  be  ia  or 
out,  just  when  he  pleases.  1  soon 
discovered  that  ray  gonius  was  too 
expansive,  or  too  discursive,  U>  be 
cooped  up  within  the  narrow  con¬ 
fines  of  a  shop.  I  had,  beside,  too 
much  leisure,  and  at  first  too  ntnch 
spare  money  ;  however,  1  soon  disco¬ 
vered  tJiat  this  fleeting  article,  the 
source  of  every  good  as  well  as  evu, 
requires  to  be  grasped  with  both 
hands,  and  to  be  watched  with  both 
eyes,  to  prevent  it  from  making 
escape ;  it  was  no  wonder,  then,  a 
it  did  not  tarry  long, with  a  person 
who  had  so  little  value  for'  it,  as  to 
be  regardless  either  of  its  exit  or  its 
entrance.'  I  had  also  tima  to 
dor,  and  I  soon  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  bloods,  aodiD» 
of  the  virtoosi,  in*  the  vicinity  »  L 
ring  Cro6a»->-wasted  many  of 
temoons  at  a^elebrated  coffee- 
-^-visited  the  theatrein  the  evening' 
— andsometimes  apent  the  . 

of  the  night  amidot  biaww 
cellart,  ia  such  company  as  I  “lo 
noiff  ^most  blui^.  to  name- 
course  of  hjte  not  •  md 

my  health  was  soon  impanw#  • 
sickness,  with  the  remonstran 
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my  friends,  had  some  effect  in  re-  And  the  man  who  begged  tlie  meat 
claiming  me  from  pursuits  as  oppo-  — Is  Mr  Elwes.”  “  And  who/’ 
site  to  the  principles  of  rectitude,  as  said  I,  “  is  Mr  Elwes?”  “  Business 
thev  were  contragr  to  decorum,  or  calls,  Sir ;  I  ^vill  tell  you  all  about 
common  propriety.  I  had  not,  how-  him  another  time.”  *True,  Mr 
cTer,  become  a  rake,  nor  had  my  waiter ;  business  calls  me  too,  and  I 
mind  been  greatly  deprared  or  wick-  will  attend  the  summons.”  In  a  few 
I'd ;  my  principal  failing  was  that  of  months,  I  had  made  considerably 
being  easily  prevailed  upon  to  neglect  more  than  a  coffee-house  acquain- 
my  duty  at  home,  by  rambling  abroad  tance  with  Maynard ;  he  was,  "in- 
\rith  any  idle  fellow  who  might  deed,  a  friendly,  warm-hearted,  and 
chance  to  call  upon  me ;  and  of  stop-  kind  young  man,  but,  as  I  then 
ping  out  till  a  late  hour,  merely  to  thought,  a  little  extravagant  in  his 
accommodate  the  company  I  was  in,  manner  of  living ;  since  that  time, 
rather  than  take  courage,  make  use  howTver,  I  have  discovered  that  the 
of  my  reasoning  faculties,  and  leave  failings  of  others  are  easily  seen,  and 
them.  I  soon  discovered  that  in  Lon-  oft-times  greatly  magnified  ;  but  how 
don,  or  any  other  large  town,  it  is  liable  are  we  to  mistake  !  ^Ir  May- 
dangerous  for  young  men  to  have  nard  had  a  considerable  income,  and 
many  companions ;  and  that  even  the  indulged  only  in  trifles ;  and  yet,  to 
few  should  be  selected  with  as  much  order  a  beef-steak  to  be  given  to  a 
caution  as  a  prudent  man  chooses  his  dog,  certainly  sounded  extravagantly 
wife.  I  now  attended  more  closely  in  the  cars  of  a  coffee-room  audience, 
to  my  business,  aiKl  my  health  was  Our  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
soon  restored ;  but  I  was  never  able  friendship.  Rogers,”  said  he  to 
to  attend  constantly,  or  to  become  a  me,  one  fine  Saturday  evening,  you 
drudge.  In  the  afternoon,  I  occa-  must  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  a 
sionally  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  desired  me 
noted  tavern  in  the  Haymarket.  to  invite  you,  and  you  must  be  with 
While  sitting  there,  one  day,  I  no-  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  day;  you 
ticed  the  entrance  of  a  fine,  tall,  hand-  can  come  by  the  morning  coach,  and 
some-looking,  w’cll-dres^  young  if  you  have  not  a  pleasant  day,  it 
man,  followed  by  a  spaniel-dog ;  he  shall  be  ho  fault  of  mine.”  But 
sat  down  and  called  for  a  beef- steak,  who  is  the  lady  said  I,  ''  for  I  am 
which  was  quickly  brought  to  him,  not  aware,  at  present,  of  there  being 
smoking  hot ;  he  tasted  it,  and  ira-  any  lady  in  your  neighbourhood  who 
mwliately  ordered  the  waiter  to  give  knows  me.”  Perhaps  not,”  he  rc- 
it  to  his  dogf  because  it  was  tough,  plied  ;  but  I  will  inform  you,  that 
As  the  waiter  was  about  to  take  it  I  happened  to  mention  the  name  of 
away,  a  man,  who  sat  near  to  us  in  Henry  Rogers,  a  few  days  ago,  to  my 
the  same  box,  begged  to  taste  it.  wife,  w'hen  she  eagerly  inquired  if 
\  much  at  your  ser-  you  were  an  engraver  ?  1  told  her  you 

vice,”  said  the  gentleman.  ''  Wait-  were  not ;  ‘  he  is,  principally,’  I  ob- 
er,— bring  me  a  veal-cutlet.”  The  served,  '  a  dealer  in  prints  and  draw- 
man  who  ate  the  steak  declared  it  ings.’  ‘  But  he  is  stout,  and  tall, — 
was  excellent,  and  the  man  who  is  about  twenty-four  vears  of  age, 
pave  it  was  exceedingly  glad  that  he  and  draws  exmiisitely.  '  Your  dc- 
liked  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  left  scription  is  ratner  general,  my  love,' 
me  h)om,  ruminating  on  the  curious  said  I,  ^  but  accurate  in  this  instance.' 
s^nes  that  cross  us  as  we  travel  ‘  Then  it  is  my  friend  Henry  Ro- 
tnrough  the  bye-paths,  or  explore  the  gers,  after  all,  and  you,  Mr  IMaynard, 
mazes,  of  Kfe’g  devious  rounds.  ‘'  As  will  oblige  me  by  inviting  him  to 
1  went  out,  I  m'eTflic, waiter ;  **  Do  spend  a  day  with  us  the  first  oppor- 
yon  know  the  gentleman  who  errdered  ttinity.'  ^  You  shall  most  certainly 
you  to  give  the  beef-steak  to  his  dog?”  be  obeyed’  was  my  answer.”  **  And 
1  to  him.  «  Yes,  Sir  repUed  who,  I  pray  you,  was  Mrs  Maynard?” 
John;  he  i^the  Statlotter,  Farther  than  I  have  told  you,  your 

I  his  natloo  is  MaYhs&d ;  a  deponent  proceedeth  not,  ayecably 

^untry-bbx-  a  little  hcybnd  idmon-  to  the  injunctions  laid  upon  nim  by 
I  Jhd  h'i^sbinetimes  ttdccs  a  snack  your  quondam  disciple.”  My  dis- 
^  before  he  rides  home  to  dinner.”  cinle  I  whv.  I  Cfave  lessons  in  draw- 
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ing  to  Kercral  of  my  mother's  pupils,  give  place  to  more  noble  feelings, 
but  which  of  them  can  this  be?  mingled  with  friendship,  at  the  social 
Hoivevcr,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  certain-  beard.  We  chatted  till  a  late  hour, 
ly  attend  to  your  |H)lite  invitation.*’  1  was  not  permitted  to  leave 

Tlie  morning  was  very  fine  ;  I  was  them  that  evening,  Mr  Maynard  and 
punctual  to  my  engagement,  and  1  I  rode  to  towm  together  the  ntxi 
arrived  at  Mr  Maynard's  country-  morning.  The  father  of  Lucy  Har- 
housc  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Sun-  nard  was  a  W  est-India  planter ;  she 
day  morning  ;  shortly  after  which,  I  was  born  in  the  island  ot  Jamaica, 
was  introduced  by  iny  friend  to  his  hut  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  sent  to 
wife.  I  immediately  recognized  the  England  to  be  educated.  A  few  years 
features  of  the  handsome,  lively,  and  afterwards,  both  her  parents  followed 
enchanting  pupil,  the  charming  Lucy  her.  Mr  Barnard  sold  his  foreign 
Barnard,  for  whom  my  mother  had  posseKsions,built  the  rmall  snug  hoiire 
sucli  a  tender  regard.  She  xvelcomed  which  my  friend  now  occupied,  pLi- 
me  to  her  house  with  much  friendship  ced  the  remainder  of  his  money, 
and  cordiality ;  her  mother  resided  which  amounted  to  three  hundred 
with  them,  and  remembered  to  have  pounds  a-ycar,  in  the  public  funds, 
seen  me  once  when  she  called  at  the  and  hoped,  in  this  pleasant  retreat,  to 
school  to  visit  her  daughter.  How  have  nursed  his  grey  hairs  iu  case 
delighted  was  Maynard,  as  he  shew'-  and  comfort.  But  hciw  frail  arc  lin¬ 
ed  to  me  his  little  family,  two  girls  man  hopes  M^e  seize  the  flower— 
and  a  boy !  **  Am  I  not,  Rogers,"  the  bloom  is  shed.’*  Mr  Barnard 
said  he,  “  the  happiest  man  in  exist-  died  after  onlv  three  years  resilience 
ence?"  I  bowed  assent,  and  we  im-  in  his  native  land,  leavin"  Mrs  llar- 
raediately  set  out  with  bis  w'ife  and  nard  an  annuity  of  oue  hundred  a- 
lier  mother  on  their  morning  cxcur-  year,  and  th6  residue  of  his  property 
sion.  The  day  w'as  warm,  and  after  to  his  only  daughter  Lucy.  “  And 
rambling  in  the  garden,  and  the  where  did  you  meet  with  that  angelic 
neighbourhood,  for  more  than  an  creature,  wmo  is  now  your  wife?  said 
hour,  w’c  sat  down  and  ate  some  I  to  Maynard.  That,  Rogers,  is 
grapes  iu  the  summer-house  ;  the  a  natural  question,  and  can  easily  lie 
grapes  w’crc  cool  and  refreshing,  and  answered.  You  must  know  that  I 
as  die  bells  were  now  ringing  for  the  have  a  rich  uncle,  who  lives  very  near 
afternoon  service,  wc  all  proceeded  to  us ;  the  two  families  visited  ;  I  was 
the  house  of  prayer.  The  service  frequently  at  my  uncle’s  house,  and 
lieing  ended,  I  stole  away,  for  a  short  sometimes  I  was  invited  to  Mrs  liar- 
time,  to  cogitate  a  little  on  scenes  nard’s.  Lucy  had  cliarms,— 1  saw, 
gone  by.  Mrs  Maynard  and  I  were  admired,  wooed,  and  wonber.  (inol- 
about  the  same  age,  and  I  had  only  taining  the  hand  of  Lucy,  I  had  fewer 
aeen  her  a  few*  times  since  she  w’as  difficulties  to  encounter  than  T  ai 
my  pupil,  when  1  was  about  fifteen  first  expected ;  she  loved  me,  and  her 

years  old.  At  that  time  she  was  mother  supposing  that  my  uncle  would 

E, ,  but  now  the  blossoms  of  make  me  nis  heir,  was  not  av'crse  to 
y  were  full  blown.  Aly  kind  our  union,  which  took  plf ® 
and  affectionate  mother  was  at  that  more  than  four  years  ago.  Mrs  May* 
wriod  alive ;  the  cares  of  the  world  nard  was,  at  tliat  time,  e>'ery  thing 
had  then  no  hold  upon  me ;  and  how  that  could  be  wished  ;  but  our  hearts 
my  heart  bounded  with  gladness,  as  are  now  closer  knit,  by  litrongCT  ties. 
1  rambled  with  ray  sister,  and  the  Her  mind,^you'uiarhav0  perceived*  is 
youpg  Lidies,  to  gather  wild- roses  in  of  thb  fitit  ortler,‘  aild  the  soul  whwn 
auinraeir,  to  hoar  the  cuckoo  in  tlie  shineiif^fth  fn  li^  coiihtCnifUcr,tvne^ 
or  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  her  ati^ritidtf  hi  efigU^cd,  gives  an 
nighuu^e  iu  the  autumnal  even-  presB?0h  tji*  her  fVatufelS  which  cnti- 
ingal  These  were  happy  days,  but,  not  he 
alas  f  they  are  gone  for  ever !  her  !s^kl^  idtli  the. 

^  A  servant  now  informed  me  that  flatne  tha^  ^rmk het  gtperous  tec* 
^he  table;  '"that  is  ing«.<  'Otf  sura  occasions,^ 
nght,  said  1  ;  so  past  events  must 

lie  contemnlatcd  when  more  leisure  ‘  eai^y  in  hcVloolis  t^  trjrc 
offers,  ahn  fancy's  dreams  must  now  The  biimti^  of  her  mind  ♦ 
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Tlic  toul  that  animnto*  her  face 
Is  parity  refin’d.*  ” 

*•  You  do  yourself  as  much  lionour, 
my  dear  Sir,  as  you  wish  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  your  lovely  partner  j  and 
though  the  colouring  of  the  picture 
may  be  a  little  too  high,  it  is  excuse- 
able, — ^for  what  are  we  to  expect 
when  love  and  friendship  guide  the 
pencil?" 

My  brother,  at  this  time,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  clerk  in  one  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
cantile  houses  in  London.  “  Henry,** 
said  he  to  me,  I  have  long  seen 
tliat  you  and  your  shop  arc  no  great 
cronies ;  you  are,  1  sliould  suppose, 
very  much  like  an  ill-sorted  married 
couple — the  happiest  when  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other.  How  would 
you  lU:e  to  go  out  with  tlie  fleet,  now 
almost  ready  to  sail,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Admiral  K - ,  destined 

for  the  W^est  Indies?*’  My  dear 
brother,”  said  I,  ''  you  know  I  am 
no  sailor  i  in  what  capacity  can  I 
then  be  employed,  in  a  fleet  ?”  As 
draftsman,  to  be  sure,  and  I  have 
interest  enough  at  the  Admiralty 
to  obtain  for  you  the  situation.*’ 
“  Then  J  will  go ;  hut  I  must  first 
dispose  of  iny  shop,  and  lay  in  a  pro¬ 
per  outfit.”  ‘SY’ou  have  time,  my 
dear  Henry,  for  all  these  matters, 
as  Uic  fleet  will  not  sail  for  more  than 
two  months.  In  the  mean  time,  you 
can  bo  making  such  arrangements  as 
you  may  judge  proper,  and  I  will  as¬ 
sist  you  iu  whatever  lies  m  my  pow- 
tr ;  but  my  first  care  must  be  to  se¬ 
cure  your  apjpointment  from  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities,  and  when  that  is  a- 
chieved,  we  can  proceed  upon  sure 
ground,  to  finish  what  ttijw  still  re¬ 
main  to  be  completed.*^ 
much  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my 
stock  iu  trade  ;  my^  shqp-inan  would 
take  it  at  a  fair  ^valuation,  and  his 
friends  would,  ssslk  jiim  with  as,  much 

timriAVT  _ 1  1  A'  '  1 


•Ole  objection;  ao^jMrteJipstness  was 
settled  in  such  a  ni^nher^  mat.hc  be¬ 
came  mysuccessbrf  -.tVilien  was  fi- 
nished|  m  mventory  pjt  t%  goods  ta- 

7k*^  ,  v|4untion.nut  upon 

i  tp  nnd 

oat  1  ha(l  n^y  tTjcoijhpjuirw  ppunds 
remve,  andfthis  was  all  tne  money 
^diuthe  worW.ti*  LsbaH  here  just 
^  tlwt  I  saw  my  >  shop-man 

after  a  laj^se  of  thirty  years ; 


in  w’hich  time,  having  remained  un¬ 
married,  he  had  realized  a  liandsome 
competency,  and  had  retired,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  in  a 
country  retreat.  He  remarked  to  me, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  keeping  a  shop  is 
a  very  monotonous,  hum-drum  sort 
of' life;  so  much  so,  that  when  he 
looked  hack  for  thirty  years,  the  whole 
time  appeared  like  a  blank  space  in 
his  life  ;  it  had  some  similarity,  he 
thought,  to  a  long  but  disturbed  sleep, 
or  to  an  indistinct  dream,  in  whicli 
w’e  may  he  conscious  that  we  exist, 
but  during  which  time  we  have  still 
no  distinct  conception,  or  remem¬ 
brance,  of  any  thing  in  particular 
w’hich  has  been  transactetl. 

As  soon  as  Maynard  was  informed 
of  my  intended  trip  to  the  "West  In¬ 
dies,  he  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
grieved ;  he  blamed  my  roving  dis¬ 
position,  and  w’ondercd  that,  like 
other  people,  I  could  not  stq)  at 
home,  and  keep  in  a  good  business  ; 
make  love  to  some  fair  rich  damsel, 
get  married,  and  be  happy.  1  im¬ 
puted  all  this  pettish  behaviour  to  its 
proper  source,  and  good-humouredly 
replied,  that  he  must  attribute  my 
want  of  application  to  business,  to 
ray  being  possessed  of  a  genius,  and 
my  roving  disposition  to  my  evit  ge~ 
nius  ;  assuring  him,  that  it  would  be 
late  in  life  before  I  should  be  so¬ 
bered  down  into  a  domesticatc<l  ani¬ 
mal ;  but  that,  whether  I  was  at 
home  or  in  foreign  climes,  on  land  or 
at  sea,  1  should  always  remen)her 
his  tender  regard  for  me;  and  that 
if  it  W’ere  ever  in  my  power  to  oblige 
him,  he  might  at  all  times  command 
my  best  services.  My  appointment 
being  procured,  r  'itiadc  tne  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  for  a  Voyage,  sent 
ray  trunks  on  board  the  Admifal’s 
ship,  and  got  every  thitig  'in  t^adi- 
ness,  tliat,  when  th^  fie^t  shfluM  Sail, 
1  might  have  nothing just 
to  bid  my  friends  adfe^ti,  .ttt'  on 
board  the  castle  on  the'  ^cicarr;  and 
be  wafted  to  the  Islands,  whwe  edn- 
tagion  and  disease  tid  rtie  worfd  of 
many  a  rambling  fellow,  idl’d,  and 
as  little  worth,  as  poor  Hdtliy  U<^rs. 

It  happened  about^  a  week  befbre 
we  were  to  sail,  that'  I  fell  ih  ^th  a 
party  of  the  officers  fielongiug  kb  the 
fleet,  and  they  gaVe  me  a 

wretched  character  of  the  Adiblral, 
that  I  heartily  repented  6f  thiSadVen- 
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lure  before  it  had  begun^  and  be-  of  iny  conduct,  in  not  going  out  with 
came  fully  determined,  that  if  I  had  the  fleet,  as  if  I  had  committed  a 
but  mv  trunks  on  shore,  I  would  crime  against  society,  and  on  that 
leave  the  Admiral  to  proceed  on  his  account  I  wished  to  live  in  seclusion ; 
voyage  without  his  draftsman.  The  I  had  acted  foolishly,  and  the  shafts 
fleet  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  I  left  of  ridicule,  thrown  by  my  friends, 
London  to  join  it ;  my  mind  was  would  have  pierced  me  to  the  quick, 
agitated  exceeilingly ;  I  resolved  and  and  the  smart  would  have  been  too 
re-resolved ;  my  equipment  had  cost  intolerable  for  me  to  have  borne, 
me  fifty  pounds,  and  if  I  went  not.  The  business  of  portrait-painting  be- 
1  should  lose  it ;  however,  after  a  coming  slack,  I  left  Ramsgate,  and 
great  number  of  interrogatories,  mix-  made  excursions  in  various  direc- 
ed  up  with  a  number  of  doubts  and  tions,  to  improve  myself  in  land- 
perplexities,  I  came  to  the  final  con-  scapes ;  and  having  at  length  filled 
elusion,  t^at  I  would  not  fro  /  At  the  my  portfolio  with  some  very  beau- 
time  that  I  made  this  sapient  resolve,  tiful  scenery,  1  suddenly  formed  a 
I  was  in  Ramsgate ;  tlie  following  resolution  of  visiting  Holland, 
day  the  fleet  sailed.  I  was  now  a  Most  men  are,  I  believe,  the  crea- 
sort  of  isolated  being,  cut  off  from  tures  of  circumstance ;  I  am,  and  al- 
all  my  acquaintance,  undetermined  ways  have  been,  completely  so,  and 
as  to  the  mode  of  life  I  should  in  fu-  shall  continue  to  be  such  to  the  end 
ture  pursue,  and  miserable  beyond  of  my  career.  Having  wandered  down 
measure.  In  a  few  days,  however,  as  far  as  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  1 
my  mind  became  more  serene  ;  I  had  fell  in  with  a  Captain  Mayburu,  who 
still  one  hundred  pounds  left ;  1  was  traded  to  Amsterdam,  and  w  ith  him  I 
not  cooped  up  in  a  ship,  to  be  ill-  w’ent  to  visit  the  Dutch,  taking  with 
treated  by  a  surly  Admiral ;  no,  “  I  me,  as  a  sort  of  adventure,  my  portfo- 
h ad  the  world  before  me,  where  to  Ho,  which  might  have  been  term^l  my 
choose  my  place  of  rest,  and  Provi-  cargo  of  drawings.  The  Captain  in- 
dence  my  guide.'*  sisted  on  giving  me  my  passage  lor 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  deal  the  pleasure  of  my  company,  and  as 
of  company  at  Ramsgate,  and  I  im-  he  was  rich,  I  did  not  make  this  a 
mediately  circulated  cards,  proposing  bone  of  contention.  Early  in  the 
to  paint  miniature  likenesses  at  a  spring,  we  set  sail  for  the  continent, 
guinea  each.  The  price  was  low,  and  left  the  swamps,  and  bogs,  and 
and  I  had,  in  a  short  time,  plenty  of  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  before  the  l'rogs> 
business.  1  laboured  very  hard,  and  liad  begun  their  melodious  croakings. 
could  earn  four  guineas  a- week  ;  and  We  arrived  at  the  Helder  Point 
asmy  weekly  expen  ces  amounted  only  without  any  disaster,  and  shortly  af- 
to  one  guinea,  1  made  a  clear  profit  of  ter,  we  might  have  dined  with  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  a-year.  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  it 
1  hi8  was  very  satisiactory  to  my  had  only  had  the  good  luck  to  have 
mind  ;  1  could  save  money  ;  I  was  been  invited, — for  we  had  safely  ar- 
independent;  and  fora  time,  at  least,  rived  in  that  curious,  but  handsome 
I  was  happy.  I  had  been  here  a-  city.  The  Captain  had  taught  uie  * 
bout  four  months,  when  the  compa-  few  Dutch  phrases  on  our  passage, 
ny  began  gradually  to  leave  the  so  that  I  was  able  to  ask  for  ahuosl 
place,  and  my  business,  in  conse-  any  thing  that  was  jimioediately 
quence,  to  decline.  This  circum-  cessary.  The  CapUdn  spent  a 
stance  caused  me  to  fret  a  little,  for,  in  showing  me  place  > 

many  other  persons  of  quick  which,  leni^eayoure^i^  *^*1'^^**  ^ 
sensibility,  my  business  generally  language,^ 

acted  upon  me  as  the  atmosphere  sures.how  best  to^man^i^  Mynheer, 
acts  upon  the  barometer,  ana  my  so  airto  (i^  n^,<jl,rawing|$»  nnd 
spirits  served  as  an  index  to  point  tain  bugine w  r  /ft  f  portratt-paiutcr* 

out  the  rise  or  fall  of  my  annual  in-  I  had,  herOihut  a  short 

come.  During  all  this  period,  I  never  when  ^  lyptmy  with  sow* 

wrote  to  any  of  my  friends  in  London,  Englishmen^  who  had  been  long 
note^nentonty  brother;  nor  did  I  tletl  in  this  city. y. these., 
ever  wmk  of  returning  to  that  fa-  assisted  me  in  drawing  up  adv«rti^ 
mouacity.  I  was  as  much  ashamed  ments,  and  recommended  metolh^^ 
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friends ;  so  that,  in  a  bhort  time,  I 
had  portraits  to  paint.  I  also  left 
j)arcels  of  my  drawings  with  the 
booksellers,  and  allowed  them  a  pro- 
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rt  time,  I  beggarly  habiliments.”  I  couUl 
also  left  scarcely  believe  that  1  was  awake,  as 
with  the  I  viewed  him  from  head  to  foot ;  he 
era  a  pro-  had  on  an  old  coarse  hat — a  tattered 


fit  for  vending  them:  this  suited  both  black  coat,  grown  bald  and  brown, 
parries,  for  these  men  having  an  in-  with  a  large  hole  in  each  elbow — 
terest  in  the  business,  sold  consider-  breeches  out  at  the  knees— and  his 
able  quantities ;  so  that  I  did  not  in  toes  had  no  difficulty  in  peeping 
the  least  repent  of  my  excursion  to  through  both  sL  yes  and  stockings  at 
Holland.  My  collection  of  drawings,  the  same  time.  I  could  scarcely  re- 
by  these  means,  would  soon  have  frain  from  tears,  to  see  my  long-es- 
been  exhausted ;  but  as  it  was  ne-  teemed  friend  in  such  a  destitute  con- 
cessary  to  keep  up  a  stock,  I  em-  dition,  and  in  such  a  despicable  garb, 
ployed  myself,  when  I  had  leisure  “  Let  us,”  said  I,  Hrst  dispatch 
from  my  other  avocations,  in  draw-  this  box,  and  the  trumpery  it  con¬ 
ing  new  ones  from  imaginary  scenes  ;  tains,  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
and  in  this  way  I  had  always  plenty  came  ;  then  thou  shalt  go  home  with 
on  haml,  R'ady  for  sale,  as  soon  as  me,  and  my  tailor  shall  equip  thee  in 
they  were  wanted.  For  about  a  year  a  proper  manner.  Hut  thou  art  hun- 
and  a  half  1  had  tolerable  success  ;  gry,  perhaps,  and  faint ;  thou  lookest 
but  as  mine  is  a  calling  in  which  pale,  thy  haggard  cheek  bespeaks 
novelty  has  a  considerable  share,  it  want ;  thou  hast  not  dined — but 
gradually  began  to  diminish.  The  thou  shalt  dine  immediately.  Hans 


drawings  and  the  portraits  of  Myn-  Frau  !  get  ready  a  bcef-stcak  as  soon 
liter  llogcrs  were  gootl,  many  of  them  as  possible!  Take  a  little  wine, 


btautifuily  conceived  and  well  exe- 
cuttd ;  but  the  amateurs  wanted  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  they  had  in  truth  been 
furnished  with  very  copious  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  one  master. 

A  curious  circumstance  took  place 
about  this  period  of  my  sojourning 


while  it  is  getting  ready ;  and  sit 
here  by  my  side.”  The  steak  was 
soon  dressed,  it  was  also  very  neatly 
served  up,  and  it  was  quickly  swal¬ 
lowed  by  my  I’rieiul,  without  any 
consideration  as  to  its  being  cither 
tender  or  touch.  After  he  had  din- 


ainoiig  tile  J)utch.  I  was  one  day,  ed,  I  was  anxious  to  know  by  what 
after  dinner,  sitting  in  a  tavern,  means  he  had  been  metamorphosed 
reading  the  newspaper,  with  my  hat  from  a  King’s  stationer,  into  a  Jew 
on,  when  a  man  thrust  a  Jew's  box,  pedlar.  He  told  me,  that  a  fellow- 
with  a  watch  or  two,  and  a  few  trin-  passenger,  in  the  ship  from  England, 
keu  in  it,  under  my  face.  I  was  was  an  Israelite,  in  whom  there  was 
half  asleep  at  the  time,  and  feeling  much  good ;  and  that  he  had  fur- 
vex^  at  being  thus  intruded  upon,  nished  nim  with  a  box,  and  a  small 
1  litted  up  my  eyes  in  great  anger,  stock  of  goods,  to  prevent  him  from 
With  the  word  rascal  on  the  very  tip  famishing  ;  and  he  laughed  heartily, 
of  my  tongue ;  when,  to  my  utter  as  he  continued  to  inform  me,  that 
astonishment,  it  was  Mr  Maynard  the  Jew  could  not  dejiart  from  his 
J'bo  was  thus  standing  before  me  1  customary  mode  of  dealing  \«ith  hit 
ur  surprise  was  mutual,  and  equal ;  travellers,  obliging  my  friend  to  de- 
and  lioGKHs!  Maynatiu  !  was  ex-  posit  with  him  the  only  guii^a  he 
^  aimed  by  each,  at  the  tame  in-  nad  left,  as  a  pledge^  for  his  ho* 
&  nt  Gibt  mir  dieiiand,"'said  I,  nesty,  or  to  prevent  him  from  do- 
seiang  his  hand,  lledht  gem  ac-  camping  with  box  and  goods  alu^- 


wmpanied  tllf^  actiot#/  in  Which  ottr 
earte  as  well  as  hands  appeared  tb 
joined.  «  !!««»>  <1^^  _ _ .1-  .*4^ 


nesty,  or  to  prevent  him  from  do- 
caraping  with  box  and  goods  alu^- 
ther.  "  Then  return,  my  friondi” 
said  I,  to  ibTojtw  the  things  tn^ 


I  *ipposb,”  his  ^  future  thou  shalt  eat  at  myi  tthlc, 
expkH’  wonde^i^  mtisCbc  and  we  will  occupy  the  same  apar^ 

Ai^hL^  hrbtigift '  mb  to  ment,  till  a  more  genteel  at  le^ 

ternam,  how  I  have  beOti  redu-  not  a  more  profitable  ca^U1g,^caa  ^ 
j  a  forlorn'  si tuatioh^'  aificl  procured  for  thee.  But  be  quicks 
appear  before  you  in  such  and  I  will  wait  here  till  you  return, 
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arul  then  wc  will  proceed  to  my  lotl- 
giiigs.”  1  was  rather  impatiently 
waiting  the  return  of  poor  Maynard, 
when  he  arrived  ;  and  1  eould  jht- 
ccivc,  by  hh  cotintonance,  that  he 
was  sath^ol  widi  tliis,  his  last  trans¬ 
action,  witli  his  master  the  Jew.  The 
goo<l  fellow  had  expressed  much 
Undness  towards  him.  And  vat 
vill  you  do  now,  Mynheer  I^Iaynard  ? 
you  have  not  yet  become  rich  init 
selling  goods  for  me?"  “  1  have  not," 
replied  Maynard  ;  “  hut  I  have  met 
w’ith  a  friend  who  knows  me,  and 
who  will  assist  me."  “  Datis  rccht," 
replied  Moses ;  “  and  as  I  love  to  see 
degootman,  1  will  follow  you  mil  my 
box ;  jierhaijs  your  friend  may  vant 
someting  in  my  vay."  At  this  in¬ 
stant  he  entered ;  he  spoke  very  af¬ 
fectionately  of  Mr  Maynard,  hoped 
Mr  M.  would  remember  tlie  poor 
Jew,  and  delivered  himself  so  feel- 
ingly,  that  1  thought,  if  he  was  a 
hypocrite,  he  was  an  excellent  actor ; 
so  as  a  sort  of  remunciation  for  past 
services  to  iiiy  friend,  1  bought  a  seal 
of  him,  ami  we  all  three  soon  be¬ 
came  very  merry,  llcfore  we  parted, 
i  ordered  in  the  bill,  but,  to  my  very 
great  surprise,  1  found  that  the 
whole  had  been  discharged  by  friend 
Moses,  which  was  more  then  I  ei¬ 
ther  expected  or  desired. 

Aa  soon  as  we  hud  arrived  at  my 
lodgings,  we  were  both  equally  desi¬ 
rous  to  he  informed  what  bad  brought 
the  otlier  into  Holland.  And  how 
long  have  you  been  in  this  country, 
Mr  liogers,"  said  Maynard  }  1  told 
him  that  1  had  been  in  Amsterdam 
a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  lialf. 

Then  you  did  not  go  to  the  West 
Indies?"  ‘‘You  are  right," — and  1 
liarc  gave  him  an  account  of  what 
ha<lihap{)eneil  to  me  from  the  time 
we  bad  jmrted.in  Ia)ndon,  when  I 
left  that  city  to  join  the  British  Fleet, 
to  the  present  day,  when  we  so  un¬ 
expectedly  lucU  'Tis  ,  strange," 
said  he*  ‘f  that  our  wayward  fate  of- 
.teu  frustrates  our  wisest  purjwses: 
man  is  tossed  about  he  knows  not 
how,  and  happy  is  he  who  cares  not 
whore :  yes,  be  appears  like  a  pup- 
.pet,  with  very  litue  of  Ids  own  will, 
aud  his  actiims  are  very  seldom  un- 
iUt  the  control  of  his  reasoning 
Mwers.  His  motives  are  often  un- 
luiowii,  even  to  himself,  and  yet  it 
frequently  that  the  charit¬ 


able,  good-temi)ertd  blockhead,  is 
robbed  or  deceived  by  the  cunning, 
blamed  by  the  prudent,'  and  dtnouu- 
ced  by  the  ignorant :  at  the  same  time, 
he  knows  not  why  he  is  robbed  or 
deceived,  is  ignorant  wliy  he  is  blam¬ 
ed,  and  wonders,  among  the  good  and 
bad  actions  he  has  performed,  which 
of  them  it  is  that  condemns  him  to 
be  either  a  rogue  or  a  fool.”  1  could 
easily  perceive  that  these  f«pient,but 
obscure  reflections,  were  forced  upon 
my  friend  by  his  vivid  imagination; 
that  be  had  fallen  into  a  sort^if  rea¬ 
soning  despondency,  in  which  “  busy 
meddling  memory"  was  raking  np 
the  many  injuries  he  had  suiUred, 
and  ])lacing  them  in  succession  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  the  order  in  whidi  diey 
had  occurrerl. Well,"  said  1,  “  you 
will  now  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
what  combination  of  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances  has  concurred  to  plaw 
you  in  this  miserable  condition.  That 
you  have  been  plundered,  1  entertain 
not  a  single  doubt ;  therefore,  sit 
down  quietly, .  for  I  am*  prepared  to 
hear  thy  tale  of  woes.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  me  assure  thee,  that  1  will 
in  future  endeavour  i  to  assuage  thy 
grief ;  1  will  hold  out  to  thee  the 
hand  of  pure  friendship ;;  let 
of  thee,  then,  to  dash  tlie  cup  of  mi¬ 
sery  from  thy  lip,  and  to  rtly  for 
comfort  uponill  im  who  is  able  to  sup¬ 
port  us  under  all  our  ^wauts  and  in- 
tirmities."  >11 

His  stojfyi  was  short,  but  patlif^c* 
“  You  know,  very  well,"  said  he» 
“  that  1  was  owner  of  a  slnp  udiich 
traded  to , China ;  she  had  made  one 
successful  voyage,  and  1  freighted  wr 
again  with  goods,  such  as  weua‘ 

in  some  of  the.  East- India  islands* 

these  the  Captain  was  to  disi^^  ^h 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  China  or 
a  cargo  of  teas.  •  iThey  succ(‘e4» 
very  well  at  first,  till  s  sortotsQy* 
hie  took  place  between  part  ot  t  J 
crew  and  some  of  the  natives  0 
the 'Maldives,  when  the 
‘five  of  the  sailors  were. killed; 
mate  and  the  surviving  crew 
for  the  Bayiof  Bengal ;  but  ^ 
were  short  of  hands^^the  alup 
stranded  oft’  Cape  CAmiorin, 
coast  of  Coromandel*  The  men  w 
all  isavod  ;  but  the  sliip> 
inained  of  the  cargos »< were  cn  /_- 
lost.  'I'bis  ve  vere  1  atroko  obli^‘ 
to  sell  mv  bouse  and  ground*, 
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made  great  havock  of  my  funded  an  auctioncr,  sold  the  whole  of  my 
property ;  so  we  removed  to  the  city,  stock  in  trade  and  household  furni- 
This  hap])ened  about  ten  months  af-  ture,  and' myself,  Lucy,  her  mother, 
ter  you  left  London.  Now,  although  and  our  four  children,  were ‘turned 
this  was  a  misfortune  which  might  into  the  street.  My  stock  in  trade  was 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
man  as  well  as  myself,  1  was  blamed 
by  almost  every  person  that  knew 
me;  and  the  pity  and  condolence 
of  those  who  pretended  to  be  my  real  given  away 
friends,  nearly  tortured  me  into  mad-  been  liis  clients, 
ness.  ‘  M'^hy  did  I  meddle  with  what 
I  did  not  understand  ?  "Twns  a  great 
pity !  V*/hat  could  1  know  about  the 
business  of  a  merchant,  especially  as 
1  had  not  been  brought ^up  at  it  ? — ' 

IVhereas,  had  my  adventure  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  I  had  become  rich,  I  should 
have 'been  held  up 
wisdom,*  and  pointed  out,  by  these 
same  worthies,  as  an  ( 
their  sons  and  kinsmen  to  imitate  ! 


sold,  for  not'more  than  the  one-tenth 
of  what  it  cost,  to  some  friends  of  the 
attorney,  who  did  the  business  ;  and 
my  household-furniture  v/as  almost 
to ‘some  bakers  who  had 
In  this  way  I  was 
completely  mined ;  I  had  nothing 
left  ,*  and  my  other  creditors,  vexed  at 
being  cheated  out  of  what  w'as  due  to 
them,  threatened  me  with  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  prison.  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  support  myself  under 
such  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes, 
as  a  paragon  of  only  I  had  the  consolation  of  know- 
f  ing  that  Mrs  llarnard's  annuity  was 
example  for  safe  in  the  funds.  To  avoidmy  cre¬ 
ditors,  I  sought  out  and  took  a  small 
“  I  must  now  inform  you,  that  obscure  cottage  in  the  country.  At  this 
when  I  sold  my  property  in  the  funds,  period  our  finaiu  ‘  s  were  very  low ;  all 
1  had  five  hundred  pounds  to  spare  ;  the  cash  that  could  be  raised  by  the 
this  sum  I  lent  to  my  neighbour  whole  party  did  not  amount  to  ten 
Jenkins,  the  wine-merchant,  because  pounds  ;  it  would  he  two  months,  be- 
yo\i  know  he  had  the  reputation  of  fore  Mrs  Barnard’s  quarterly  pay- 
being  a  very  upright  and  a  very  re-  ment  would  become  due;  and  we 
ligioua  man.  I  took  his  note-of-hand  w'cre  not  only  destitute  of  all  the 
for  it,  and  told  him  I  should  want  to  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  we 
make  use  of  it  in  business,  and  pro-  had  no  means  of  procuring  them, 
hably  might  call  upon  him  for  it  at  During  the  time  that  I  afterwards 
a  short  notice.  I  judged  it  to  be  as  remained  wdth  niy  family,  we  slept 
safe  in  his  hands  as  it  would  have  on  some  straw'  upon  the  floor,  W’ith  a 
been  in  the  Bank  of  England;  but  few  old  blankets  to  cover  us, — we  sat 
how  delusive  are  appearances!  In  less  upon  boxes  or  stools, — ate  our  frugal 
than  three  months  he  failed  ;  1  was  meals  from  the  top  of  an  old  chest  of 
obliged  to  compound  with  his  credi-  drawers, — drank  our  tea  out  of  small 
tors,  and  received  two  shillings  and  bowls,— dined  from  plates  of  many 
sixpence  in  the  pound  !  1  was  now  in  colours  and  sizes — with  a  few  odd 
a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  easily  knives  and  forks,  the  very  refuse  of 
be  described ;  1  sunk  almost  into  a  a  dunghill.  The  only  comfort  that 
Rtate  of  insensibility.  My  dear  wife  nowr  remained  to  us  was,  that  we 
and  her  excellent  ifn other  used  every  still  loved  one  another ;  not  the  least 
endeavour  to  raise  my  spirits  ;  but  for  s3nnptom  of  dissatisfaction  ever  ap- 
"^veral  Weeks  1  was  extremely  low,  peared  in  the  countenance  of  cither 
and  totally  regardless  of  *  what  might  in  y  wife  or  her  mother;  and  while 
jn  future  befall  me*  1  was  roused,  engagecl  in  washing  the  family  linen, 
however;  from  this  stupor  in  a  short  when  the  bloo<l  streamed  from  their 
tirne,  by  what  may  he  termed  the  hands,  not  a  sigh  escaped  from  eitlier 
climax  of  my  ^misfortunes, laud  the  of  them ;  but  the  sight  of  sueh  mi- 
cntire  extinction  of  all  my  hopes.  I  sery  made  me  shudder-^nd  il  was 
w  given  to  one  of  my  cf>editors,  who  rc<luced  to  the  brink  of  despair.^  1 
»  P*per-numufacuirerj  a  power  eomelimes  lay  whole  nights  awake, 
®  attomev,  to  stop  his  clamour  for  ruminating  on  what  steps  I  shoukl 
when  !  had  every  rea-  take  to  procure  gustenanco  for  my 
enable  cxpdctatkiB  of  being  able  to  family;  but  in  asliort  time  1  was 
^‘Wbav^big  debt^’huf  in  less  than  released,  or,  if  you  please,  esepeUed, 
orin’gtit  ho  entered 'niy  prentiacs  from  this  wretched  abode  of  aqnaKil 
a  hailifr;  imme^hatelv  balled  in  povtrty the  time  was  come,  when 
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I  was  to  enter  on  my  travels.  After 
a  very  restless  night,  I  was  one  morn¬ 
ing  infonncd  by  a  neighbouring  pea¬ 
sant,  that  a  bailiff  had  just  been  at 
liis  house,  inquiring  for  me.  This 
was  sufficient ;  I  told  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  my  Lucy — thrust  a  pair  of 
stockings  and  a  shirt  into  a  small 
bundle — took  a  long  and  sorrowful 
leave  of  my  group  of  angelic  beings — 
threw  down  all  the  money  1  had, 
except  five  shillings — and  hurried  out 
of  the  house !  I  travelled  all  the  day, 
and  slept  the  first  night  in  a  sort  of 
hedge  ale-house ;  the  next  morning 
1  continued  my  journey  till  late  in 
the  evening,  when  1  arrived  rather 
unexpectedly  at  a  large  house,  the 
master  of  which  was  standing  at  the 
gate.  I  halted  to  inquire  of  him 
the  road  to  the  next  village ;  but  be 
told  me  there  was  no  village  within 
four  miles,  in  the  direction  in  which 
1  appeared  to  be  tr.t veiling.  Yon 

seem,**  said  he,  ‘‘  to  be  faint  and 
weary,  and  much  fatigued, — will  you 
step  in  with  me  and  refresh  your¬ 
self?’*  I  thanked  him,  and  followed 
into  a  large  mansion,  when  the  even¬ 
ing  meal,  in  a  short  time,  was  placed 
upon  the  table :  my  host  supped 
with  me.  After  supper,  he  ordered 
some  wine,  and  I  might  have  been 
cheerful,  but  “  grief  was  heavy  at 
iny  heart,**  and  prevented  that  flow 
Of  spirits  which  is  natural  to  my  dis¬ 
position.  The  j^ntleman  perceived 
it.  *  Methinks,*  said  he,  ‘  you  are 
not  in  so  cheerful  a  mood  as  you 
-were  the  last  time  1  had  the  honour 
of  being  in  your  company.*  I  looked 
up,  but  did  not  recognize  his  fea¬ 
tures.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  re¬ 
collection  whatew  of  ever  having 
seen  him  before  this  evening.  ‘  That 
is  possible,*  said  he ;  ‘  however,  if 
I  mistake  not,  I  have  seen  you  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  experienced  your 
bounty;  and,  in  return,  1  request 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me ;  and  after 
breakfast,  to-morrow  morning,  I  will 
put  you  on  your  way,  at  as  early  an 
hour  as  you  may  And  convenient. 
I  thankea  him,  and  requested  that 
he  would  tell  me  his  name ; — but  he 
evaded  the  Question  by  filling  a  glass 
of  wine,  ana  desiring  me  to  pledge 
him,  which  I  did  with  as  much 
grace  as  1  was  then  master  of.  Af¬ 
ter  a'few  more  glasses,  my  mcTan- 


choly  ^an  to  dissipate but  my 
host  hinted,  though  with  great  deli¬ 
cacy,  that  I  appeared  to  be  unhappy. 

I  acknowledged  that  I  had  been  in 
more  enviable  circumstances;  that 
of  late.  Misery  had  laid  his  iron 
hand  upon  me,  and  that  1  was  now 
on  my  way  to  leave  my  native  land. 
At  an  early  hour  we  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  following  morning,  after 
breakfast,  he  went  out  with  me,  to 
put  me  in  the  right  road  for  the  vil- 
lage  I  had  inquired  after.  On  ta¬ 
king  leave  of  me,  he  kindly  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  said  his  name  was 
Klwes,  and  retumetl  hack  to  his 
house.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I 
discovered  that  he  had  left  a  paper 
in  my  hand,  which,  on  examination, 
1  found  to  be  a  ten-j>ound-note  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  I  was  greatly 
perplexed  to  account  for  these  marks 
of  generosity  from  a  perfect  stran¬ 
ger  ;  nor  have  I  been  able,  from  that 
hour  to  the  present,  to  recollect  that 
I  had  ever  before  seen  him.” 

And  don’t  you  remember,**  said  I, 
that  you  once  ordered  a  b^-steak 
at  the  Tavern  in  the  Hay  market, 
which  you  told  the  waiter  to  give  to 
your  dog,  and  that  a  man  in  the  same 
box  desired  you  to  permit  him  to 
taste  it  ?**  He  did  remember  some¬ 
thing  about  it ;  but  it  W’as  so  long  ago, 
he  had  only  a  faint  recollection  that 
such  a  circumstance  took  place.— 
“  Well,  Sir,  that  was  the  man  who 
treated  you  so  handsomely,  and  who 
gave  you  the  bank-note.  1 
red  after  his  name  of  the  waiter,  and 
have  since  l^med  that  he  is  a  great 
miser,  but  that  be  docs  ^nany  a 
noble  act,  and  that  he  has  m  good 
a  title  to  be  called  a  Cfiristian, 
many  who  write  Revermd  or 
/terrrend  before  their  sirnames.  But 
finish  thy  story.”  , 

"  Soon  after,”  continued  he,  1 
arrived  at  Colchester,  when 
ged  my  note,  the  half  of  whicn  i 
sent  to  my  family.  Poor  Lticy 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  it,  witD 
a  heavy  neart,  next*  day.  1 1”^ 
ceeded  on  to  Harwich,  and  meet¬ 
ing  there  with  a  ship 
Amsterdam,  I  embarked  in  il» 
arrived  hePe  about  three  montns 
back ;  ’since  Which  time  I  have  tra¬ 
velled  withf’ my  bok,  and  often  o 
tamed  such  a  scanty  'pittance,  t  * 
it  was  srarcclv  snfficient  to  keep  . 
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soul  and  body  from  separating.  I 
have  had  but  one  letter  from  my 
dear  wife  since  1  arrived  ;  I  expect 
another  in  a  short  time:  had  it  not 
been  for  her  and  my  children^  I 
should  have  sunk  into  .the  grave 
long  ago,  and  left  this  world  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  numerous  wretches 
who  are  constantly  disgracing  it  by 
their  lives  and  actions.” 

Ui  a  few  days  ray  friend  was 
neatly  equipt,  and  could  assume  his 
proper  character.  As  my  business 
here  was  nearly  exhausted,  we  only 
staid  a  month  longer ;  but,  during 
our  stay,  Maynard  received  a  letter 
from  his  Lucy,  in  which  she  inform¬ 
ed  him,  tliat  they  were  now  very 
comfortably  settled  in  their  little 
cottage;  that  her  time  was  princi- 
})ally  employed  in  instructing  tlie 
children ;  tliat  they  all  enjoyed  ex- 
ceUent  health ;  that  she,  her  mo¬ 
ther,  and  the  children,  constantly 
prayed  to  the  Divine  Being  for  his 
welfare  ;  and  that  they  only  wanted 
his  prt'scnce  to  make  .them  very  hap- 
f!h  He  informed  her,  in  return, 
that  he  had  met  with  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  who  had  taken  him 
uiuler  his  protection ;  that  we  were 
just  going  to  set  oft'  together  for  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  that  he  was  in  go^  health  and 
suirits ;  and  tliat  he  hoped  they 
fmould,  ere  long,  meet  again  to  part 
no  more  !  Before  we  left  Amster- 
dam,  1  carefully  exainiued  the  state 
of  my  finances,  and  found  that  1 
"as  in  possession  of  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
this  circumstance  I  communicated 
to  ray  friend,  and  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure ;  it  was  also  nighly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  myself. 

Having  arrived  at  Paris,  our  most 
tnunediate  ol\ject  was  to  take  a  view 
of  the  city,  and  to  ascertain  in  what 
1^^  a  lodging  would  be  the  most 
J’upble  for  my  business.  We  could, 
ooth  of  us,  speak  the  French  lan- 

which  is  always  of  ransider- 
^ple  importance  to  a  stranger  in  the 
rcDch  capitaL  .1  observed  nearly 
^me  routine  here  asi|  had  previous- 
y  uone  in  Amsterdanu  I  left  my 

ami  1^*^  booksellers*  shops, 
f  got  some  business  as.a  portrait- 
I  inter;  but  I  did meet, gt  first, 

that  the  suacess  here 

fhi.  *  ^ound  in  AmstenUtm,  and 
uiade  me  lament  that  1  had  come 
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to  Pal  is,  for  it  appeared  to  roe,  tliat  I 
might  have  succeeded  better  in  some 
of  the  other  large  towns  in  Holland. 
Mr  Maynard  tried  every  means  to 
obtain  some  employment,  but  with¬ 
out  efifect,  so  that  his  spirits  low'ered, 
and  he  became  melancholy.  1  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  him  to  o^ien 
a  sliop  in  his  own  way  of  business, 
and  oftered  him  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  he  declined  accepting  it, 
observing,  that  if  he  did  not  succeed, 
the  circumstance  would  ruin  both  of 
us,  and  that  he  had  a  great  abhor¬ 
rence  at  hazarding  his  friend's  pro¬ 
perty.  At  length,  however,  he  ob¬ 
tained  employment,  as  a  journey¬ 
man,  in  a  stationer’s  shop ;  and  on 
this  account  we  were  obliged  to  live 
apart,  as  my  lodgings  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  place  of  his 
employment.  From  some,  whim,  or 
fancy,  which  liad  now  entered  his 
brain,  he  would  neither  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  street  where  he  was  to 
lodge,  nor  who  was  his  employer; 
and,  on  this  account,  our  separation 
grieved  me  to  the  heart.  i\ly  busi¬ 
ness  gradually  increased,  so  tliat, 
after  about  six  months’  residence,  1 
had  as  much  as  I  could  well  manage. 
It  was  now  more  tlian  tliree  montlis 
since  Maynard  and  1  had  parted, 
and,  during  all  this  long  period,  1 
had  neither  heard  from  him  nor  seen 
him.  One  day,  however,  as  1  was 
walking  along  tlie  Rue  de  St  Honore, 

I  saw  him  before  me,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  made  all  the  haste  1  could  to  over¬ 
take  him ;  be  also  had  perceived  me, 
and  tum^  hastily  into  an  hotel  to 
avoid  me.  1  rushed  in  after  him, 
and  entered  the  front  room,  but  saw 
nobody,  liecause,  as  the  street  waa 
rather  narrow,  and  the  houses  on 
each  side  very  lofty,  the  room  was 
dark.  I  was  certain  he  must  be 
here,  and,  sitting  down,  I  soon  dis-? 
covered  him  in  an  obscure  corner. 

Mr  Maynard,**  said  I,  '"  why  do 
you  shun  me  ?*'  "  Because,**  he  re¬ 
plied,  "  being  hateful  to  myself,  I 
am.  not  willing  to  become  odious  alw 
to  my  friend,  nor  a  burthen  on  his 
bounty.**  "  But  are  you  not  einr  , 
ployeu,  Mr  Maynard  ?  and,  in  such 
a  case,  what  burthen  could  you  be 
to  me?**  "  I  have  work,  it  is  true, 

but - **  But  you  do  not  earn  a 

sufficient  sura  to  mainuip  you ;  an^ 
as  my  business  is  on  the  increaK, 

Q  n 
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why  will  you  not  permit  me  to  as- 
gist  you?  In  shorty  why  do  you 
avoid  me  ? — Is  it  possible  that  1  can 
in  any  way  have  ofFeiideil  you?" 
His  answer  was,  that  I  had  not. 

Then,  come  home  and  live  with 
me,"  said  I,  for  I  have  felt  very 
lonely  and  uncomfortable  ’since  you 
left  me."  “  Not  on  any  account," 
he  replied ;  1  am  determined  to  live 

by  my  own  industry,  however  small 
iny  earnings  may  be.  1  am  at  pre¬ 
sent  employed  in  ruling  account- 
books,  with  red-ink  lines,  and,  by 
working  hard  from  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  ten  at  night,  1  can 
earn  tenfyenve ;  but  this  sum,  small 
as  it  is,  1  am  determined  shall  sup¬ 
port  me,  without  any  assistance 
either  from  friendship  or  benevo¬ 
lence."  ‘‘  Hut  you  will  take  some 
wine  with  me?"  For  this  one 
time  I  will — but  not  in  future." 
Before  we  parted,  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  give  me  his  address ;  but  he  only 
complied  with  my  request  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  1  would  not  call  upon  him. 
If  I  wanteil  to  see  him,  I  ivas  to 
write,  and  he  would  attend  my  sum¬ 
mons.  1  inquireil  if  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  letter  from  Mrs  Maynard  since 
wo  arrived  in  Paris  ?  He  told  me 
he  had  not;  but  that,  as  he  had 
lately  written  to  her,  he  was  certain 
of  an  early  answer,  and  that  when 
he  heard  from  her,  he  would  call 
upon  me  with  the  letter. 

About  this  time  1  use^l  frequently 
to  pass  my  evenings  at  one  of  the 
cofieo-houses  where  the  English  mer- 
chanto,  residing  at  Paris,  usually  met. 
U  was  ray  gootl  fortune,  in  a  short 
time,  to  be^inc  acquainted  with  a 
^ntleman  of  the  name  of  Tomlinson, 
who  was  an  extensive  wholesale  iron¬ 
monger.  He  had  a  very  large  ware¬ 
house  in  Paris,  another  in  Boulogne, 
and  another  in  Moulines.  He  observ¬ 
ed  to  me,  one  evening,  as  we  were  sit¬ 
ting  alone,  that  he  very  much  wished 
he  could  meet  with  an  active  Eng- 
lialiman,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
busiaess,  could  keep  books,  look  after 
the  porters,  and  who  was  moderately 
honest.  My  poor  Maynard  imme¬ 
diately  occurr^  to  me,  but,  for  the 

ri'sent,  1  did  not  mention  his  name ; 

told  Mr  T.  however,  that  1  knew 
a  man  who  would  exactly  suit  him, 
and  for  whose  honesty  1  would  my- 
aelf  become  a  sunrty.  He  be^ed  of 
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me  to  introduce  him  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  said,  moreover,  if  he 
answered  my  description,  the  salary 
would  be  handsome.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  1  dispatched  a  messenger  with  a 
letter  to  Maynard,  desiring  him  to 
come  to  me  without  delay.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  phrase,  he  attended 
the  summons.  1  informed  him  of 
every  particular,  spoke  in  m-eat  praise 
of  Mr  Tomlinson,  and  then  waited 
his  reply.  **  I  should  be  worse,” 
said  he,  **  than  the  worst  of  idiots, 
to  refuse  such  a  situation  ;  my  only 
fear  is,  that  I  may  not  suit  him— in 
short,  that  1  shall  not  get  it:  and  yet,” 
continued  he,  1  have  still  hojies 
that  I  shall  succeed,  for  tlie  prayers 
and  tears  of  Lucy  and  her  dear  in¬ 
nocents  have  been  ofFered  at  the 
footstool  of  Mercy  for  my  welfare— 
therefore,  I  shall  succeed  I”  “  No 
means  shall  be  neglected  on  my 
part,"  said  1 ;  but  when  will  it  h* 
agreeable  to  you  to  be  introduced  to 
him  ?”  As  soon  as  possible,”  he 
replied  ;  but  I  shall  be  again  ob¬ 
liged  to  trespass  on  your  bounty— 
the  aid  of  a  tailor  is  wanting  before 
I  can  offer  myself."  Every  thing 
in  that  '{way  can  be  easily  procurnl 
this  morning,  and,  in  the  evening, 
we  can  wait  on  Mr  Tomlinwn,  at 
his  own  house,  for  I  am  invited  tc 
take  tea  with  him,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  see  you." 

Mr  Maynard  was  soon  clothed  m 
a  manner  proper  for  the  occasion ; 
and  as  his  address  was  that  of  a  gen* 
tleraan,  and  his  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  considerable,  I  had  nothing  to 
fear.  We  dined  together,  and,  after 
dinner,  I  put  into  his  hands  a  couple 
of  Louis-d’ors,  and  a  few  small  pieces, 
which  he,  at  first,  refused  to  accept , 
but  I  tohl  him  that  the  of 
ney  is  at  all  times  pleasing  to  tia 
ear,  and  that  he  would  talk  wnj' 
better  with  cash  in  his  pocket,  fi* 
smiled  on  me,  with  a  look 
tude  that  found  its  way  to  my  he^» 
so  r, immediately,  seised  his 
and  wa  walked  out  together  towsros 
the  Pont  Keuf-  After  tea,  Mrs 
linsoi^  her  amiable  daughter,  an^ 
retired  into  another  apartment, 
left  the  Master  and  Maynard  to 
nage  matters  in  their  ^wn  way  j  , 
when  we  met  again  at  -jl 

no  difficulty  in  perceiving  r*  ^ 
wag  right,  for  Maynard’s  spinu 
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80  buoyant,  that  he  was  often  ob-  his  mind,  that  he  was  totally  unable 
ligetl  to  keep  silent  to  prevent  an  to  articulate  a  single  sentence.  How 
overflow ;  ami  more  than  once  I  saw  was  it  possible  that  such  a  change  in 
the  starting  tear,  and  heard  the  his  circumstances  could  have  taken 
struggling,  bursting  sigh,  that  choak-  place  in  so  short  a  space  as  twenty- 
cd  his  utterance.  I  believe,  on  this  four  hours?  Yesterday  evening,  at 
occasion,  that  his  ideas  had  wan-  ten  o'clock,  he  had  scarcely  earned 
dereil  across  the  Channel,  as  far  as  his  tenj^ence,  and  this  night,  at  ele- 
the  little  cottage ;  and  that  his  ven,  his  family  were  to  be  with  him 
Lucy,  the  children,  and  their  grand-  in  a  fortnight,  and  he  in  a  capacity 
mother,  were  all  present  to  his  ima-  of  maintaining  them  comfortably ! 
gination.  We  retired  before  ele-  In  the  confusion  of  his  feelings,  he 
vi*n  o’clock,  and  I  insisted  that  he  grasped  my  arm  in  such  an  agony  of 
should  go  home  with  me.  “  W ell,"  joy,  that  he  almost  made  me  roar 
said  I,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  into  with  the  pain  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
the  street,  **  you  have  succeeded ;  endure.  \Vlien  we  had  arrived  at 
but  what,  my  dear  Maynard,  is  my  lodgings,  he  sat  clown,  and  wrote 
to  be  your  salary  ?"  “  More  than  a  letter  to  his  wife,  begging  that  she 
I  sliould  have  asked,"  was  his  re-  would  bring  her  mother  and  the 
ply ;  **  I  am  to  serve  him  for  three  children,  and  make  the  greatest  ])os- 
ycars,  and  am  to  have  one  hundred  sible  haste  to  Paris :  he  mention- 
and  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  year,  ed  the  situation  he  had  got,  and  the 
and  two  hundred  a-ycar  for  each  of  salary  he  was  to  have,  and  said, 
the  other  two."  **  Bravo  !"  I  ex-  moreover,  that  it  had  been  procured 
claimed ;  “  that  will  do.  And  now,  for  him  by  a  friend  whom  she  both 
Maynard,  will  you  live  with  me,  or  kneur  and  esteemed.  As  I  had  to 
shall  1  take  up  my  abode  with  you  ?  take  the  letter  in  the  morning  to  the 
Let  us  go  down  this  street,  to  the  left,  proper  conveyance,  1  told  him  to 
I  was  in  it  yesterday  morning — it  is  leave  it  open,  for  it  was  possible  that 
near  to  the  warehouse ;  1  saw  in  it  a  I  might  have  to  put  in  a  line  or  two, 
small  house  to  be  let — so  I  went  in  which  might  hasten  their  departure ; 

to  which  proposal  he  readily  agreed. 

The  next  day  he  cntereil  into  his 
new  situation ;  and  early  in  the 
morning,  I  enclosed  in  the  letter  a 
bill  of  exchange,  on  a  house  in  I>on- 
I  was  don,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  sent  it 
off ;  but  not  before  I  had  written 
‘‘  with  speed,"  in  large  letters,  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope.  The  same  day 
I  took  the  house,  and  we  made  all 
^  ^  ^ _  _ _  the  iireparations  we  could  for  the  re¬ 

in  excellent  contriver  you  are,  Mr  ception  of  Mr  Maynard’s  family. 
Rogers  I"  said  he ;  “  but  there  will  Our  conversation,  in  the  evenings,  tl- 
he  rent  to  pay ;  and  as  for  my  wife,  ways  veered  towards  England ;  wc 
Mrs  Raniard,  and  the  children,  they  calculated  to  an  hour  the  time  that 

Lucy  would  get  the  letter ;  we  could 
easily  imagine  what  delight  it  would 
give  to  her,  as  well  as  her  mother ; 
and  my  friend  could  conceive  the 
bustle  they  were  then  making  to  set 
off  on  their  journey.  W c  made  par¬ 
ticular  inciuiry,  and  ascertained  the 
days  on  wnich  the  English  packets 
usually  arrived  at  Calais.  "  In 
eight  days,"  said  he,  **  she  will  be 
there."  I  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  might  be  nine  or  ten  ;  but  my 
^  _ scoute<1,  for  he  was  cer¬ 

tain  that  such  a  thing  was  altogelfier 
And  then  he  entered 


small  house  to  be  let 
and  looked  at  it.  It  is  small,  but 
convenient,  and  will  just  suit  us — 
there  are  four  sleeping-rooms,  two 
narlours,  and  a  kitchen.  But  per- 
naps  I  am  reckoning  without  my 
ho^,  for  you  do  not  speak ;  I  was 
thinking  there  is  one  room  for  you 
and  Mrs  Maynard,  one  for  Mrs  Bar¬ 
nard,  one  for  the  children,  and  the 
other,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  should 
muh  to  occupy  myself."  ‘  What 


Mrs  Ramard,  and  the  children,  they 
are  not  here  !"  That  is  true~but 
one  half  of  the  rent  shall  be  paid  by 
jne ;  and,  with  respect  to  your  fami- 
h  I  will  engage  that  they  shall  be 
^R^a*^®y-fortnight,  without 
ny  fw  of  forfeiu'ng  ray  word.  In 
nit  tnne  you  will  have  got  settled 
J^ottr  new  employment,  and  be 
to  receive  them ;  and  I  can 
♦n  and  escort  them 

Pd  ][^wher  of  ideas  thus  suggest- 

fHend’s  brain  opinion  was 

an<I  ^ 

^  such  a  mass^of  confusion  in  impossible. 


1 
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into  all  the  minuti®  of  calculation,  she  paid  no  attention  to  me,  1  looked 
on  the  probability  that  he  knew  the  rather  anxiously  at  her  for  some 
exact  time  which  each  particular  time,  and  then  rising,  I  stootl  before 
movement  would  take  up  ;  and  then  her,  and  bowing,  1  inquired  if  her 
he  could  prove,  even  to  demonstra-  name  was  Maynard  ?  “  It  is.  Sir,” 

tion,  that  eight  days  were  more  than  said  she,  **  and  surely,  if  I  mistake 
sufficient  tiine  for  them  to  arrive  at  not,  yours  is  Rogers.’*  1  acknow- 
(’alais.  Against  demonstration,  no  ledged  that  she  was  right,  and  told 
argument  can  prevail ;  so  I  acquies-  her  that  1  was  very  glad  I  had  been 
ced,  and  it  was  settled,  that,  in  eight  so  fortunate  as  to 'meet  with  her. 
days,  they  would  be  in  Calais.  For  She  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
the  first  week  I  laboured  hard,  in  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and  inquired 
order  to  get  my  business  in  such  a  how  long  I  had  been  in  France?  I 
train  as  to  be  able  to  leave  Paris  for  informed  her  that  1  had  been  in 
a  few  days,  without,  if  possible,  any  France  about  eight  montlis,  and  tliat I 
way  injuring  my  financial  establish-  resided  in  Paris.  “  But  you,  madam,” 
ment.  On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  I  perceive,  “are  a  stranger  in  this 
day,  Mr  Maynard  inquired  if  it  was  country.”  She  remarked  that  they 
still  iny  intention  to  meet  his  family,  had  but  just  landed.  Mrs  Maynard 
as  1  had  at  first  proposed?  I  told  now,  for  some  time,  appeared  lost  in 
liim  that  1  intended  to  set  out  that  thought;  but  at  once  recovering  her- 
evening,  and  that  I  hoped  1  should  self,  and  returning  towards  Mrs  Kar- 
not  have  to  wait  more  than  a  day  or  nard,  “  My  dear  mother,”  said  she, 
two  for  their  arrival,  as  I  should  be  ‘‘  I  am  pretty  confident  that  this  is 
there  the  next  morning  but  one.  He  the  friend  my  husband)  met  with  in 
appeared  a  little  vexed  at  my  re-  Holland, — the  same  with  whom  he 
mark,  and  thought  that  they  must  be  proceedetl  to  Paris, — to  whom  be  is 
there  before  that  time.  indebted  for  his  present  situation,— 

On  my  arrival  at  Calais,  which  hap-  who  is  the  cause  of  our  being  hen',— 
pened  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn-  to  whom  we  are  under •  so  many  obli- 
ing,  I  found  that  an  English  packet  gations, — who  has  left  Paris  to  meet 
had  not  arrived  there  during  the  last  us, — and  perhaps,”  she  exclaimetl, 
five  days,  but  that  two  were  expected  turning  towards  me,  perhajw  my 
in  the  course  of  the  present  day,  be-  dear,  dear  Maynard,  •  is  here  along 
cause  the  wind  had  cnanged,  and  was  with  you  !  If  it  be  so,  tell  me,  Mr 
now  favourable.  At  noon,  one  of  them  Rogers,  that  1  may  immediately  Hy 
arrived,  and  I  immediately  went  on  to  his  arras  I”  1  assured  her  that  her 
board  ;  but  Mrs  Maynard’s  name  was  husband  was  in  Paris  ;  that  1  kail 
not  among  those  which  formed  the  left  him  there  two  days  ago ;  that 
list  of  passengers.  At  three  o’clock,  my  journey  to  this  place  was  for  the 
the  other  packet  hove  in  sight ;  and  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them,  aiul 
at  four,  she  sailed  up  to  the  quay.  As  that  it  was  no  small  pleasure  for  me 
I  had  1^‘fore  been  unsuccessful  in  iny  to  find  them  all  in  good  health.  Lucy 
inquiries,  I  resolved  this  time  that  1  was  a  little  altered,  but  she  was  slill 
would  not  go  on  board,  but  that  1  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  to  be- 
would  keej)  a  close  look-out  among  met  with,  even  if  one  travelled  for  • 
the  passengers  as  they  landed,  espe-  long  summer’s  day*  I  ordered  ilm- 
cially  as  there  was  no  danger  of  my  ner  to  be  got  ready,  and  in  the  mean 
missing  the  lovely  party  1  was  in  time,  I  went  out  to  get  their  luggage 
quest  of*  After  waiting  for  a  consi-  on  shore,  and  delivered  it  to  car- 
derable  time,  1  had  the  pleasure  to  ricr,'*  to  ^  forwarded  to  Paris.  A 
behold  Mrs  Barnard,  with  a  little  six  o'clock  that  morning,  the 
boy  in  each  band,  coining  on  shore ;  gence  was  ready  ;  so  we  took  seats  m 
and  immediately  after,  1  saw  my  it,  and  with  a  slow  and  steady 
charming  pupil,  holding  the  hands  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
of  two  beautiful  girls,  close  behind  off  for  the  French  metropolis*  ’  * 
her.  1  retreated,  while  they  passed  Barnard  oomplaiucd  that  hrr  eyw 
me,  and  entered. the  hotel ;  however,  w’cre  getting  dim,  and  that  she  cou  • 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated,  1  follow-  not  have  recognised  me;  she  p* 
ed  them,  and  took  the  chair  nearest  also  very  weary,  and  now  ^ 
to  Mrs  Maynard.  Observing  that  nodded  a  little.  Mrs  M»  would  t* 
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about  nothing  but  her  husband;  spring,  which  sometimes  follow  a 
And  what  was  my  Maynard  doing,  long  and  stormy  winter.  At  four 
Mr  Rogers,  wlien  you  met  with  him  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  all  sat 
ill  Amsterdam  ?”  He  lived,”  I  down  to  dinner,  when  the  eyes  of 
observed,  “  by  the  labour  of  his  both  Mr  and  Mrs  Maynard  glistened 
hands,  or,  more  properly,  by  the  la-  with  joy  indescribable ;  they  looked 
hour  of  his  feet,  for  he  was  a  gen-  on  each  other  with  that,  calm  delight 
tlemin  traveller.”  “  He  travelled,  which  superior  minds  only  can  feel ; 
then,  for  some  mercantile  house  in  but  the  happiness  of  my  friend  ap- 
that  city  ?”  I  answered  that  he  did.  peared  to  be  of  that  ineffable  descrip- 
“  And  how  did  he  travel?’*  On  tion,  which  we  may  imagine  theowcc 
foot,  madam.”  ‘‘  And  carried  goods  miserable  scul  feels  after  it  has  en- 
withhim?”  Just  so.”  And  what  tered  the  regions  of  eternal  felicity, 
sort  of  merchandise  were  they?”  “An  Mrs  Barnard  rejoiced  to  see  her  chil- 
old  watch  or  two,  with  some  paltry  dren  happy  ;  she  delighted  in  the 
trinkets.”  “  Then  he  was  like  a  Jew  prosperity  of  others,  and  in  her  bet- 
pedlar?”  “  More  like  that  than  any  ter  days,  her  heart  had  overflowed 
other  sort  of  pedlar  to  which  you  with  benevolence,  for  the  benefit  of 
could  compare  him.”  “My  poor,  the  indigent.  For  the  whole  of  the 
dear  husband  I”  she  exclaimed  ;  “  to  first  week,  I  looked  upon  myself  as 
what  misery  thou  hast  been  reduced  !  a  visitor,  rather  than  as  one  of  the 
And  witli  respect,  Mr  Rogers,  to  his  family  ;  but  the  front  chamber  hav- 
clothes,  how  was  he  dressed?”  “  Not  ing  been  fitted  up  for  me  in  a  inan- 
in  the  first  style  of  elegance  ;  but,  if  iier  suitable  for  my  business,  I  lived 
you  please,  madam,  we  will  change  with  them  for  two  years,  in  the 
the  subject.”  “Was  he  in  good  greatest  comfort  and  harmony.  1  nieii- 
healtli  when  you  left  him  in  Baris?”  tion  this,  because  ray  knowledge,  of 
“  No  person  could  enjoy  better.”  human  nature  has  convinced  me,  that 
The  children  slept  soundly ;  and,  the  majority  of  mankind  have  no  de¬ 
in  the  morning,  their  innocent  prattle  sire  to  associate  with  persons  to  whom 
formed  our  greatest  amusement.  Mrs  they  have  been  under  any  particular 
Rarnanl  was  greatly  fatigued,  for  obligations.  The  reason  may  be, 
want  of  sleep,  and  Mrs  Maynard  that  the  obliging  party  think  they 
wished  that  our  journey  was  at  an  have  a  right  to  ^  a  little  overbear- 
end  ;  patience,  however,  is  a  sove-  ing ;  and  the  party  obliged  are  often 
reign  remedy  against  all  the  calami-  very  apt  to  forget  past  kindnesses, 
tics  incident  to  human  life ;  and  pa-  Mr  Tomlinson  frequently  expressed 
tience  brought  us,  after  a  tedious  great  obligation  to  me,  for  recom- 
ride  in  a  jolting  vebiole,  to  the  gates  mending  to  him  so  useful  and  worthy 
of  Paris.  Tliis  was  at  nine  o’clock  in  a  man  as  Maynard  ;  and  at  the  ex- 
the  morning,  and  at  ten  we  arrived  piration  of  the  second  year,  be  turned 
at  our  own  house ;  via.  on  tlie  twelfth  over  to  him  the  house  and  business 
day  after  the  letter  was  sent  off’,  and  at  Moulines,  allowing  him  to  pay  for 
consequently  two  days  within  the  the  stock  on  hand  by  instahuents,  at 
time  first  mentioned.  1  immediately  distant  dates.  On  this  account,  they 
^nt  to  inform  Mr  Maynard  that  I  left  Paris,  for  their  new  place  of  re- 
had  arrived  ;  and  as  he  had  no  calls  sidence ;  and  I,  soon  after,  made  up 
Jo  make  on  the  way,  it  was  not  long  my  mind  to  return  to  Bnglandj  or, 
before  he  appeared.  I  met  him  at  as  it  fell  out,  to  Scotland,  to  witness 
tbe  door,  and  led  liira  into  our  best  new  scenes,  where  hope  and  fearijoy 
parlour,  i  where  sat  his  whole  family  and  sorrow,  poverty  and ,  splendour, 
in  good  health,  and  with  open  arms  are  blendeil  with  the  other  ingre- 
J^J^eive  him.  The  scene  that  sue-  dients  which  mingle  in  tiic  bittejrcup 
^^ed  was  truly  adding ;  but  in  a  of  human  misery,  or  which  form  the 
^^01^  thno  all  was  cahn,  and  these-  cordial  draught  that  ibeightciiai:  all 
followed,  might  bo  com-  our ‘bliss.  u 

pared  to  one  of  those  bright  days  in  if  To  be  continued  J 
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Sun  Sufft’s  pnjrimaflf. 

c;  GAKTO  H.  ’ 

;  ^  :  J  - 

By  rules  wc  marr>',  wd  by  rtiles  we  die ;  Dan*«  mode  may  seem  uncouth,  but  hi 
By  rules  some  pray  to  Heaven,  and  some  was  steady 

to  Peter  ;  '  •'  To  certaiu  principlea  had  laid  down ; 

By  rules  we  eat  and  drink — w  e  lau^h  and  And,therefore,  like  a  sober,  medc  beginner, 
cry—  *  ui.-.ai.,  He  asked,  if  he  might  he  indulged 

Wear  clothes,  and  sometimes  stay  ^  tokeep  dinner  ? 

them  neater:  i 

By  rules  we  bless  and  curse ;  by  rules  we  He  was  indul^^  with  a  large  slice  of  sal* 


What  wHh  his  hat  and  coSat,  and  lantern  Your 
face. 

Wild,  hungry  tooks^  and  much  besiiatter’d  u 
knee,  ^ 

’Twas  more  than  wonder  that  he  found  a 
lodging,  (i 

After  such  length  of  fasting  and  lone 

.  And, 

Know  ye  the  Uvem  with  the  goodly  sign  Wait 

Of  %  (duinp  Salmon  f  There  the  merry 
cS(AiBCd^ 

From  Aberdeen,  goes  frequently  to  dine  ” 

On  grttse  Of  tmut^-^uch  better  fare  than 
veni^;  ^ 

With  whisky-toddy,  too,  in,stead  of  winC) 

Besides  the  hospg  and  hostess's  best  Vynt* 
abnr  “  , 

There,  toO|  Dan  Dufib  is  snugly  seated  I 

»»Ml 

H«  fcd»  him^f  a  Uttle'tlr'd  and  , lonely* 

-  *  '  Ai  d 

When  first  he  enter’d*  the  polite  fciidUuly  And, 

Met  him  with  something  ratha  like  a 

fto^;  "c  •  m/ 

Jjant  bq^  fht 

s^cd,  and  gather'd  up  ftw  And 
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Hew  came  the  waiter  with  the  proper  When  he  has  let  his  hero  get  quite  drunk, 
gtuff,  I-osing,  thereby, the  Aeod  of  his  profession! 

At  which  Dan  paus'd,  and  took  a  pinch  of  I  wouM  have  preach'd  upon't,  like  (iricst 
snuff;  •  <Jrtnthik< 

In  a  most  natural  and  quaint  digremon ; 
Then  while  the  spacious  china-bowl  was  vvraiter  comes  with  bed-room 

smoking,  ..iHCandks, 

And  whilethccourteousstrangcr  mid  each  laings  Dan's  sUppers«.»n/ias 

glass,  sandals.  f  » 

He  wish'd  to  have  some  harmless  ftm  and 

joking  And,  thinking  it  is  proper  time  for  rest. 

At  Dan's  expence,  whom  he  suppos'd  an  And  that  ,he  hath  completely  washed  bis 
ass :  throttle. 

Beginning  in  a  manner  quite  provoking.  He  carries. Dan  up  stairs,  while. half  un- 
To  one  who  was  a  student  of  the  class —  drest. 

“  Sir  f  may  I  ask  w’hat  kind  of  a  balloon  (Oh  the  i)crnicious  mischiefs  of  the  bottle!) 

It  was  In  which  you  journey’d  to  the  Soon,  very  soon,  in  snoring  sleep  he's 

moon  ?"  blest, 

^  (For  he  had  drank  what  might  have  done 

“  Methinks  your  question,  friend,  is  rather  '  a  got  ilH 
*  1 

comical,  j  ,  . .  Without  a  cradle  rocking  him,  or  billow. 

Said  Dan,  with  pouting  lip  and  dubious  Between  clean  sheets,  on  feather-bed  and 

pillow'.  ^ 

“  It  shews  you  know  not  reasons  astrono¬ 
mical,  If  suits  me  not  to  watch  liim  in  hb  bed. 

Nor  laws  of  motion — gravity  and  air."  Nor  tell  the  rising  w  hispers  of  his  drean\s  ; 

1  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  other ;  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  his  fallow’d  hqad 

^  some  may  call  Uevolv'd  and  re-revolv'd  his  mighty 

The  moon  a  piece  of  cheese;  but,  I  dc-  schemes.  ^  ^  ^  r); ;;  )» 

dare,  *  I  know  that  there  are  po^U  so  i0rh^ 

1  think  she's  some  huge  .Norfolk  turnip  As  to  select  bed-chambers  for  their 
lantern,  themes:—  .  ^(uiq 

Where  the  sun  sits  at  night,  to  take  a  can-  I  fear  my  Muse  would  take  the  arms  oi 
ter  in.  Morpheus,  ^ n;  -*i 

u  D  .  ......  „  Forgetting  she  was  aught  allii^  to  Orpheus- 

But,  wavmg  that — as  really  you  ap-  ®  ®  ^  ^ 

c.  ...  To  Orpheus  !  yes ;  for  I  can  give  you 

Skul  d  m  the  fam  d  costumes  of  sage  an-  music, 

tiquity.  Whether 'tis  through  the  tube,  or  on  the 

1  pray  you  make  this  puzzling  problem  string ; 

clear,  ^  Though  not,  perhaps,  the  very  kind  which 

Without  one  inclination  towards  obliquity:  you  geek 

Najr,  while  I  now  at  patiently  to  hw,  That  i«,  it  cJrald  not  melt  tft’' infernal 
I  hope  on  this  youll  not  attempt  to  speak  king. 

v„  *  'J  Mine  is  a  sort  would  rather  make  a  Jew 

»ou  ve  heard  of  Joseph's  coloured  coat  ?  ..  ■  >  »< 

IT.. .  .  Because  it  w^ld  a  certain  fimqy  bring  ■ 

ad^or  jacket  P—A,?  what  say  0f  beasts  whose  flesh  was  nurs'd  and 
•  *  bann'd  by  Moses,  ^  - '  * 

“  Faith  I  that’s  a  leamM  and  sapient  for  thdr  grunting,  M^eaking,  and 

qttttttefi,  brother,**  ‘  long  noses.  ■  uw 

brainwMgetti^rether  ^he  origin  of  muric  ie  ftom  beni^', ' 

And  then  he  qnlTd  one  and  fin’d  therag.ioch 

another,  dispute,  ,  i 

And  qu«r<L  and  fiU’d.  until  hk  when,  and  how  the  ptetonce 

.  gwwruddys  W  ..  should  he  givw—  • 

loigth  the  powers  of  drinlt  to  What  style,  what  Instruments,  wSat  su- 

■noth*  »>«>rs  suit,  / 

dull  and  Hstle«  sens^  of  «,  b^y .  That^  .and  nature  ore  at 

A.Hlone'rfrimpI.«irbadl*d—.»r«hr; 

^  w,  rounda  way  to  119A  the  annamnerty  to  s^  the  faalfl 

A.  ^  -  hii 

z,^**”*  “*•»  he  in  a  dreaiMW  Itak  ’  Who  eani  adore  the  channllig  German 

\  "Ueed  I  feel  it  tiow  brrond  ranniaiinnl  waltzes. 
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Talking  of  adwradon — it  would  seem 

That  we  w'ere  born  for  such  a  grand  sen¬ 
sation  ; 

But  then  your  schisms  and  false  opinions 
teem — 

Like  various  sticklers  in  a  civil  nation— 

From  him  who  kneels  before  the  morning 
beam^ 

To  him  w’ho  makes  an  altar  of  creation  ; 

All  praise,  of  course,  their  ow  n  religious 
worship. 

And  say  that  heretics  deserve  a  horsewhip. 

And  there  are  gods  of  clay — and  gods  of 
stone — 

And  there  are  gods  of  wood— and  gods  of 
metal — 

And  there  are  gods  of  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  bone. 

And  men  their  pedestals  and  altars  settle  ! 

Dead  matter,  by  the  craftsman,  might 
have  grown 

A  plate — a  jamb— a  table— or  a  kettle  ! 

The  living  might  have  been  an  honest 
creature, 

The  same  in  lineament,  in  form,  and 
feature. 

Baal  was  famous  in  Klijah's  days  ; 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  in  the  time  of  Daniel; 

The  sons  of  Israel  scream’d  in  Moloch’s 
blaze ; 

The  wheels  of  Jaggamaut  make  Uindos- 
tan  yell 

Oh  !  ill.dirccted  and  ill-offered  praise. 

That  tunis  the  man  into  the  piteous  spa¬ 
niel  ! 

Both  to  the  worshipper  and  god  abusive. 

From  Nimrod  to  the  present  time,  inclu¬ 
sive. 

Gods  were,  first,  kings  ;  but,  whoi  their 
flesh  terrestrial 

Dropp’d  dow  nward  to  the  dark  and  silent 
tomb. 

Their  godhead  rose  with  images  celestial. 

Borne  from  the  marble  quarry’s  pregnant 
womb ;  , 

Man  fawn’^  beneath,  in  flattery  most 
bestial. 

His  children  worshipp’d,  but  they  knew 
not  whom ; 

As  less  and  leas  his  real  life  was  known. 

Brighter  and  brighter  w'as  his  glory  grown. 

Man’s  a  strange  creature !  to  himself  a 
riddle, 

(So  say  the  moralists  from  whom  I  quote;) 

His  heart  is  tuned  with  four  strings,  like 
a  fiddle. 

And  plays  a  great  variety  of  note : 

The  bow  of  language  scrapes  across  the 
middle, 

-The  passions  stamp  their  fingers  on  the 
throat. 


He  groans  in  bass— in  minor  keys  he 
whines— 

In  major,  shouts  above  the  ledger  lines. 

And  w'hen  he  sounds  his  crotchets  pane¬ 
gyric,  - 

Gods !  w'hat  a  strain,  and  w'hat  a  sound 
is  there  I 

The  welkin,  echoing  sound  the  glorious 
lyric. 

Tells  the  swift  winds  to  wnft  it  through 
the  air ; 

Rocks,  w'oods,  and  waters  all  become  hys. 
teric ; 

Mouths  ope  with  joy,  and  eyes  w'ith  won¬ 
der  stare ; 

The  people  worship  thus  some  pompous 
idol. 

Just  like  a  child  that  cries,  Come,  look 
at  my  doll.” 

But  I  must  now  dismiss  these  thoughts 
sublime. 

And  rouse  our  pilgrim  from  the  Salmon* 
inn ; 

For  now  the  sun  has  gain’d  the  eastern 
clime. 

And  the  air  wakes  with  morning’s  cheer- 
ful  din. 

Now  comes  he  forth  (Dan  Dufle)  at  the 
eighth  chime, 

With  rather  haggard  and  unhealthy  skin, 

Crosses  the  Dee,  and  gains  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  summit, 

(A  thing,  believe  me,  rather  hard  to  come 
at.) 

p  what  a  dreary,  dull,  and  hearllesi 
scene ! 

Mosses,  and  piles  of  peat,  and  fields  of 
heather. 

Marshes  and  stones,  and  nothing  soft  and 
green, 

But  barren,  bleak,  and  dismal  altogctha ! 

It  w'ears  the  same  uncouth  and  stagnant 
mien 

In  every  change  of  season  and  of  w’eather. 

And,  but  that  several  gin-sbojis  quash 
these  evils, 

A  traveller  must  suffer  the  blue  devils. 

Full  thirteen  miles  he  travell’d  ihrou^ 
this  track 

Of  Highland  verdure,  desolate  and  dreary  ; 

Enough  to  make  of  any  man  a 

And,  sure  our  pilgrim  w’as  both  tired  and 
‘weary:  .  . 

At  length  he  turn’d  these  horrors  on  w 

And  got  into  the  plain,  more  g*) 
cheery ; 

At  ready  for  his  dinner  as  a 

Before  he  reach’d  the  MUl-inn  of  Stone¬ 
haven. 

Stonehive  is  seated  in  a  handsome  ^ 

That  slops  its  bosom  to  the  esftern  ’ 
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A  lovely  village !  where  you  may  inhale  In  short,  he  saw  the  whole— >grew  sym- 
Krobhness  and  beauty  both  at  mouth  and  pathetic, 

eyes.  And  s}X)ke  these  words  with  feeling  ener- 

In  gentle  grandeur  t’wards  the  western  getic  : 

Like  n^t  among  the  woods,  fam’d  Ury  “  days  of  chivalry,  and  wild  romance ! 

Times  of  the  glitt’ring  tournament  and 

I'rv,  not  more  renown’d  for  pregnant 

acres,  When  valiant  knights  knew  how  to  wield 

Than  lov’d  by  Fancy  gemmen  and  the  lance, 

Quakers  sprightly  ladies  knew  not  how  to 

jil^- 

Next  come  we  to  Dunnottar’s  ruin’d  When  all  was  merry  carol,  song,  and 
castle—  dance,— 

Old  Time  hath  triumph’d  in  his  havock  Pomp  and  parade,— gold,  guerdon,  glaive, 

there,  and  gilt, — 

Where  once  were  gaudy  plume,  and  shin-  Mask,  mead,  and  merriment,— and  roar 
ing  tassel,  and  revelry,- 

lllood,  battle,  victory  that  rent  the  air.  Oh,  times  of  wild  romance  and  ancient 
The  lord  im])crial,  and  th’  obedient  vassal,  chivalry  ! 

The  stern  commander,  und  the  lady  fair- 

Park,  dreary  ruins,  on  themselves  that  **  Gone  j  whither  ?  to  that  land  or  clime 
totter,  *  aerial, 

Mark  the  impregnable  and  great  Dun-  Where  elves  and  fairies  have  before  time 
nottar !  gone  ? 


Dead,  dull,  and  dripping  are  thy  lonely 
vaults ; 

A  fearful  echo  lives  within  thy  bow’rs  ; 

Within  thy  rooms  depend  the  crusted 
salts. 

And  on  thine  arches  bloom  the  summer- 
dow’rs ; 

The  wanderer  o’er  thy  ruins  treads— and 
halts. 

As  if  he  heard  a  voice  come  from  thy 
tow’rs — 

'Tis  but  the  echo  of  the  stones  he  scatters. 

Or  the  wild  caw',  that  perches  there  and 
chatters. 

It  looks,  from  Ocean,  like  a  rock  all  riven 

And  shatter’d  in  fantastic  shapes  asunder, 

As  by  the  fierj'  bolt  that  flies  from  heaven. 

And  tells  its  havock  in  the  voice  of  thun> 
der : 

Oome,  peak,  and  pinnacle,  athwart,’ un¬ 
even, 

Appear,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a  strange 
wonder ;  ’  ' 

^^^ors  view  it  on  its  site  basaltic, 

non  steering,  homew'ards  laden,  from 
BalUc. 

Duffe  beheld  it,  pacing  round  and 
round, 

Smit  Ipr  its  w'retched  state  with .  melan- 
choly; 

e  mark’d,  with  special  eye,  the  tilting 
l?round. 

And  ww  the  place  whence  marksmen 
shot  the  volley ; 

*  the  halls  where  tables  once  were 

crown’d 

'han  in  these  days  of 

'Ok.Xft. 
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And  in  whute  crannies,  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  sea*fowls  have  maintain^  their  ha¬ 
bitation. 

Thei  e  the  fond  mother,  in  her  season,  rears 
“  Love’s  pledges,”  by  a  patient  incuba¬ 
tion  : — 

'Tis  a  fine  place  to  study  ornithology. 

So,  also,  is  the  sea-beach  for  conchology. 

This  famous  heugh  stands  with  a  sombre 
frown. 

About  an  hundred  feet  quite  perpendicular. 
With  neither  step  nor  stair  to  lead  you 
down. 

In  gentle  mazes,  by  a  path  vermicular. 

If  any  person  were  resolv’d  to  drown 
Himself  and  cares,  he  need  not  be  parti¬ 
cular  ; 

For  here  he  may  just  tumble  from  the 
summit. 

And  he  would  find  the  bottom  like  a 
plummit. 

Close  in  the  shelves  and  fissures  of  the  rock 
1'he  hens  are  brooding  on  their  eggs,  to 
hatch  them ; 

Meanwhile  their  mates  are  soaring  in  a 
fiock. 

Some  to  find  food,  and  some  employ’d  to 
w'atch  them ; 

And  yet  the  fearless  hinds  all  danger  mock. 
And  in  their  dizzy  habitations  catch  them : 
Strange,  that  a  man  should  risk  his  neck 
and  l^s. 

For  the  poor  trophy  of  a  few  gull’s  eggs  ! 

Yet  so  it  is;  you  see  a  fellow  swinging. 
With  rope  about  his  middle,  o’er  the  steep. 
By  no  means  fearful  in  his  place,— ofr 
singing, 

R^^ardless  of  the  deathful,  dismal  deep ; 
Gath’ring  his  eggs  with  glee,  yet  some¬ 
times  clinging. 

With  breathless  caution,  where  the  young 
ones  sleep  ; 

One  would  suppose  this  work  would  make 
him  dizzy. 

But  people  heed  not  trifles  when  they’re 
busy. 

And,  oh,  how  wildly  do  they  hover  o’er, 
And  fly  so  quickly  round,  and  scream  so 
loud. 

The  gulls— when  they  arc  gull’d  !  Now 
from  the  chore 

They  gather  in  a  formidable  crowd. 

Dive  down,  and  rise  again  with  double  roar, 
Flash  on  the  ravisher  like  thunder  cloud ; 
While  ha,  with  eggs  and  chickens  laden 
ftiUy, 

is  drawn  up  to  his  ernnrados  by  a  pulley. 

’Tis  a  fine  scene,  upon  a  calm  fair  day, 
^^hen  undisturb’d  by  thef>e  unfeeling 
slaughters. 


The  coot  and  gull,  within  their  little  bay, 
Disport  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters : 

It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  lov’d  to  plav, 

In  his  soft  humour,  with  his  sons  and 
daughters— 

Seals  on  the  beach,  and  ships  in  the  horizon, 

And  the  best  steam-boat  you  could  set 
your  eyes  on. 

Dan,  when  he  saw  it  first,  was  fill’d  with 
pleasure. 

And  felt  the  throb  of  poetry  divine ; 

His  next  thought  was,  how  he  could  safe, 
ly  measure 

The  rock,  without  theodolite  or  line ; 

He  then  grew  moral,  for  he  had  a  treasure 
Of  maxims,  just  like  diamonds  in  a  mine; 

But  he  was  one  of  those  abstemious  oddities 
Who  seldom  take-the  use  of  their  commo. 
dities ; 

For  he  took  leave  without  one  soft  adieu— 
Without  the  measure,  sentiment,  or  stanza! 
You’ll  think  it  very  strange — *tis  very  true, 

For  a  more  absent  being  never  man  saw. 
What  did  he  go  to  hear?  or  what  to  view  ? 

To  scour  the  country  for  a  cackling  ganza? 

No ;  to  find  geese  there  needs  not  Learn, 
ing’s  flambeau. 

He  went,— but  w'e  shall  tell  in  future 
crambo. 

Again  the  road  is  desolate  and  poor, 

And  yet  ’tis  populous  with  huts  and  famis, 

But  less  of  cultivated  land  than  muir. 

And  scarce  a  single  object  that  has  charms. 

We  come  to  Bervie  next ;  there,  to  be 
sure, 

A  busy  vale  tlie  frozen  feelings  w  arms ; 
Thence  to  Montrose  is  fair  and  full  of 
victual— 

But  w'e  must  stop  midway,  and  talk  a 
little. 

•  Den  Fenell’  is  a  sweet  and  lovely  dell ; 

’Tis  fill’d  with  solitude,  romantic  beaut), 

Trees,  waters,  wilds ;  such  things  as  ye 
who  dwell  , 

In  streets  and  squares  w  ould  really  n 
quite  new  t’ye.  ,  .> 

Nor  are  there  wanting  (for  I  know  it "  ) 
Walks,  stairs,  and  terraces,  and  caverns 

Melodious  birds,  and  weeds  both  fair  an 
fragrant. 

To  catch  the  genius  of  the  musing  '•* 
gnmt. 

There,  on  the  beach,  that  hangs  its  sa  | 
daiit  arm  -u. 

O’er  the  void  gulf,  tlie  siock-dovc  ^ 
her  nest ;  «ild 

And  when  the  hawk  whoops  by* 

alarm,  . 

She  rocks  her  young,  on  th*  aiD'  ' 
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There  lovers  meet,  when  summer  even-  Down  from  the  hanging  concave,  ere  you 
ings  charm,  wist. 

And  carve  their  names  upon  the  trees ;  In  rills  of  rain  upon  your  head  it  pours : 

*tis  best  ’Twas  so  with  Dan,  for  he  felt  something 

To  cut  soft  vows  upon  a  frame  so  limber,  colder. 

But,  really,  *tis  a  bad  thing  for  the  timber.  As  it  fell  heavily  upon  his  shoulder. 

And  ay,  among  the  woods,  a  fretful  stream  ’twas  the  sweet,  poetic  hour  of  twi- 

Works  through  its  flinty  channel  darken'd  iight. 

When  Dan  pursued  his  journey  to  Mon- 

Where  scarce  the  sun  can  shoot  his  noon-  trose  ! 

tide  beam.  Then,  first,  O  Bell  Rock  !  he  discover’d 

Or  the  moon  watch  the  wild-flowers  as  light, 

they  sleep,  When  t’wards  the  village  of  the  cliflfe  he 

Till,  ’neath  a  bridge,  that  strides  with  arch  » 

supreme,  ^  mean  St  Cyrus ;  whence  he  mark  d  a 

It  gains  at  length  the  high  and  sudden  skylight 

ste^jp^ _  Within  the  town,  lit  by  the  western  glows. 

Down,  down  the  precipice,  like  light,  it  Perhaps  I  talk  of  trifles ;  but  the  fact  is, 
flashes,  ^  often  fall  into  that  foolish  practice. 

And,  in  a  pool  below,  boils,  foams,  and  (4  j  must  conclude”— as  aunt  is  wont  to 
d^hes.  write, 

Tve  seen  it,  when  the  flooded  stream  was  peevish  humour 

w-.i  ^  .  c  ^  .  •  And  then  she  turns  the  third  page  up  in 

u  ith  the  fierce  torrents  of  the  mountam  i  «  r 

rain— 

u'K.  .u  -1 1  .  And  with  dry  compliments  throws  off  the 

V>  hen  the  w'lld  roaring  w'aters  were  re-  .  ^ 

doubled  letter* 

u  -j  41  So  I,  but  not  like  her,  splenetic  quite, 

maSl  “■  Thmw  off  this  canto,  promising  a  better ; 

How  the  pool  raged  belotv,  and  foam'd,  7**“  ** 

and  bubbled  u,  wuHet  me  off,  in  this,  with  flymg  colours. 

And  dash’d  its  spray  half  up  the  rock  jviine  aunt  has  perfect  taste  in  books  and 

again  ! — 

IVe  seen  it  when  old  Winter’s  fingers.  And  reads’ the  Magazines  and  public  pa- 

P'®**^**^*  pers ; 

Had  chrystalliz’d  it  into  shapes  fantastic,  the  labours  of  the  press 

Are  the  best  physic  for  the  spleen  and  va- 
Our  hero  trode  a  path  well  spread  with  pours. 

gravel,  it  ♦q'js  wrong,”  quoth  she,  “  to  leave  In 

That  leads  along  the  summit  of  th*  abyss,  lone  distress 

And,  though  a  little  tir’d  with  length  of  xhe  houseless  pilgrim  of  your  midnight 
l,  tapert : 

lie  thought  he  needs  must  take  a  peep  at  |*u  pledge  this  bonnet  (onequlte  new  from 
«  *  Dunstable) 

00  down  the  steps,  with  not  a  little  cavil,  xhjg  g^arp  conclusion  will  not  do  with 
because  he  took  their  windings  much  Constable.” 

amiss, 

Hegoes— he  halts— he  looks  on  Den  Fe-  'Veil,  then,  well  get  him  within  stone 

nella _  and  plaster 

Raises  his  hands— then  puts  up  his  urn-  Canto  Third,  when  we  shall  plunge  the 

brella ;  rowels 

(To  make  our  P^asus  get  on  the  faster) 
For,  vim  must  know,  there  is  a  cloud  of  Deep  in  his  sides  (God’s  mercy  on  his 

WT,-  bowels !) 

dich,  when  the  stream  is  overcharged  A  jockey’s  spurs  and  whip—*  poetaster, 
with  showers.  With  pen  and  ink— a  boatman’s  oaia  and 

Hunts  from  the  pool,  and  having  woo’d  thowels 

and  kiss’d,  All  bear  conaparision ;  and  all  must  stand, 

"  ^  dewy  lipe,  the  underwood  and  Run,  row,  or  rhyme,  at  somebody’s  com- 

mand. 
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This  is  a  very  classical  and  elegant 
performance.  \Vliatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  poetry  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
should  supiK)se,  among  competent 
iudges,  that  the  author  of  this  work 
has  executed  his  task  with  no  ordi¬ 
nary  portion  of  industry,  ability,  and 
skill. 

It  is  now  long  since  any  Latin 
iwctry  of  merit  has  appeared  in  the 
literature  of  Scotland.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  even  the 
merest  elements  of  the  history  of 
learning,  must  be  aware,  that,  at  the 
period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  the  languages  of 
iireece  and  Rome  were  studied  every 
where,  with  a  care  and  an  accuracy 
which  have  never  been  surpassed, 
and  have  been  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
eoualled  in  any  succeeding  time. 
Tne  celebrated  scholars  and  ]K)ets  of 
Italy,  whose  works  contributed  so 
much  to  form  and  to  purify  the  ver¬ 
nacular  language  of  their  country¬ 
men,  devoted  their  attention,  with 
tlie  greatest  zeal  and  assiduity,  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  tongues,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  in  their  own  writings,  to 
imitate,  and  even  to  rival  the  most 
illustrious  authors  of  i>a8t  ages.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  eminent  writers  of  Italy, 
at  this  memorable  era,  cultivated 
Latin  poetry  with  singular  ardour  and 
success,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  love 
of  the  Roman  song,  that  their  com¬ 
positions  in  the  Italian  language  owe 
that  elegance  and  beauty,  which  are 
still  the  admiration  of  all  readers  of 
taste  and  discernment.  In  other 
countries  of  Europe,  the  love  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  was  almost 
equally  prevalent. 

During  this  revival  of  learning, 
ScotUnd  was  not  last  in  the  race 
of  literary  fame.  From  authentic 
documents,  it  is  incontestably  evi¬ 
dent,  that  in  this  northern  part  of 
our  island,  the  light  of  science  and 
genius  conunued  to  shine,  long  af¬ 


ter  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Roman  Europe  was  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  Gothic  barbarism  and  su. 
perstition.  The  splendour  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  never,  indeed,  at  any  pe¬ 
riod,  entirely  extinguished  in  the 
bleak  and  mountainous  regions  of 
Caledonia ;  and  when  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  letters,  which  took  place  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  continent,  through¬ 
out  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  dissipated  the 
gloom  which  brooded  over  the  fair¬ 
est  districts  of  the  civilized  world, 
Scotland  partook  largely  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  enthusiasm  for  the  study  and  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  great  masters  of  Greel 
and  Roman  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Poetry.  The  various  productions  of 
learned  Scotsmen  of  that  era,  suffi¬ 
ciently  attest  the  ardour,  diligence, 
perseverance,  and  success,  with  which 
the  ancient  languages  w’ere  studietl 
in  our  Hyperborean  clime.  In  point 
of  classical  terseness,  delicacy,  and 
elegance,  many  of  the  Latin  |X)eins 
written  by  our  countrymen,  may, 
perhaps,  without  any  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  reputation  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  be  fairly  placed  by  the  side  of 
those  compositions  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  flowed  from  the  pens  of  their 
distinguished  contemporaries  of  the 
poetical  and  voluptuous  climates  ot 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  The 
attention  bestowed  by  learned  men  of 
all  classes  and  orders,  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Latin  verses,  can  scarcely  be 
credited  by  those  whose  habits  of 
reading  have  not  made  them,  in  some 
degree,  familiar  with  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,  during  the  event¬ 
ful  progress  of  the  reformation  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  learning.  '  Lawyers,  di¬ 
vines,  statesmen,  and  masters  m 
schools  and  colleges,  manifested  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  attachment 
to  this  elegant  and  interesting  species 
of  writing.  George  Buchanan 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  nob  e 
baud  of  scholars  and  Latin 
whom  Scotland  has  given  birtli*  T  ' 
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variety,  the  beauty,  and  the  classical  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  dissipate 
purity  of  his  compositions  in  the  Ro-  those  idle  fancies,  which  generate 
man  tongue,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  this  presumptuous  habit.  From 
entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  being  one  whatever  causes  the  circumstance 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  may  arise,  we  shall  ^  not  ston  to  in- 
of  the  age,  as  well  of  the  country  in  quire  at  present ;  but  it  is  plain,  and 
which  he  lived.  Andrew  Melville,  notorious  to  all  the  world,  that  the 
the  intrepid  advocate  of  liberty  and  study  of  classical  learning  has  not 
reli^non,  possessed,  in  addition  to  his  been  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Scot- 
other  great  and  splendid  acquire-  land  for  more  than  a  century  past. 
ments,^a  very  admirable  skill  and  fa-  From  about  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
cility  in  the  fabrication  of  Latin  ration  of  Charles  the  Second,  down 
verses ;  and  Arthur  Johnston  had  to  our  own  age,  has  one  generation 
tlie  courage  to  contend  with  Bucha-  after  another  been  gradually  nar- 
iian  himself,  for  the  palm  of  excel-  rowing  the  limits  of  our  researches 
Icncc  in  paraphrasing  the  sacred  book  into  the  languages  and  literature  of 
of  Psalms.  If  Johnston  failed  in  his  CJreece  and  Rome ;  and  for  a  long 
attempt  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  time,  the  writers  of  Scotland,  with 
him,  ‘‘  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.”  few  exceptions,  have  given  no  une- 
In  the  opinion,  however,  of  some  per-  quivocal  proofs  of  an  intimate  know- 
sons  of  no  mean  knowledge  and  j  udg-  ledge  of  ancient  learning.  We  have 
ment,  more  than  one  of  his  para-  been  making  successful  incursions 
phrases  have  rendered  it  doubtful,  into  almost  every  province  of  Na- 
whether  the  corresponding  ^mrtions  tural  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and 
of  Buchanan’s  work,  though  certain-  Politics,  but  we  have  been  rapidly 
ly  very  finished  and  beautiful  com-  losing  ground  in  the  regions  of  clas- 
positions,  be  entitled  to  that  supe-  sical  erudition.  This  is  a  fact  which 
riority  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  ought  to  be  regretted, 
them  by  the  general  suffrage.  Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Con- 

These  are  not  the  only  distinguish-  stantinople,  when  the  learned  Greeks, 
names  in  the  Latin  Parnassus  of  who  obtained  an  asylum  in  the  west, 
Scotland.  A  numerous  list  of  indi-  contributed  to  revive  the  study  of  the 
viduals,  who  cultivateil  with  taste  and  valuable  authors  of  antiquity,  a  new 
success  the  various  measures  of  Ro-  impulse  was  communicated  to  the 
nian  song  in  the  Caledonian  regions,  human  mind.  The  beautiful  mo- 
might  easily  be  given.  It  is  sufficient  dels  of  composition,  which  the  works 
for  our  present  purpose  to  observe,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
that  at  a  time  when  such  examples  of  hibited,  naturally  produced  the  de- 
almost  unequalled  felicity,  in  the  sire  of  imitation  among  those  who 
coniposition  of  Latin  poetry,  were  ex-  read  and  admired  them  ;  and  to 
Inbited  in  the  writings  of  Buchanan,  these  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
Melville,and  Johnston,  and  when  the  is  Europe  indebted  for  much  of  the 
practice  of  constructing  Latin  verses  beauty  and  elegance  which  appear 
so  common,  and  so  popular  in  the  performances  of  her  various 
among  the  different  ranks  of  learned  authors,  and  in  the  languages  of 
”ien,  the  diffusion  of  classical  taste  her  different  nations.  The  refonna- 
and  knowledge  throughout  the  king-  tion  of  religion,  and  the  invention 
dom  must  have  been  deep  and  gene-  of  the  art  of  printing,  united  in  fur- 
*^1»  if  the  adage  of  the  poet  be  true —  nishing  materials  for  the  exercise  of 

■ - -  the  human  understanding ;  while  the 

Emoim 

’  ed  and  improved  its  native  energies, 

ocotland  was  then  far  advanced  in  It  is  ind(^  unwise -in  us  to  neglect 
nowledge  and  literary  refinement,  or  contemn  those  parts  of  learning 
j  usual  for  us  to  speak  slighting-  which  have  so  powerfully  promoted 
*y  of  the  attoinmenu  of  earlier  times,  the  growth  of  knowled^,  philoso- 
designate  the  ages  which  have  phy,  liberty,  and  taste,  in  every  conn- 
o'^r  own,  as  barbarous  and  try  of  Europe  !  Impressed,  there- 
acquaintance  fore,  deeply  as  we  are,  with  a  con- 
the  state  of  literature  and  viction  of  the  advantages  which  our 
ucc,  among  our  ancestors,  would  national  freedom, -our  manners,  and 
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our  literature  have  derived  from 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  clas¬ 
sic  remains  of  Greece  and  Italy  were 
perused  by  the  early  Patriots,  His¬ 
torians,  Poets,  and  Philosophers  of 
Scotland,  in  common  with  the  learn¬ 
ed  of  almost  every  other  kingdom ; 
and  regretting  the  decay  and  the  dis¬ 
respect  into  which  the  study  of  an¬ 
cient  learning  has  fallen, — we  are 
prepared  to  look  with  pleasure  at  any 
indications  of  a  gradual  return  to 
the  manly  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
our  virtuous  and  accomplished  an¬ 
cestors.  Within  these  few  years  past, 
great  exertions  have  been  made,  by 
individuals  of  eminence  and  worth, 
in  schools  and  colleges,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reviving  the  classical  fame 
of  Scotland,  and  of  imbuing  the 
minds  of  the  generous  youths,  placed 
under  their  care,  with  that  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  which  their  manifold  beau¬ 
ties  demand.  These  exertions  have 
been  attended  with  a  proportional 
degree  of  success ;  and  it  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  now  to  see  graceful 
compositions  in  the  learned  lan- 
miages,  particularly  in  the  masculine 
language  of  ancient  Rome,  executed 
by  boys  of  very  tender  years.  This 
circumstance  augurs  well  for  the 
general  revival  of  classical  studies. 
The  Latin  tongue  was  once  the 
vehicle  oi  all  manner  of  learning, 
throughout  the  civilized  world  :  and, 
although  it  would  be  inexpedient 
for  men  of  erudition  to  cultivate  the 
use  of  it  so  far  as  it  might  induce 
them  to  neglect  the  improvement  of 
their  own  vernacular  languages,  we 
may  safely  question  whether  many 
inc^em  works  have  not  sustained 
serious  injury,  from  that  want  of  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of 
their  authors,  writh  the  fine  models 
of  antiquity,  which  formed  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  defects  of  our  laborious 
forefathers. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  ob¬ 
servations  by  a  general  view  of  the 
ho^  now  before  us.  Of  the  diatin- 
gtmhing  characters  of  the  poetry  as¬ 
cribed  to  C)ssiav,  and  of  the  question 
ctf  its  gemtineness,  we  do  not  propose 
to  tMt  at  present.  These  subjects 
are  indeed  nearly  exhausted.  In  the 
l^lsscrtstions  nr^xed  to  the  Poem, 
the  reader  will  find  the  substance^  of 
what  has  been  formerly  written  on 


such  topics.  Of  these  Disserudoni 
we  shall  give  some  account  after¬ 
wards;  to  the  translation  itself  our 
notice  shall  be  first  directed.  Tbe 
Poem  of  Fingal  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Epic.  This  species  of 
poetry,  dedicated,  as  it  usually  is, 
to  the  details  of  war  and  bloodU, 
has,  we  doubt  not,  proved  exceed¬ 
ingly  injurious  to  the  happiness  of 
the  world.  The  charm  of  romance 
and  gallantry  which  the  poet  throws 
around  the  deeds  of  his  heroes,  daz¬ 
zles  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  discerning  the  true 
character  of  the  scenes  of  hostile 
strife.  While,  therefore,  we  possess 
no  great  partiality  for  those  descrio- 
tions  in  which  Epic  writers  delight 
to  indulge  their  imaginations,  we 
think  that  we  cannot  introduce  our 
remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  work 
under  examination  more  apwopri- 
ately,  than  by  transcribing  tne  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs,  from  Blair’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  Poem  of  Fingal : 

“  The  story  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Iliad,  is  in  itself  as  simple  as  that 
of  Fingal.  A  quarrel  arises  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  concerning  a 
female  slave,  in  which  Achilles,  appre¬ 
hending  himself  to  be  injured,  withdraws 
his  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  fall  into  great  distress,  and 
beseech  him  to  be  reconciled  to  them. 
He  refuses  to  fight  for  them  in  person, 
but  sends  his  friend  Patroclus ;  and,  upon 
his  being  slain,  goes  forth  to  revenge  hs 
death,  and  kills  Hector.  The  subject  of 
Fingal  is  this :  Sw'aran  comes  to  invade 
Ireland :  Cuthullin,  the  guardian  of  the 
young  King,  had  applied  for  asstftance 
to  Fingal,  who  reigned  in  the  oppose 
coast  of  Sratland.  But,  before  Fingal  s 
arrival,  he  is  hurried,  by  rash  counsel,  W 
encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated ; 
retreats,  and  desponds.  Fingal  arrives  m 
this  conjuncture.  The  battle  is  for  sonK 
time  dubious ;  but  in  tbe  end,  he  co^ 
quers  Swaran ;  and  the  remembrance 
Swaran's  being  the  brother  of  Agande^ 
who  had  once  saved  his  life*  makes  ju® 
dismiss  him  honourably-  Homer,  it 
’  true,  has  filled  up  his  story  with 
greater  variety  of  particulars  than 
and  in  this  has  shown  a  compass  of» 
ventkm  superior  to  that  of  the  oU» 
poet.  But  it  must  not  be 
though  Homer  ba  niofe 
his  incidents,  however,  are  le** 
in  kind  than  those  of  Oisian.  ^  , 

bloodshed  reign  throughout  the 
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and,  not  withal  anding  aU  the  fertility  of  at  random ;  if  you  except  the  Episode 
Homer’s  invention,  there  is  80  much  uni-  of  Duchomar  and  Morna,  in  the  first 
fonnity  in  his  subjects,  that  there  are  few  book,  which,  though  beautiful,  is  more 
readers,  who,  before  the  close,  are  not  unartful  than  any  of  the  rest ;  they  have 
tired  with  perpetual  fighting.  Whereas  always  some  jiarticular  relation  to  the 
in  Ossian,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  actor  who  is  interested,  or  to  the  evenu 
agreeable  diversity.  There  is  a  finer  which  are  going  on;  and,  while  they 
mixture  of  w'ar  and  heroism  with  love  vary  the  scene,  they  preserve  a  sufficient 
and  friendship — of  martial  with  tender  connection  with  the  main  subject,  by  the 
scenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  fitness  and  propriety  of  their  introduc- 
in  any  other  poet  The  Episodes,  t^  tion.” 

have  great  propriety,  as  natural  and  pro-  rru  m  r 

\icT  to  that  age  and  country ;  consisting  These  observations  may  suffice  for 

nf  the  songs  of  bards,  which  are  known  *  procemiura  to  the  extracts  which 
to  have  been  the  great  entertainment  of  we  now  proceed  to  make  from  the 
the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  translation  of  Fingal.  The  opening 
jx-ace.  These  songs  are  not  introduced  of  the  performance  is  as  follows  : 

Arlwre  sub  patul^  tractimque  ciente  sonorem 
Frondibus,  ad  Turam  sedit  Semonia  proles, 

Cuchullin  ;  juxt^ue  adnititur  illius  hasta 
Pendenti  scopulo ;  magnumque  rccumbit  in  herbis 
iEre  renidenti  scutum.  Quern  fuderat  armis 
Carbera  dux  animo  repetit,  ciim  littwe  anhelus 
Accurrit  Moran,  rumpitque  has  pectore  voces. 

Surge,  age,  Cuchullin ;  multas  Aquilone  profectas 
Aspicio  venisse  rates  ;  neu  segnior  csto, 

Limina  qui  pandis  felix  adeuntibus  hospes, 

Instaurasque  epulas,  et  plenae  munera  conchae ; 

Jam  jam  Suaren  adest  ingens,  ingentia  duxit 

Agmina  trans  pontum  ;  completur  milite  littus.  . . ,  t 

These  lines  are  simple  and  picturesque.  The  author  professes  to  have 
translated  the  poem  from  the  original  Celtic — that  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
tdition,  we  presume ; — but  the  reader  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  Ghielic 
language  may  compare,  at  his  leisure,  these  verses,  and  the  others  which  we 
are  about  to  extract,  with  the  corresponding  words  of  Maepherson  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  sounding  of  an  alarm 
on  the  shield  of  Cabad,  or  Cathbait,  is  finely  drawn : 

Innumeris  clypeum  bullis,  atque  aere  caiioro 
Perculit,  et  longe  sonitus  lat^ue  vagatur 
Per  colles,  vallesque  cavas,  saltusque  profundos ; 

Exiliuntque  ferae,  ripaeque  lacusque  resultant. 

Continud  sensit,  summ^ue  crepidine  nipis 
Eaetum  Curra  dedit  saltum ;  celeberrimus  hasti 
Se  rapuit  Connal ;  tenuit  nec  caprea  Favym  ; 

Torsit  iter  notae  Crugal  sub  limina  Turae. 

1  he  inarch  of  the  warriors  is  thus  strikingly  pourtrayed : 

Montes  ut  angustis  praeceps  h  faudbus  amnis 

Volvitur,  invicti  deiabebentur  ab  altis 

Cotibus  Erigenae.  Patris  victridbus  armis 

Quisque  sui  mieuit  princeps  ;  quern  pone  subibat  '  ' 

Torva  manus  juvenum,  dcut  premit  agmen  aquarum  ’  - 
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^inulus  cxceptum  gladio  Cabada  pereinit 
Duchomer ;  lucumque  iniens  vastainque  cavemain, 

('onspicit  ante  oculos  Murnam,  cui  talia  fatur. 

Die,  age,  dulce  decus,  Cormacis  Candida  proles, 

Quid  nunc  hoc  lapidum  circo  es,  quid  rupis  in  antro 
Sola  ?  geinit  torrens,  motatur  maxima  quercus, 
jEstuat,  ecce  !  lacus ;  montana  cacumina  nubes 
Contexere.  Nivem  sparsam  sub  culmine  coUis 
Ipsa  refers  candore  novo  ;  tibi  gratia  vivax 
Ore  sedet,  Virgo ;  torti  sine  lege  capilli  ‘ 

Per  collum  volitant,  ceu  quae  per  saxea  Cromlae 
Culmina  palantur  nebulae,  purisque  relucent 
Solis  in  aestivi  radiis  sub  vespere  scro ;  &c.  dec. 

M  I  y 

The  horses  of  Cuchullin*s  chariot  are  managed  with  great  spirit  and  skill. 

Cemitur  ad  dextram,  generoso  sanguine  fervens 
Fuscus  equus,  tergoque  nitens,  Sifaddaque  dictus 
Krigenis.  Frcmit  illc,  jubamque  sub  aethera  quassat 
Arduus  ostentans  (lectus ;  passuque  superbit 
Insultatque  solo ;  pulsu  gemit  excita  tellus. 

Funditur  hue  illuc  suramo  coma  vertice,  ecu  quae 
Palantur  nebulae  deserta  per  alta  feranim. 

Parte  sub  advert  cervicem  torquet  in  arcum 
Dusronnal ;  repletque  ferox  hinnitibus  auras. 

Iluic  tenuis  juba,  vivida  vis  est,‘  ungula  fortis, 

Pes  alacer,  nasus  maailis  insignis  et  albo. 

Montibus  in  patriis  generates,  aetheris  aura 
Purior  hos  intus  miris  aget  ignibus  ambo. 

In  the  second  book  occurs  the  description  of  the  appearance  of  Crugal's 
visionary  form,  which  Blair  admires  so  highly.  Our  author  gives  the  pic¬ 
ture  its  most  striking  effect. 

Arboris  ad  truncum  quae  longis  arruit  annis 
Procubuit  rauci  Connal  sub  margine  rivi ; 

Muscosoque  caput  lapidi  dux  credidit  almus, 

Fusus  humL  Fuscum  locus  undique  et  undique  amictuin 
Tristior  inducrat,  noctisque  fremelmt  euntis 
Questibus.  At,  quamvis  diversus  ab  agmine  toto, 

Nil  metuit  ductor  validis  excrcitus  armis  ; 

Ciunque  darct  placidam  fessus  per  membra  quietem, 

Longum  ignis  yidit  succederc  culmine  tracium 
Montano ;  mediusque  astabat  fulgure  Cmgal, 

Qui  cecidit  Claris  nomcn  virtutibus  aequans.  ,, 

llunc  ctenim,  belli  miscentem  proelia,  fregit  ,  .  *  r  < 

Armipotens  Suaren.  Qualls  vaga  Luna  per  aethram  . 

Occiduam,  toto  vir  palluit  ore,  recinctas  ^  ,, 

^  Indutus  nebulas;  montis  prout  faucibus  ignes, 

Colluxere  oculi  fliimmis;  sub  pectorc  ^Inus  «o;ii 
Sanguineum  petuit,  velut  ingens  rupis  hiatus. 

Quae  te,  Connal  ait  stupefactus,  cura  remordet,  t/ 

GegaUde,  patriis  venatw  maxime  clivis,  "• 

Bellatorque  asper  ?  Quantum  mutarls  ab  iUo  t 

Crugale,  qui  dypeos  inter  gladiosque  coruscos  - 
Nil  usquam  turhatus  crat,  nil  palluit  unquanu-  -  i.  ^ 

Ille  latct  iiartim  partimquc  recluditur  iimbris,t> 

Illacr^'mansque  manum  ductori  porrigit  ii^ens  (v  i 
ingentem ;  luctansque  anhno  se  in  verba  resdvit,  < 

Qualis  arundinibus  inistis  gemit  Auster  aquosia.!}  •<- 
Nunc  animus,  Connal  tumuhim  meus  occupet  altum  t 
Ullineo  gelidum  torpet  sub  littore  corpus  ; 

loquor  fato,  sate  Colgare,, tecum. 

t  I'Wiisf  lid  t  fbrmam  inde  meam  gressumque  agnosCiat  quisqu^w  "  , 
MortaliS  jwterit :  ‘  refero  nam  flumina  Cfdmlale,  ^ 
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Imminct  heu  Lcnae  nubes,  clademque  minatur  ! 

Caede  cnientatam  video  procumbere  pubem 
Krinis  infaustae.  Pandis  qui  limina  felix 
Hospitibus,  Lcmurum  sedes  fuge  nocturnonim. 

Dixerat ;  atque  abiens  liquidas  evasit  in  auraa 
Luna  velut  subito  sese  post  nubila  condit,  &c. 

The  rising  and  the  attitude  of  the  warriors  arc  well  exhibited  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines : 

Per  Lcnam  longe  sonitus  lat^ue  vagatur, 

Ocyiis  et  surgunt  horrentes  aere  phalanges 
Erineae,  sicut  cumulo  pracruptus  aquae  mons. 

Cum  ruit  Occanus,  Boreasque  exasperat  undas  ( 

Iinmoni  slant  mole  heroes,  telaque  quassant, 

Brachia  ceu  quercus  annoso  robore,  cum  fors 
Bacchatur  glacialis  hyems,  et  frigore  frondes 
Exustae  crepitant,  ventoque  bine  inde  fenmtur. 

It  would  be  almost  impracticable  and  mythology.  The  Latin  translator 
to  transcribe  the  numerous  and  ele-  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  ideas 
gant  descriptions  of  the  various  ap-  of  the  original  author.  He  possesses^ 
pearances  of  the  contending  heroes  evidently,  an  accurate  acquaintance 
and  their  martial  bands,  or  the  beau-  with  Highland  scenery,  and  he  has, 
tiful  allusions  to  the  mists,  lakes,  in  different  instances,  given  to  inia- 
inountains,  woods,  storms,  and  ima-  ges  borrowed  from  nature,  that  lu¬ 
ginary  spirits  of  the  hills  and  clouds  minous  beauty  which  Maepherson 
which  occur  in  this  poem.  Every  himself  seems  to  have  been  unable 
one  who  has  read  Maepherson  s  to  impart  to  them. 

IVork  must  be  quite  familiar  with  The  termination  of  the  third  book 
the  whole  circle  of  Celtic  imagery  is  touching  and  graceful. 

Innumerae  vocesque  una  citharaeque  per  auras 
insonuerc ;  canunt  dulci  certamine  vates 
Res  bello  gestas  regis;  ductosque  triumphos, 

Magnanimique  duels  notam  per  saecula  gentem  i 
Ibat  et  Ossianis  nomen  sub  sidera  mistis 
Carminibus,  cursusque  levis,  telumque  coruscum. 

Saepe  ego  bellavi ;  felix.  victoria  ccssit 
Saepe  mihi,  quamvis  caligine  mersus  opaca 
Nunc  homines  comitor,  nil  magnae  laudis  c^ntes. 

Non  Icctos  proceres,  non  te,  pater  alme,  videbo 
Amplius.  En  !  avido  viridantem  caprea  mordet 
Dente  tuum,  Phingal,  tumulum,  qui  Morvenis  altus 
Regnaras  dominus.  Verum  hac  tua  laude  fruatur 
Umbra  pia,  liquidas  coeli  spatiata  per  auras, 

O  pater !  O  prestans  olim  felicibus  armis 
Dux  procerum,  saxis  genuit  quos  aspera  Morven. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  the  poet  thus  addresses  Malvina: 

Ecqua,  decore  -nitens,  coeli  velut  imbrifer  arcus 
Mente  subit  virgo,  demulcetque  aethera  cantu  ? 

Dulce  loquens,  virgo  lenis  ;  sata  Toscare  virgo 
Candenti  dextiHH ;  nigris  Malvina  capillis. 

Saepe  tibi  cecini ;  pendensque  ex  ore  canentis 
Luctu  saepe  meo  doluisti ;  saepe  decoras 
Fudisti  laCTymas.  Magnosne  audire  labores, 

Quaeque  tuus  movit  fulgentibus  Oscar  in  armis, 

Bella  juvat  ?  Quando  saevum  finire  dolorem 
Heu  tumidas  potero  Conae  plangentis  ad  undas  ! 

Egi  aevum  bello  !  pulsis  melioribus  annis 
Me  longi  vexant  gemitus  et  damna  senectae. 

This  book  is  closed  with  the  plaintive  strains  of  Cudiulhn,  bewailing  his 
^iMortunes  in  the  war.  The  following  is  the  concluding  part  of  hw  lament ; 

Mecum  de  fortibus  annis 

,  Mitte  loqui,  Connal ;  non  me  vaga  carmina  dicent. 
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Hinc  per  turbineam  solus  suspiria  Cromlam 
Node  dieque  traham  luctu,  dum  vita  manebtU 
Ne,  Bragella,  roeum  cessa  deflere  profuodis 
Demersum  tendsris  nomen  :  certamioe  victus 
Non  patrios  fines,  non  te,  lux  alma  revisam. 

Connal's  eulogium  of  Fingal,  in  the  fifth  book,  is  finely  transltted: 

Phingala  tu  contemplator ;  micat  aequore  campi 
Loricam  indutus  nitilam,  velut  aethere  fiilmen  ; 

Vique  viget,  sicut  iiimbis  torrentibus  aiictus 
Lubar  in  immensum,  turbove  per  avia  Cromlae, 

Annosa  stemens  quereus  sub  frigora  nocUs. 

Qu^  Uius  est  felix  populus,  dux  maxime,  Phingal ! 

Omnia,  cum  bellas,  miscet  tua  dextera  victrix 
Praelia ;  consilio  praestas,  ubi  pace  quiescis. 

Mille  r^is  dido  gentes ;  quatis  agmina  ferro. 

Qu^  tuus  est  felix  populus,  dux  maxime,  Phingal, 

Qui  Selma  prodis,  late  qui  Morvene  regnas ! 

The  death  of  Orla,  and  of  his  own  son  Reyno>  is  thus  lamented 
hero,  who  gives  name  to  this  Poem : 

Sicut  convex!  tramite  collis 
Vimina  pubescunt,  heroes  corpora  firmant ; 

Absurountur,  uti,  stratae  sub  vallibus  imis, 

Ingentes  quereus,  pleno  quas  proluit  amnis 
Flumine  transversas,  aestusque  ac  flamina  siccant. 

Quales  hi  fuerint  acie  satis  aspicis,  Oscar ; 

Bellaque  si  moveas,  horum  te  fama  perennis 
'Excilat ;  hand  secus  ac  Roenam,  te  carmina  dicant. 

..  Totus  inhorrueras  bello,  mi  Roena;  domoque 
Blandus  eras  visu,  qualis  vel  roscidus  arcus, 

Qui  procul  advciva  saltus  regione  renidet, 

Cikm  prope  culminibus  Morae  Sol  conditur  altis, 

Lustraque  cervorum  longe  lat^ue  silescunt. 

Quern  natu  genu!  minimum,  te,  Roena,  sepuUum 
Lena  sub  hoc  saxo  foveat ;  rursusque  valeto. 

Nos  quoque  decidimus ;  quantumvis  maxima,  virtus 
Nostra  met,  solersque  omnis  pmdentia  renun. 

,  A  well-known  passage  terminates  this  book  : 

Jamque  sede  mecum,  spira  tua  carmina,  vates, 

Nil  jucunda  minus,  tepidi  quam  flamina  veris,* 

Quae  captat  Venator  hians,  ubi  somnia  rumpit 
Faucibus  in  mentis,  laetarique  auribus  haurit 
Arrectis  Genios,  dulceroque  profundere  centum, 

Quo  valles  monteaque  sonant,  sonat  arduus  aether. 

The  ni.th,  and  last  book,  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  a  nij^i 
and  of' the  song  of  aged  Carril ;  but  we  have  only  room  for  Fingw’s 
toCuchullin: 

Maxime  CuchuUio,  celso  da  Candida  malo 
Lintea,  teque  man.  Redueem  te  patria  tellus, 

Insula  tore  madens,  telisque  asperrima  duris,  ‘ 

Aedpiat.  Claro  Soiglani  sanguine  cretam 
Respice  mente  memor  Bragellain.  Saucia  curis, 

Huroectansque  genas,  pelago  pia  lumina  flgit, 

Littore  in  extreme ;  per'tempora  sibilat  Bums, 

Undantesque  comas  niveo  sub  pectore  miscet.  ■  •  • '  < 

Captat  Mans  atrae  voUtantia  mnnnnra  noetis,  :  t 

Rttnorumquc  sonost  h>nge  reaonare  per  undas,*  •  ' 

Ipsa  tuuip  credit  cantum  dtharacqoe  levafloan.  ^  . 

'  These  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  romantic  and  pathetic  nature,  w_ 
convqy  tb'^  readers  some  idea  of  the  are  Interspmrs^  through 
taste,  ability,  andlcaming,  displayed  have  VdT  been  tranrfused,  wiw  w 
w^ug^out  this  jp^ormimoe.  The  spirit,  into  the  strains  of  ^****®JV^ 
dinerent  bttle  episodes,  or  tales^'  of  a  man  song*  The  translator  *PP^ 
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to  excel  in  his  descriptions  of  battles,  the  vituperation  of  our  Scottish  Ec- 
We  had  marked,  for  an  extract,  a  clesiastical  Reformers  ;  which  can- 
striking  picture  of  this  kind  in  the  not,  indeed,  fail  to  excite  surprise 
fourth  book ;  our  limits,  however,  and  dislike  in  the  mind  of  every  im- 
forbid  the  multiplying  of  long  quo-  partial  and  enlightened  reader  of  this 
utions.  The  rhingaleis  is  by  no  work.  Our  author's  language,  on 
means  a  cento  from  Uie  Latin,  poets ;  this  last  point,  is  very  strong : 
it  is  a  regular  and  well-digested  Haud  ignoramus— —quam  multa  plus- 

work,  honourable  to  the  literary  ac-  quam  dvilis  ille  furor  nostratum,  qui 
quirements  of  its  author,  and  exhi-  saeviente  perduellionis  procelll,  patrum 
biting  little  or  nothing  of  that  slavish  pertaesi  sacra,  novisque  rebus  studentes, 
imitation  of  the  great  Mantuan  Bard  antiqua  monuments  flammis  abolenda  de- 
which  is  often  so  conspicuous  in  the  creverunt. 

lusciously-elegant  compositions  of  the  Such  expressions  indicate  the  un« 
celebrated  Vida.  happy  influence  of  early  associations. 

The  arguments  prefixed  to  the  se-  and  of  political  and  religious  bigotry, 
veral  books  are  drawn  up  with  much  in  warping  the  decisions  of  the  most 
care,  and  are  expressed  with  terse-  acute  and  intelligent  minds.  It  is 
ness  and  propriety.  The  notes  that  now  clearly  proved,  that,  in  Scotland, 
are  added  to  this  work  shew  the  in-  little  or  no  destruction  of  manu- 
dustry  and  the  knowledge  of  the  scripts,  or  other  valuable  documents 
writer ;  and,  though  they  do  not  of  antiquity,  took  place  at  the  me- 
perhaps  throw  much  new  light  on  morable  era  to  which  the  author  of 
the  subject  which  they  are  intended  the  Dissertation  refers.  Scotland 
to  illustrate,  they  furnish  an  agree-  owes  much  to  the  exertions  of  the 
able  variety  of  matter  to  the  mind  of  illustrious  men  who  promoted  the 
the  reader.  The  style  of  these  notes  reformation  of  religion.  To  them 
is  entitled  to  the  same  commendation  she  is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure, 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  ar-  for  the  establishment  of  her  semina- 
guments,  or  prefaces,  to  the  different  ries  of  learning,  and  the  excellent 
books.  No  one  but  a  Latin  scholar  system  of  tuition  in  which  her  stu- 
of  considerable  eminence  could  have  dious  youth  are  trained ;  and  it  is 
presented  such  creditable  specimens  now  too  late  for  any  one,  however 
of  annotation.  To  the  work  itself  elegant  and  varied  his  accomplish- 
three  dissertations  are  prefixed,  all  of  ments  may  be,  to  come  forward  with 
them  written  in  a  free,  rhetorical,  charges  of  worse  than  Gothic  bar- 
and  ornate  manner.  The  first  pro-  barism  s^ainst  a  body  of  men  who 
fessw  to  treat  of  the  question  con-  possessed  almost  all  the  knowledge 
cerning  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  ncculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they 
assign^  to  Ossian.  This  sukiiect,  as  lived,  and  who  strained  every  nerve 
might  be  expected,  is  discussed  with  in  order  to  secure  the  inestimable 
considerable  keenness  of  feeling  by  benefits  of  true  religion,  liberty,  and 
our  author.  While  we  are  prepared  learning,  to  their  most  distant  pos- 
tq  ulmit  that  he  has  evinced  much  terity.  We  consider,  indeed,  the 
diligence  in  collecting  the  substance  ebullition  of  the  sectarian  zeid  of  this 
of  the  different  sorts  of  evidence,  author,  and  his  unjustifiable  repre- 
^hich  the  assertors  of  the  authenti-  sentation  of  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
oty  of  these  poems  have  adduced  in  formers,  as  gratuitous  offences  a- 
support  of  their  opinions,  we  cannot  gainst  good  sense  and  good  taste.  All 
thinking  that  some  things,  in  the  passages,  to  which  we  have  now 
this  discourse,  are  injudicious,  and  alluded  in  a  general  w’ay,  are  so  many 
even  absurd.  Of  this  kind,  especial-  unsightly  and  extraneous  pieces  of 
•y,  are  the  harsh,  contemptuous,  and  patchwork,  awkwardly  attached  to  a 
almost  personally  abusive  epithets  discussion,  with  which  it  will  re(mire 
^plied  to  several  of  the  impugners  ingenuity  to  discover  that  they  nave 
Ossian's  poetry,— the  pompous  any  manner  of  connection.  Who 
^ogy  of  modem  Rome,  as  the  mis-  would  have  thought,  that,  on  the 
^  and  mother  of  churches  and  subject  of  Ossian's  poems,  such  grave 
^'ttions,— the  mystical  flights  of  Pla-  matters  as  the  assertion  of  the  su- 
theology,  in  which  the  autlior  premacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
®*^*^wonally  indulgim  himself, — and  the  reprobation  of  the  Vandals  of  the 


poefry,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
Ossian's  story,  heroes,  imagery,  sen¬ 
timent,  and  diction.  In  the  last 
Dissertation,  the  author  delivers  his 
opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  trans¬ 
lating  works  from  one  language  into 
another,,  and  also  on  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  Latin  heroic  verse.  He 
begins  this  part  of  his  undertaking 
in  the  following  manner : 

Quod  ad  pHmum  attinct,  facem  prae- 
tulm  mlhi  hicidissimam  M.  T.  Cicero- 
nb  verba,  quibus  Orationes,  quas  duo 
Athenamm  spcctatissimi  Oratores  in  al- 
teratrtun  habucrant,  convertisse  ex  At- 
ticb  *e  testatur.  Sic  enim  loquitur  b  in 
egregio  suo  o|icre  de  Opti.  G.  Orut.  n.  14. 
*Con\-mi  ex  Attida—nec  converti  ut  in¬ 
terpret,  ted  ut  orator,  scntcntib  iisdcm,  et 
otrum  furmb,  tanquam  figuris,  verbis 
ad  notiram  cootuctudinem  aptb ;  in  qui- 
but  non  verbum  pro  verbo  necetse  habui 
^'^kkrej  ted  genus  omnium  verborum 
vbsque  ftervava.  Non  enim  ea  me  an- 
numerare  lectori  putavi  oportere  sed  tan¬ 
quam  t|)penderc.* 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  vigo¬ 
rous  preparations  were  made  for  the 
occupation  of  Portugal.  A  force  had 
been  collected,  under  the  title  of  the 
Army  of  Observation  of  the  Gironde, 
to  the  command  of  which  Junot,  who 
had  been  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  was 
appointed  ;  and  such  was  the  expe¬ 
dition  he  employed,  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Bayonne  before  the  tenn 
allowed  to  Portugal  for  choosing  its 
part  had  expired.  At  this  period, 
when  the  Prince  and  his  ministers 
were  reduced  to  the  lamentable  di¬ 
lemma  of  either  expelling  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  thereby  ruining  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  kingdom,  or  braving 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Napoleon, 
abetted  in  his  designs  by  the  miser¬ 
able  miscreants  then  at  the  head  of 
Spanish  affairs,  a  secret  treaty  was 
signed  at  Fontainbleau,  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  object  of 
which  was,  the  partition  of  Portugal 
and  her  colonial  possessions,  whatever 
line  of  policy  she  might  adopt,  and 
whatever  concession  she  might  make 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  tlirea- 
tened  storm.  To  this  nefarious 
treaty,”  (of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a  copy  in  the  Appendix  to  Co¬ 
lonel  Jones's  able  work  on  the  War 
in  Spain  and  the  South  of  France,) 
was  added  a  secret  convention  for 
ca^ying  its  infamous  provisions  into 
eft'ect,  and  according  to  which,  25,000 
hrench  infantry,  and  3000  cavalry, 
were  to  enter  Spain,  to  be  joined  by 
Spanish  infantry,  and  3000  ca¬ 
valry,  with  30  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
to  much  directly  for  Lisbon.  The 
province  between  the  Minho  and 
Bouro,  and  the  City  of  Porto,  were 
to  be  occupied  by  Spanish  troops,  to 
me  amount  of  10,000,  while  6000 
^ere  to  penetrate  into  Alent^o  and 
Algarve :  Ae  French  troops  were  to 
be'  Qwntained  by  Spain  on  their 
"^•rch.  A  body  of  reserve,  40,000 
was  tobe  stationed  at  Bayonne, 
to  TO  ready  to  march  on  the  shortest 
nonce,  should  the  English  send  re- 
mtoreemenu,  or  menace  Portugal 
^th  an  atuck. 

1  his  treaty,  which,  as  we  have  al- 

oy  scon,  had  been  negociatcd  by 


D.  Eugenio  Izquierdo,  a  creature  of 
Gotloy's,  without  the  privity  of  the 
ministers  either  of  France  or  Spain, 
bears  to  have  been  signed  on  the  27  th 
of  October  1807.  The  convoy,  with 
the  English  factory  on  board,  sailed 
from  the  Tagus  on  the  18  th  of  the 
same  month,  and  their  departure  w  as 
followed  by  a  proclamation,  for  the 
exclusion  of  British  commerce,  and 
consequently  conveying,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  manner  possible,  tnc  Prince's  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Continental  System. 
The  comparison  of  these  dates, 
therefore,  shows,  that  every  thing 
which  even  the  Jesuitical  casuistry  of 
diplomacy  could  construe  into  a  pre< 
tence  for  the  invasion,  far  less  the 
dismemberment  or  partition  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  w'as  removed  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince,  who  was  naturally  and 
laudably  anxious,  at  whatever  sa¬ 
crifice  of  feeling  and  ancient  friend¬ 
ship,  to  preserve  his  country  from  so 
great  a  calamity,  and  to  ^maintain  at 
least  the  semblaace  of^, independent 
sovereignty.  But  these  liopes  were 
speedily  dissipated.  The  Portuguese 
Ambassadors,  at  the  Courts  of  Paris 
and  Madrid,  were  formally  (Ji^iniss- 
ed ;  and  although  various  ixnndious 
pretexts  were  still  held  put,  it  was  now' 
manifest  to  all  impartial  observers, 
that  the  fate  of  Portugal  had,  for  the 
present,  been  decided,  and  that  the 
Moniteur  would  speedily  announce 
(as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case)  that 
the  House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign  !  As  one  ^  Buonaparte  a  ob¬ 
jects,  however,  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  persons  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
by  idl  means  to  ^prevent  thieip  from 
retiring  to  Brazil,  be  endeavored  to 
veil  his  projects  for  a  little,  ana  seems 
to  have  been  so  far  succeBsful,,  as  to 
gain  over  to  his  interest  the.  Por¬ 
tuguese  Ambassador,  D.  Lourenso  de 
Lima,  who,  when  dismissed  from  the 
Court  of  FVanoe,  travelled  night  and 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the 
Pnnee  ftom  embarking  for  Brasil ; 
a  measure  which  was  tne  more  ap¬ 
prehended,  as  a  British  squadron, 
under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  had  been 
ordered  to  cruise  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Lisbon  was  then  declared 
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to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  Am¬ 
bassador — who  seems  either  to  have 
been  an  idiot  or  a  traitor — talked  in 
lofty  terms  of  the  great  respect  which 
the  French  Emperor  entertained  for 
the  virtues  of  the  Prince, — of  the 
danger  of  provoking  his  wrath, — of 
the  favourable  intentions  he  cherish¬ 
ed  towards  Portugal, — and  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  immediate  compliance  with 
his  demand  for  arresting  the  persons 
of  British  subjects  who  remained, 
(fortunately,  now  few  in  number,) 
and  sequestrating  their  property. 
These  remonstrances  appear  to  have 
made  some  impression  on  the  Prince. 
The  order  was  reluctantly  issued, 
and  leniently  executed  ;  but  it  com¬ 
pelled  the  British  Minister,  Lord 
Strangford,  to  demand  his  passports, 
and  withdraw  on  board  the  squadron 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Had  Buonaparte  wished  only  to 
embroil  Portugal  in  hostilities  witli 
England,  his  object  was  now  accom¬ 
plished  ;  accordingly,  a  courier  was 
dispatchetl  to  inform  him  that  all  his 
demands  had  been  complied  with, 
and  that  the  Marquis  de  Marialva 
would  speedily  be  dispatched,  with 
the  title  of  Ambassador  Extraordi¬ 
nary.  While  this  courier  was  on  his 
way,  the  French  troops  entered  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  such  was  the  treachery 
by  which  ,the  unfortunate  Prince 
was  then  surrounded,  and  the  total 
want  of  vigilance  in  every  depart- 
roent  of  tliat  decrepid  government, 
that  **  Junot  was  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Lisbon  before  any  official 
advices  were  received  that  he  had 
passed  the  frontiers !'"  He  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  forced  marches,  from  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  and  in  five  days  reached 
Alcantan,  a  distance  of  forty  leagues, 
by  mountainous  and  unfrequented 
roads.  Here  J unot  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  filled  with  more  than  the  usual 
allowance  of  mockery  and  falsehood, 
and,  among  other  things,  eulogizing 
the  rigid  discipline  which  he  had  es¬ 
tablished,  and  calling  his  master  the 
“  friend  and  ally”  of  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portugd.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  the  advanced  guard  of 
this  division  passed  the  frontiers,  and 
was  next  day  followed  by  the  remain- 
dCT,  amounting  to  about  9000  men, 
with  19  field-pieces.  The  Portuguese 
were  not  long  kept  In  ignorance  of 
French  dlsd^ne.  Every  spedes  of 


robbery  and  outrage  marked  their 
advance.  The  churches  were  pro¬ 
faned  and  ransacked, — the  men  pU- 
laged  as  they  went,— and  the  of¬ 
ficers  robbed  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  quartered.  "  The  night 
which  the  French  passed  in  Gastello- 
Branco  is  described  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  an  image  of  Hell.”  The  ar- 
my  paid  for  nothing,  and  seized  upon 
every  thing.  The  cattle  were  driven 
away  from  the  open  country,  and  the 
towns  ruined  by  exorbitant  contribu¬ 
tions,  exacted,  not  to  maintain  the 
troops,  but  to  enrich  the  French  Ge¬ 
nerals.  Robbery  was  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  aggravated,  by  insult  and  sacri¬ 
lege  ;  and  no  opportunity  was  lost,  by 
these  friends  and  allies,  of  testifying 
their  contempt,  both  for  the  religion 
which  they  professed  to  support,  and 
for  the  people  whom  they  were  to 
aid  in  tlieir  contest  with  England. 
The  impolicy  of  such  conduct  can 
only  be  matched  by  the  unblushing 
villany  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
the  unheard-of  miseries  inflict^  up¬ 
on  an  unoffending  people,  now  des¬ 
tined  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  French 
domination  and  fraternity. 

Junot,  whose  prime  object  was  to 
surprise  the  Royal  Family,  had 
reached  Abrantes,  92  miles  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  before  information  was  received 
in  the  capital  that  he  had  passed  the 
frontiers.  Every  thing  depended 
upon  the  celerity  of  his  movements. 
His  march,  however, had  been  imped¬ 
ed  by  some  physical  obstacles,  and  he 
dreaded  that  his  prey  would  esc^ 
him.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  a  de- 
tormination  on  the  part  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  family  to  emigrate,  which,  in 
their  exigency,  and  aided,  as  he  well 
knew  they  would  be,  by  the  English 
squadron  that  blockaded  tlie  riv^, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  ado]^,  1^ 
sent  forward  a  courier  to  the  Itoi- 
ster  of  War,  Antouio  de  A»^o  de 
Azevedo,  with  a  confidential  dji^ 
patch,  intended,  of  course,  to  ^ 
communicated  to  the  Pi^ce, 
operate  in  tranquillizing  hk 
fears,  till  he  sliould  be  inextricably 
involved  in  the  toils.  But  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Portuguese  tenitory  wai 
an  act  so  little  equivocal,  that  in¬ 
trigue  and  protestations  n 

longer  of  any  avail ;  and  the 
accordingly,  in  perfect 
Britbh  honour,  notwithstonding 
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harsh  measures  which  he  had 
compelled  to  adopt  against  British 
subjects,  and  British  property,  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  removal.  He  had  con¬ 
stantly  declared,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  French  entering  Portugal,  he 
would  resort  to  this  measure ;  and  he 
now  found,  that  all  the  assurances  of 
the  F^nch  legation,  and  of  Don 
Lourenzo  de  Lima,  were  as  false  as 
they  were  treacherous. 

At  this  critical  moment,  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  defend  the  ca¬ 
pital  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
confusion  and  disorder  of  Junot's 
march,  the  exhausted  condition  of 
his  men,  and  the  damaged  state  of 
his  artillery,  were  not  unknown  :  the 
greater  part  of  the  Portuguese  army 
was  near  the  capital :  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  fleet,  were  burning  to  be 
let  loose  on  the  invaders.  Sir  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  offered  to  bring  his  ships 
'  abreast  of  the  city,  and  there,  secona- 
cd  by  the  indignant  populace,  dispute 
every  inch  of  the  ground  with  the 
enemy :  '  Surely,*  said  he,  ^  Lisbon 
was  as  defensible  as  Buenos  Ayres!*  ** 
This  w'as  a  sentiment  worthy  of  the 
heroic  defender  of  Acre ;  but  it  is  mat- 
^  ter  of  gratulation  that  his  advice  was 
not  acted  upon.  The  foremost  of  the 
French  troops,  exhausted  by  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  march,  might,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  have  been  knock- 
ttl  on  the  head ;  but  the  capital  must 
nave  ultimately  fallen,  and,  as  Mr 
well  remarks,  **  such  an  act  of 
Vengeance,  just  as  it  would  have  been, 
would  have  been  advantageous  to 
fluonaparte,  by  giving  him  a  colour¬ 
able  pretext  for  treating  Portugal  as 
a  conquered  country :  this  the  Prince 
*new ;  and  it  was  in  reliance  upon 
!  gentle  and  conscientious  character, 

advanced '  in  a  manner 
which  would  else  have  appeared  like 
we  nujhness  of  a  madman.**  The 
mc^ing  of  the  27  th  was  accordingly 
xed  for  the  embarkation ;  the  cir- 
attendant  on  which,  as 
Frflk*®  f'PelingB  which  it  called 
{?«h,  are  admirably  described  by  Mr 
these,  however,  we 
^  to  the  work  itself. 

eanwhile,  Junot  continued  to 
vance  ripi^y^  too  late  to  seize 

Lisbon,  he  l^held  the  ships 
unfortunate 
y  w  Braganza  beyond  hia  power. 
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as  well  as  that  of  his  **  mighty  mas¬ 
ter.** 

On  assembling  in  force  at  Lisbon 
his  wayworn  and  exhausted  divi¬ 
sions,  his  first  act  was,  as  usual,  to 
call  on  the  merchants  for  a  compul¬ 
sory  loan  of  two  millions  of  cruza¬ 
dos  :  his  next,  the  publication  of  an 
edict  for  confiscating  English  goods, 
and  ordaining  all  persons  who  were 
possessed  of  Briti^  property,  to  de¬ 
liver  an  account  of  it  within  three 
days,  on  pain  of  being  fined  in  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  property  con¬ 
cealed,  and  of  suffering,  in  addition, 
such  corporal  punishment  as  he 
might  think  pro()er  to  inflict.  The 
inhabitants  were  also  prohibited  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  arms,  and  other 
precautions  were  adopted  to  secure 
these  unprincipled  invaders  against 
any  sudden  ebullition  of  popular  ven¬ 
geance.  The  following  occurrence 
will  shew  that  these  precautions  were 
not  unnecessary,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Lisbon,  at  this 
critical  and  huimliating  moment : 

By  such  means,  and  such  agents,  [the 
Cardinal  Patriarch  and  the  Inquisitor  Ge¬ 
neral, — the  former  of  whom  Juuot  had 
compelled  to  publish  a  pastoral  letter, 
couched  in  terms  replete  with  base  adu¬ 
lation,  and  the  most  glaring  ftilsehoods, 
and  enjoining  the  jieople  to  submit  quietly 
to  the  domination  of  the  army  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great,  “  whom  God  hath  destin¬ 
ed  to  support  and  defend  religion,  and  to 
make  the  happiness  of  the  people  while 
the  latter  more  willingly  submitted  to  the 
same  infamous  prostitution  of  his  name], 
Junot  thought  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  Portuguese  for  fresh  humiliation.  On 
the  day  after  the  publication  of  this  pas^ 
ral  letter,  he  went  on  board  the  Russian 
Admiral,  [a  Russian  squadron,  under  Ad¬ 
miral  Siniavin,  which  had  b^n  acting  in 
the  Archipelago  against  the^  Turk's,  bad, 
a  short  time  previously,  anchored  in  the 
Tagus,]  and  when  he  embarked,  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  artenal. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  It  hod  been 
planted  in  Lisbon ;  all  eyes  were  attnaet- 
ed  to  it  by  a  salute  which  wai  fired  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  sight  extspetaled  a 
people,  who,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
European  nation,  are  rctnarkf^le  for  na¬ 
tional  pride.  The  general  feeling  was 
sufficiently  apparent  in  the  n^uxinma  .atMi 
agitation  of  t^e  populace ; 
no  leaders,  and  in  nwnwurs  it  to 

spend  itself.  Two  days  the 
lours  remained  flying  there.  On  the  third, 
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a  large  body  of  troops  was  drawn  up  in 
the  great  square  of  the  Rocio,  and  Junot, 
with  his  stidf,  and  a  numerous  train  of  of- 
ficera,  appeared  in  state.  He  thanked 
them,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  for  the 
constancy  with  wltich  they  had  endured 
the  hardships  of  their  march.  They  had 
rescued,  he  said,  this  fine  city  from 
]tression,.-4.hey  had  saved  it  fh>m  disor¬ 
der  ;  and  th^  had  now  the  gloiy  of  see¬ 
ing  the  French  flag  {danted  in  Lisbon. 
He  concluded  with  three  cheers  fat  Na¬ 
poleon  :  the  troops  took  up  the  cry ;  at 
the  same  moment  the  French  cohnirs 
w'ere  hoisted  on  the  castle,  and  a  salute 
of  twenty-five  guns  was  fired,  and  re¬ 
peated  by  all  the  forts  on  the  river.  A 
deep  and  general  murmur  ran  'throogh 
the  spectators :  at  this  moment,  the  Mar¬ 
quez  d*  Aloma  entered  tin  square ;  the 
people  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  gene¬ 
rals  to  whom  they  might  look  up  in  their 
hour  of  ddiverance,  and  they  repeatedly 
cheered  him  as  he  passed.  A  spark  then 
would  have  produced  an  explodon,  and 
Lisbaii  was  never  in  such  danger  of  a 
massacre:  happily  there  was  no  man 
bedder  than  his  comrade  to  atep  forward 
and  provoke  it ;  the  troops  marched  off, 
and  the  crowd  dispersed.  But  the  na- 
tioiiai  spirit  which  had  thus  systeinatical- 
Ij  beoi  outraged,  was  burning  in  every 
heart.  It  was  Sunday,  ,a  day  on  which 
more  people  are  alwrays  on  the  streets 
than  any  other,  and  now  the  confluence 
was  encreaNd,  by  the  perturbed  state  of 
the  genefol  fisding.  Towards  evening, 
aume  French  soldiers,  nding  their  horses 
to  wotcr  Uanoagh  the  Terreiro  do  Paqo, 
were  booted  by  some  of  the  populace,  and 
they,  on  their  port,  retomed  insult  for  in- 
(odt.  A  quarrel  ensued ;  a  Portuguese  of 
the  pdbeefQvd  iaterfered,  and  the  French 
thhddng  dut  he  interfered  as  a  party, 
■od  not  m  a  naediatar,  seoed  him,  and 
ddlrersd  him  to  thdr  principal  corps 
dapotde,  wMch  was  in  die  same  great 
aquara.  The  populate  attempted  to  res¬ 
can  fahn  I  they  attached  the  guard  with 
■ticka  and  scones,  and  were  on  the 
pofiot-of  ovurpow Cling  and  disarming 
them^  wrhen  some  patrules  of  the  police 
and  aooceeded  in  appeasing  the 


Junot  Tiad  given  a  grand  dinner  to  ce- 
latuaCc  the  erenis  of  the  day;  the  go- 
annna,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
®®hlea,  were  present  at  this  festival  for 
the  degradation  of  dwir  country.  He 
was  repeatedly  called  out,  as  messenger 
eft«  aMesetmer  anivAd  mrirh  mwk  at  rhp 
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and  that  they  themselves  were  to  be  con. 
sidered  as  hostages.  It  was  bdiex’ed  that 
he  had  invited  them  for  that  purpose; 
and  it  seems  as'if  he  had  determined  to 
}>rovoke  a  tumult,  for  the  purpose  of  in, 
timidadng  the  Portuguese.  The  dhtur. 
bance  in  tne  Terreiro  do  Pa^  had  been 
put  an  end'^to,  but  the  crowd  had  not 
dispersed,  and  the  popular  fbeiing!i  wet 
still  in  the  highest  excitement.  Thin|i 
were  in  this  state  when  Junot  adjourn^ 
with  his  guests  to  the  opera ;  he  bad 
taken  Jxissession  of  the  Royal  Family’s 
box  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  from 
thence  he  ordered  the  French  flag  to  be 
cUspAayed  over  the  pit  during  the  night’s 
reprfesehtation.  The  French  w’ho  were 
present^*  saluted  it  with  shouts ;  many  of 
the  Portuguese  left  the  theatre,  and  the 
new's  of  this  fkesh  insult  encreased  the  in- 
dignatiou  of  the  people.  The  patroles 
could  no  longer  restrain  them;  men, 
women,  and  boys,  ran  through  the  streets, 
exclaiming,  ‘‘  The  Five  Wounds  for  ever, 
and  down  with  France !”  It  was  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  Lis^nians  that  dicy  bad  at 
this  time  a  w'ell-discipliDed  police  guard, 
raised  by  the  Count  de  Novion,  a  Irench 
emigrant,  whom  General  Fraser,  when  he 
commanded  the  British  forces  in  Portugal, 
had  first  patronised  and  recommended  to 
the  Portuguese  government ;  and  who, 
having  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
city  by  die  establishment  of  this  bod}, 
was  now  become  one  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  agents  of  the  new  tyrann,^ 
These  guards  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  ibree  whidi  was  called  out  against  the 
peoifie,  and  they  levelled  their  pie<^ 
as  to  qwre  their  oountrymen*  The  firing 
continued  between  three  and  four  hours » 
but  for  thiscasue,  and  because  the  mob, 
who  had  neithier  arms,  nor  plsDi  ^ 
leaders,  were  moce  loud  than  dangerc*^ 
few  lives  were  lost.  The  firing 
about  nine  o’clock  :  the  remainder  « 
night  was  actively  employed  hy 
French  ;  when  morning  appeared, 
were  seen  planted  at  the  of**** 

mander-ttM^iier ;  1200  men  wsiedi^ 
up  in  the  square,  with  hoMa  WO 
1^,  Old  the  Btfoeta  '  wuie 
filled  with  patrolai  of  «fidie» 
courae  of  theday,a 
men  were  hilled, 
of  the^people.  The  mpb  ^ 

of  attackiiy  *o 
and  did  not  venture  to  engage 
nraaketry  and  cannon  wdth  Jtheir 

Hiri  they  been  armed,  wHhiogcoaw';^^ 


aft«  aMMae^ger  arrived  with  newt  of  the  jweserved  Lisbon  ftom  h  in 

tiunuk;  the  cause,  of  thaae  fkcquant  in-  few  native  coips  which  stfllrwa®^^ 
sraa  indioaiad  by  hia  ihaught-  the  city,  were  confined  tt>  tbcir^^ 
ful  manner,  and  the  gueats  were  present-  during  the  tumult ;  they  wow 
ly  informed  that  the  people  had  mutinied,  bably,  havh  taken  part  with  tneff 
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men.  A  corps  at  Almada,  hearing  the  which  has  only  been  surnassed  by 
stir  »nd  the  discharge  of  musketry,  en-  those  under  their  command : 
deavourtjd  to  get  boats  to  cross  over  for  They  (the  French  army)  had  entered 
this  purpose.  The  populace  were  m  a  Portugal  with  so  little  baggage,  that  even 
state  of  frantic  agitation;  at  noon  y,  the  generals  borrowed,  or  rather  demanded, 
pt)ups  were  collected  on  the  streets,  <»  -  linon  from  those  upon  whom  they  were 
ingat  the  sky,  and  affinxung  ^  quartered.  Soon,  however,  without  having 
saw  a  blazing  star,  which  jwrtend^  t  e  received  any  supplies  from  home,  they  were 

vengeance  of  God  against  their  abominab  e  gpien^jjiiiy  furnished  with  <muu 

oppressors.  mental  apparel,  but  sent  to  France  large 

From  the  detail  given  in  the  above  remittances  in  bills,  money,  and  eflfects, 
extract,  it  appears  next  to  rairacu-  especially  cotton,  which  the  chief  offleeni 
lous  that  a  mi^acre  did  not  actually  ^  pi^  was 

take  place.  We  shall  soon  see  with  wmpetiu^.  The 

,  /  .  _  ,  j _ gration  had  been  determined  on  so  late, 

«h.t  su^or  energy  and  desj^raUon  ^  ^  into  their  huaJ.! 

theinhabi^ts  of  Madrid  b^avrf  Fourteen  cart-lJads  of  plate,  from  the  Pa- 
on  a  similar  occasion,  which  (M*  triarchal  Church,  reached  the  quay  at  Be- 
though  we  ^nnot  but  bewail  the  received  on  board.  This 

hlood  so  spilt)  was  the  main  cause  of  treasure  was  conveyed  back  to  the  church, 
routing,  in  the  Spanish  Nation,  ^at  but  the  packing-cases  bore  witness  of  its 
invincible  hatred  of  French  dominaf-  intent  to  emigrate ;  and  when  the  French 
tion,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  seised  it,  they  added  to  their  booty  a 
triumph  of  the  patriotic  cause.  But  splendid  service  for  the  altar  of  the  sacra* 
(he  Lisbonians  wanted  arms,  and  a  ment,  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
leader.  Had  any  hold  spirit  mani-  most  celebrated  artist  in  France.  Junot 
fested  himself  at  this  moment  of  al-  fitted  himself  out  with  t^  spoils  of  Que. 
most  frenzied  excitation,  who  (Jan  Loisson  had  shirts  made  of  the 

calculate  what  might  have  been  the  belonging  to  the  Royal 

consequence?  Political  hatred  was  which  found  at  M.^ 

iiiBanJed  by  religious  enthusiasm, 

j  ^  j  u  which  there  had  been  no  time  to  secure, 

and  oppression  had  Wn  envenom-  ^he  plate  was  soon  melted  into  ingot.,- 
^  by  intolerable  mockery  and  insult.  ^  and  jeweU  divided  among  the 
he  ox,  when  driven  to  madn^,  generals,— and  the  rich  doths  of  gold  burnt 
turns,  and  goies  his  tyrant.  The  spirit  ^he  metal,  which  constituted  the  smol- 
of  vengeance  simuluneously  roused,  lest  part  of  their  value.  The  scddieri  had 
even  in  nations  least  distinguished  not  the  same  opportunities  of  pillage  and 
for  a  daring  and  energetic  diaracter,  peculation,  but  they  sulfered  no  opportu- 
is  often  in  vindUe — always  dreadful,  nity  to  escape :  those  who  were  quarterod 
But  Fate  had  decreed  events  to  fol-  in  the  great  convent  of  St  Domii^oa, 
low  another  course;  and  it  was  re-  pulled  down  the  doors  and  window-framsa, 
served  for  the  victorious  arms  of  “d  up  the  wood  and  inm-warfc  to 
Briuin,  to  rescue  Portugal  from  this  auction.  Yet  their  insoienca  was  more 
of  imperial  locusts,  by  which  intolerable  than  their  eapadty,  and  their 
^  substance  was  devour^,  her  li«ntioua  habits  worse  than  both.  The 
dertroyed.  her  fields  detw-  h»d  famri  th.  IWh  .  <ri^ 

‘‘^•“dJ^clildmnendttalled 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail  of  ^ 

th^  •  1  ^  ^  rdigion,  all  tense  of  honour,  all  m- 

insolence,  t^elty,  and  ^  „  tadi,id«U  efaanefor. 

«•  .*!* .  "'["y  the  sol.  oln«s  of  tbdr  govetntnmt  WM 

and  alltes  hid  indulged:  we  tomakethmsoldisn,  andfce  the  pn*. 

extract-  poses  of  such  a  government  the  wicked- 
w  following  deacription  of  the  est  men  were  the  best.  Junot  •  blmoelf 
<^auct  of  the  brigands,  called  offi-  set  an  example  of  profligacy  i  he  inln^i 
the  haseuen  and  atrocity  oi  duced  the  fisahioo  of  laedvioas  dancea. 


Csaea,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Conversations  of  Napoleon  at  St  Hda- 
the  flowing  account  of  the  rise  and  miserable  end  of  Rils  ineane  Inlgaad : 
Uuiiqg  the  erection  of  one  of  the  first  batteries  which  Napoleon,  on  I*  at 

dkected  against  the  English,  he  asked  whether  there  was  a  acijeant  or  w- 
^^r®^P|*wnt  who  could  write  ?  A  man  advanced  fttan  the  ranks,  and  wrMe  to  "Mi 
"^*•**00  on  the  epaulment.  The  note  was  tearedy  ended,  when  a  canon-lja!!,  which 
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imporlcd,  |>crha|W5,  from  Egypt — one  of 
them  Ijears  his  name;  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  say,  that  no  man  who  regards  the 
honour  of  his  female  relatives  would  suffer 
them  to  practise  it.  The  decency  of  private 
families  was  insulted:  the  officers  scrupled 
not  to  introduce  prostitutes,  without  any 
attempt  at  disguising  thmi,  into  the  houses 
where  they  were  quartered ;  and  happy 
were  the  husbands  and  the  parents  who 
could  preserve  their  wives  and  dai^hters 
from  the  attempts  of  these  polluted  guesU. 

Thus  we  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  first  act  of  this  historical 
drama,  or  rather  tragedy,  and  must 
hasten  to  notice  the  state  of  affkirs 
in  Spain,  which  was  now  become 
the  tlieatre  of  events  unparalleled  in 
baseness  and  profligacy. 

Soon  after  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  the  French 
Kraperor,  soliciting  a  spouse  of  his 
imperial  house,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  from  the  Escurial,  in  which 
the  King  of  Spain  accused  his  son  of 
conspiring  to  aethrone  him,  and  im¬ 
plicated  several  others,  particularly 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  and  D.  Juan 
Rscoiquiz,  formerly  tutor  to  the 
Prince,  in  the  charge.  To  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  accusation,  Ferdinand 
pled  ^lilty,  and  asked  forgiveness ; 
nnt  Aether  he  was  advised  to  adopt 
this  step,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  or 
whether  he  had  really  conspired  to  de¬ 
throne  his  father,  and  place  the  crown 
upon  his  own  bead,  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  is  certain,  namely,  the  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly  of  all  parties.  It  is 
oertainlj  quite  probable  that  a  son 
•hould  conspire  to  dethrone  his  father: 
hut,  when  the  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  danger  over,  nothing  but  fol¬ 
ly,  allied  to  madness  itself,  could  have 
i^vised  the  rash  step  of  proclaiming 
to  the  world  the  conspiracy  and  the 
weakness  of  the  government  against 
which  It  was  directed.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ferdinand,  in  his  penitential 
letter,  is  not  satisfied  with  confessing 


his  fault,  or  crime;  if  you  will,  but 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity,  for 
the  purpose  of  impeaching  his  friends, 
and,  among  the  rest,  his  tutor,  who 
had  superintended  his  education,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
amiable  manners,  as  well  as  consi¬ 
derable  genius.  Moreover,  the  said 
Ferdinand  did  afterwards  not  onlv 
conspire  against,  but  actually  di 
throned  the  king  his  father;  and 
notwithstanding  ne  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  deny  the  first  charge,  which 
he  himself  had  admitted  and  craved 
pardon  for,  we  think  the  probability 
ties  strongly  in  favour  of  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  against  the  accused.  It 
will  not  exculpate  this  enlightened 
and  beloved!*  embroiderer  of  petti¬ 
coats  to  alle^,  that  he  had  been 
prompted  to  this  act  of  rebellion  bv 
the  agents  and  partizans  of  the  French 
Emperor,  who  certainly  never  con¬ 
templated  raising  him  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  views  and  schemes  such 
an  event  was  calculated  materially 
to  obstruct.  It  is  of  some  importance, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  present  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  the  real  dia- 
racter  of  this  worthy  legitimate,  for 
whose  sake  Spain  is  about  to  suffer 
the  evils  of  foreign  invasion,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  previous  horrors  and  mi¬ 
series  of  civil  war. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  which  wf 
have  only  slightly  noticed,  tlie  French 
began  their  march  into  Spain,  m 
terms  of  the  secret  treaty  of 
tainbleau,  and  speedily  got  into 
their  hands  the  important  frontier 
fortresses  of  Pamplona,  San  Se^ 
tian,  Figuieras,  and  Barcelona,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  key*  “ 
the  Peninsula.  The  consummate 
treachery  by  whidi  this  was  effected 
has  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aWV 
been  surpassed.  In  the  incanwDm» 
the  Spaniards  were  amused,  an^  w 
a  time,  deceived,  by  the 
and  ri^culous  pretences,  set  fortn 
cover  th^  acts  of  flagrant  and  un- 


had  been  Bred  in  the  direction  of  the  battery,  fell  near  the  spot,  and  the  P*P®  . 
immediatdy  covered  by  the  loose  earth  thrown  up  by  the  balL  ‘  Well,* 
writo,  ‘  1  shall  have  no  nc^  of  sand.*  This  remark,  together  with  the 
whidi  it  eras  made,  Bxed  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  and  made  the  fortune 
jetm.  This  man  was  Jdwot,  afterwards  Duke  of  Abrantes,  Colonel-general^  ^ 
Iwatars,  commandant  in  Portugal,  and  governor-general  in  lllyTia,  w'herc  he 
of  raeatal  alienation,  which  cncreased  on  his  return  to  France,  where  he 
in  a  horrible  way.  //e  died  the  victim  of  the  .initmpe  ranee  which  dcstfcy^ 
hHh  his  hesdth  and  reason  !** 
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questionable  aggression.  Gibraltar  at  Aranjuez,  Murat^  who  had  en- 
was  to  be  recovered ;  the  southeni  tered  Spain  on  the  3d,  to  take  the 
coast  was  to  be  guarded  against  a  command  of  the  French  forces  in 
pretended  descent  of  the  English ;  that  country,  had  reached  Aranda  on 
Junot  was  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  the  Duero,  whence  he  wrote  to  in- 
an  army  must  be  at  baud  to  support  form  the  court,  that  his  instructions 
him  and  an  expedition  to  the  op-  were  to  push  rapidly  towards  Cadiz, 
posite  shore,  which  would  exclude  the  but  that  he  would  condescend  to  so- 
English  from  the  Barbary  ports,  was  journ  a  few  days  at  Madrid.  This 
also  ulked  of.  But  the  occupation  of  communication  encreased  the  per- 
four  frontier  fortresses,  upon  which  plexities  and  alarms  of  the  new  mi- 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  depended,  iiistry.  They  were  now  in  the  lion's 
was  an  act  too  little  ambiguous  to  be  mouth  :  it  depended  on  him  alone 
explained  away,  or  palliated,  by  such  whether  he  woiud  devour  them :  they 
ridiculous  and  chimerical  schemes  of  had  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
conquest.  The  Spaniards  became  endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  to 
alarmed— even  Godoy,  fool  and  trai-  receive  the  French  as  friends.  The 
tor  as  he  was,  had  not  calculated  that  entry  of  the  French  was  not  long  de¬ 
matters  would  have  been  carrieil  so  layed.  The  occurrences  at  Aranjuez 
far.  But  retributive  justice  had  now  h^  been  completely  unexpected,  and 
becun  to  work.  The  Spanish  traitors  led  Murat  to  accelerate  his  march. 
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No  true  Spaniard  cotdd  be  so  blind 
as  not  to  jperceive  that  the  inde^nd- 
ence  of  his  country  was  annihilated^ 
or  so  callous  as  not  to  feel  indigi^t 
at  the  means  by  which  its  humilia¬ 
tion  had  been  effected.  The  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  the  foremost 
to  manifest  tneir  hatred  to  the  inva- 
ders.  In  Madrid,  this  sentiment  was 
peculiarly  strong;  and  in  a  little 
time,  the  ferment  became  extreme; 
and  seemed  to  indicate  that  some 
great  crisis  was  at  hand.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  there  were  no  less  than  25,000 
French  troops  in  and  about  Madrid, 
besides  a  Ibrce  of  10,000  men  in 
Aranjuez,  Toledo,  and  the  Escurial. 
Nothing  seemed  more  hopeless  than 
any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lar,  to  rise  against  such  a  formidable 
body  of  veteran  troops,  commanded 
by  generals  of  acknowledged  skill, 
approved  valour,  and  great  experi¬ 
ence.  Yet  the  attempt  was  made,  with 
a  desperate  courage,  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  other  country  but 
that  which  boasts  the  defence  of  Sa¬ 
ragossa  :  but  we  must  suffer  our  au¬ 
thor  to  describe  it. 

During  the  whole  day,  (May  1,)  it  was 
apparent  that  some  dreadful  crisis  was 
coming  on.  The  French  made  an  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  their  troops  and  their  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  ordinary  duties  and  diversions  of  the 
Sabbath  seemed  to  be  suspended,  in  the 
general  agitation  that  prevailed.  Nothing 
was  concerted  among  them ;  no  one 
knew  what  was  to  be  done,  nor  what  was 
to  be  hoped,  but  that  some  great  calamity 
might  be  looked  for ;  and  every  man  read, 
in  the  manner  and  countenance  of  others, 
an  apprehen^n  and  a  feeling  like  his 
own.  Murat  appeared  in  the  streets  at 
noon,  was  received  with  hisses  and 
outcries.*  Evening  came,  and  the  courier 
WM  not  arrived,  courier  was  expect¬ 
ed  from  Ferdinand,  then  a  prisoner  at 
Bayonne J.  The  French  garrison  were  un¬ 
der  arms  all  that  night ;  and  their  com¬ 
manders,**  cool  spectators  of  these  things,** 
according  to  their  own  relation,  saw  the 
crisis  approaching,  and  saw  it  with  plea¬ 
sure.  The  following  morning  had  been 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  the  Queen  of 
Btruria,  and  the  Infante  D.  Francisco  de 
FauJa;  and  many  persona,  chiefly  women, 
«oB®cted  to  see  tb^  set  off.  Among  the 
rumours,  true  and  fklae,  w  ith  which 
^y  was  fiUed,  it  was  repmted  that 
iha  Infante  D.  Antonio  had  been  ordered, 
by  Murat,  to  join  his  brother  at  Bayonne, 


and  leave  him  to  act  as  regent  during  hu 
absence ;  that  the  Infante  had  reftMcd  to 
obey,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  r. 
ftisal,  Murat  had  recalled  some  troops  to 
Madrid,  which  had  been  ordered  to  t  dif. 
ferent  station,  intending  to  seise  the  In. 
fante,  and  assume  the  government. 
Enough  had  transpired  to  make  thb  re. 
port  probable :  one  of  the  carriages  which 
drove  up  to  the  gate  was  said  to  be  for 
D.  Antonio ;  and  some  of  the  populace 
being  determined  that  the  Royal  FamOv 
should  not  be  taken  from  tbm  without 
resistance,  and  that  one  especially,  who 
had  been  left  to  represent  king,  cut 
the  traces,  and  forced  it  back  into  the 
yand.  Being,  howevn,  assured  that  D. 
Antonio  W'as  not  to  leave  Madrid,  the) 
permitted  it  again  to  be  yoked  and  brought 
out-  This  occasioned  so  much  stir,  that 
Murat  sent  an  aide-de<amp  to  inquire 
into  the  cause ;  the  people  were  disposed 
to  treat  him  roughly,  but  some  Spanish 
officers  interfered,  and  rescued  hhn  from 
their  hands.  T^e  carriages,  with  the 
Queen  of  Etruria  and  her  children,  and 
her  brother,  D.  Frandsco,  then  set  out ; 
the  latter,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  is  said  to 
have  wept  bitterly,  and  to  hare  manifest¬ 
ed  the  fear  and  reluctance  with  which  be 
undertook  the  journey.  Men  are  netw 
so  easily  provoked  to  anger  as  when  their 
compassion  is  excited.  Just  at  this  time, 
while  their  hearts  wrere  full,  the  aide-de- 
camp  whom  they  had  maltreated  return¬ 
ed  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  a  scene  of 
bloodshed  presently  b^aii ;  in  what  man¬ 
ner  never  will  be  known. 

The  indignation  and  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  so  long  been  repress¬ 
ed,  now  broke  forth.  As  fast  as  the 
alarm  spread,  every  man  of  the  lower 
ranks,  who  cc^d  arm  himself  with  any 
kind  of  weapon,  ran  to  attack  the  French. 
There  is  no  other  instance  upon  rwxA  of 
an  attempt  so  brave  and  so  utterly  bopf* 
less,  when  all  the  circumstances 
side^.  The  Spanish  trotqw  were  low 
up  in  their  barrack^  and  prevented 
assisting  thdr  countrymen.  Many  oft 
French  were  massacred  before  they  co 
collect,  and  bring  their  forces  to  sri  i 
what  could  the  people  effbet  agsin^^ 
great  a  military  force,  prepared  fo^ 
an  insurrection,  and  eager— the 
from  politica],  the  men  from  l*^®**^ 
feelings — to  strike  a  blow  which 
overawe  the  Spaniards,  and  make  the® 
selves  be  respited  ?  Tlie  French 
into  the  city  from  all  sides, — 
artillery  was  brought  up*,— m 
the  cavalry  chaiged  the 
others,  the  streets  were  dested 
ed  discharges  of  grape-shot. 
street  of  Alcala,  the  Puerto  dd  ^  . 
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th«  groat  Squaro,  were  the  chief  scenes 
of  slaughter.  In  the  latter,  the  people 
withstood  several  charges  $  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  commanded  the  French  had  two 
horses  killed  under  him  ;  General  Grouchy 
also  had  a  horse  wounded.  The  infan* 
try  fired  volleys  into  every  street  as  they 
passed,  and  fired  also  at  the,  windows 
and  balconies.  The  people,  when  they 
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and  such  havock  did  it  make,  thatt  he 
French  instantly  turned  back.  The  pos* 
session  of  the  arsenal  was  of  so  much 
importance  at  this  time,  that  two  co¬ 
lumns  were  presently  ordered  to  secure 
it :  they  attempted  it  at  the  cost  of  many 
lives,  and  the  Spaniards  fired  abovo 
twenty  times  befim  the  enemy  could 
break  into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and 


fdt  the  superiority  of  the  French,  fled  fire  upon  them  from  the  windows.  Ve- 
inu>  the  houses ;  the  doors  were  broken  larde  was  killed  by  a  musketoball.-  Daioa 
open  by  .command  of  the  Generals  had  his  thigh  broken ;  he  continued  to 
brigade,  Guillot  and  Daubrai,  and  all  give  orders  sitting,  till  he  received  three 
within,  who  w'ere  found  with  arms,  were  other  wounds,  the  last  of  which  put  an 
bayonetted ;  and  parties  of  cavaliy  were  end  to  his  life.  '  Then  the  person  to 
stationed  at  the  diflerent  outlets  of  Ma-  whom  he  left  the  command  oflercd  to 
drid,  to  pursue  and  cut  down  those  who  surrender.  While  they  were  making 
were  flying  from  the  town.  A  part  of  terms,  a  messenger  arrived  bearing  a 
the  mob,  seeking  an  unworthy  revenge  white  flag,  and  crying  out  that  the  tu- 
for  their  defeat,  attacked  the  French  hos-  mult  was  appeased.  About  two  o’clock 
pital;  and  some  of  the  Spaniards  who  the  firing  had  ceased  every  .v here,  through 
were  employed  within,  encouraged  at  their  the  personal  interference  of  the  Junta, 
approach,  fell  upon  the  sick,  and  upon  the  Council  of  Costillc,  and  other  tribu- 
tbeir  medical  attendants.  But  these  base  nals,  who  paraded  the  streets  with  many 
assailants  were  soon  put  to  flight.  of  the  nobles,  and  with'  an  escort  of  Spa- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  nish  soldiers  and  imperial  guard  inter- 
Murat  ordered  a  detachment  of  two  hun-  mixed.  It  might  then  have  been  hoped 
dred  men  to  take  possession  of  the  ar-  that  the  carnage  of  this  dreadful  day  was 
seoaL  Two  officers  happened  to  be  upon  ended ;  the  slaughter  among  the  Spa- 
guard  there— Daoiz  and  Vclardo,  the  for-  niards  had  been  very  groat;  this,  how'- 
mer  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  latter,  ever,  did  not  satisfy  Murat ;  cpaformaUy 
some  five  years  younger,  was  the  person  to  the  system  of  his  master,  the  work  of 
who  had  been  sent  to  compliment  Murat  death  was  to  be  continued  in  cold  bipod, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain.  Little  could  they  A  military  tribunal,  under  Gepci^  (^rou- 
have  foreseen,  when  they  went  that  morn-  chy,  was  formed,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
ing  to  their  post,  the  fate  which  awaited  were  brought  before  it  were  sent  away  to 
them,  atkl  the  renown  which  was  to  be  be  slaughtered,  with  little  ioquiiy  whe- 
its  reward  !  Having  got  together  about  ther  they  had  taken  part  in  the  .stym^le 
twenty  soldiers  of  their  corps,  and  a  few  or  not*.  Three  groups,  of  forty  eacly^we 
countrymen  who  were  willing  to  stand  by  successively  shot  in  the  Prado,  the  great 
them,  they  brought  out  ft  twenty* four  public  walk  of  Madrid.*  ,  Others,  in  like 
pounder  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  to  bear  manner,  were  put  to  death  hear,  the  Pu- 
upon  the  straight  and  narrow  street  by  erta  del  Sol,  and  the  Puerta  del  S.  Vin- 
which  the  enemy  must  approach,  and  cente,  and  by  the  churtdi  of  Senora  de 
planted  two  others,  in  like  manner,  to  la  Soledad,  one  o/  the  most  sacred  p&ices 
command  two  avenues  which  led  into  the  in  the  dty.  In  this  manner  was  the 
street  of  the  arsenal..,  They  had  received  evening  of  that  2d  of  May  empldyed  by 
DO  mstructions ;  they  had  no  authority  the  French  at  Mftdrid.  The  inhalntants 
lor  actmg  thus ;  and  if  they  escaped  in  were  ordered  to  illuminate  tli^  bouses, 
the  action,  their  own  govenunent  would,  a  necessary  means  of  lafety  for  their  in- 
witbout  doubt,  either  or  sanction  vaders,  in  a  city  not  otherwise  lighted ; 
*  seotence  of  death  agninyt  them  for  their  and  through  the  whole  night,  the  dfOd 
conduct ;  never,  therefore,  did  any  men  and  the  dying  might  be  seen  distinctly  as 
^  with  more  perfect  self-devotion.  Hav-  in  broad  day,  lying  upon  the  bloody  pave- 
loaded  with  grape,  they  waited  till  ment.  When  morning  (^e,  tne  saitoc 
the  discharge  would  Uke  fiiU  effect,  mockery  of  justice  was  continued,,  and 
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murders  were  commited  delil)erate- 
\y  with  the  forms  of  military  execution, 
during  several  days. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
give  at  length  our  author’s  account 
of  this  dreadful  tragedy,  not  so  much 
from  the  interest  whicn  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  excite,  as  from  the  import¬ 
ant  consequences  to  which  it  led. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  no  sooner  spread  throughout  the 

Srovinces,  than  a  general  insurrection 
urst  forth,  and  the  decisive  blow 
which  the  French  Generals  imagin¬ 
ed  they  had  struck,  instead  of  inti¬ 
midating  or  overawing  this  gallant 
and  hif^-spiritfd  people,  served  as 
the  tocsin  of  alarm  to  rouse  up  the 
slumbering  energies  of  the  nation 
into  one  great  and  simultaneous 
movement  against  their  invaders  and 
oppressors.  Never  did  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  burst  forth  in  greater  vi¬ 
gour,  with  more  entire  devotion,  or 
in  circumstances  apparently  so  hope¬ 
less.  The  Iloyal  Family  had  b^n 
kidnappe<l  and  removed ;  the  nobles 
had  most  of  them  forsaken  their 
posts— many  of  them  betrayed  their 
roontrv ;  the  flower  of  the  Spanish 
army  had  been  artfully  withdrawn, 
and  was  now'  in  Italy,  or  the  North 
of  Europe ;  the  frontier  fortresses 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  a 
numerous  and  veteran  army  o^  the 
French,  habituated  to  victory,  and 
now  flushed  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
brave  Bpaniards,  was  in  the  capital, 
and  the  heart  of  the  country :  yet, 
under  all  these  enormous  disadvan- 
tagea,  they  rose  against  the  most 
formidable  military  power  of  modem 
times ;  **  a  force  (as  Mr  S.  remarks) 
not  nnire  tremendous  for  its  roagni- 
than  for  its  perfect  organization, 
wielded  always  with  consummate 
skill,  and  directed  (frequenUy)  with 
consummate  wickedness And,  in 
spite  of  calamity,  treason,  and  suf¬ 
ferings  almost  unparallel^,  both  in 
degree  and  duration,  persevered  till 
Aeir  generous  eflTorts  were  ultimate- 


cd  in  the  complete  emancipation  of 
thsir  oouniry.  At  the  present  mo- 
when  France,  under  the  kgi- 
tinaau  sway  of  the  Bourbons,  seems 
the  crimes  which 
h*^  Wt  so  indelible  a  stigma  on  the 
ti'**nory  of  Napoleon,  and  oomroenoe 
a  now  course  of  aggression  on  the 


rising  independence  of  Spain,  on  pre- 
tcnces  even  more  abominably  hypo¬ 
critical  and  diabolical  than  those  of 
w'hich  the  late  Emperor  availed  him¬ 
self,  it  must  be  consoling  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  revert  to  a 
struggle  begun,  almost  against  hope, 
— carried  on  in  the  face  of  disaster  and 
calamity, — and  ultimately  rendered 
trinmpnant  by  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  a  firmness  and  fortitude  of  per¬ 
severance,  which,  we  hope  in  God, 
they  are  again  destined  to  exem¬ 
plify,  and  that,  if  possible,  in  a  caust 
still  more  sacred,  more  noble,  and 
more  national, — a  cause  which  sub¬ 
limes  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  by  an 
alliance  and  intermixture  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  which  will  car¬ 
ry  with  it  the  wishes,  prayers,  and 
hearts  of  the  free,  the  enlightened, 
and  the  good,  in  every  country  and 
nation  upon  earth  ! ! ! 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  great  movement, 
which  our  author  has  described  with 
great  fullness,  clearness,  and  truth ; 
and  though  we  consider  tliis  by  far 
the  most  valuable  and  the  most  in¬ 
structive  portion  of  his  volume,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  simply 
recommending  it  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers,  as  important  at  any  pe¬ 
riod,  hut  remarkably  and  pre-emi¬ 
nently  so  at  the  present  awful  pe¬ 
riod,  when  this  devoted  people  must, 
in  all  probability,  renew  the  despe 
rate  struggle  for  independence  a 
gainst  the  infatuated  and  criminal 
aggression  of  France.  SuflSce  it  to 
say,  that,  as  soon  as  our  Government 
had  learned  tlie  turn  which  public 
feeling  and  sentiment  had  taken  in 
Spun,  the  most  willing  and  prompt 
assistance  was  aflhrded  to  tlie  pa¬ 
triots,  who  had  taken  up  wini  in 
defence  of  their  country,  against  the 
common  enemy ;  and  that  the  first 
triumph  of  the  national  arms  was 
the  surrender  of  the  French  soua- 
dron  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz-  ll  is 
certainly  matter  of  extreme  regret 


the  first  burst  of  public  enthusiasm* 
But  this  enthusiasm  was,  in  a  gr^t 
measure,  confined  to  the  people# 
whose  minds  had  not  sha^  hi  the 
general  debasement  by  which  the  up¬ 
per  classes  were  so  disgracefully  o*** 
dnguished.  Treason,  too,  mingk*^ 
largely  in  the  S|>anish  council*  ;  »o 
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irauy  of  the  disasters  whicli  befel  the  As  we  can  only  atibrd  to  present 
patriotic  cause,  and  nearly  all  the  our  readers  with  another  article  on 
calamities  which  the  British,  under  this  volume,  and  as  that  shall  be 
Sir  John  Moore,  had  to  encounter  in  mainly  devoted  to  some  criticisms  on 
their  disastrous  march  to  Corunna,  Mr  Southey's  account  of  the  Cain- 
were,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  to  paign  of  the  British,  under  Sir  JtJin 
be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  ascribed  Moore,  we  are  prevented,  by  the 
to  the  consummate  villany  of  Morla,  length  to  which  this  has  already  ex- 
who,  from  the  very  first,  thrust  him-  tended,  from  pursuing  consecutively 
self  into  the  confidence  of  the  pa-  the  train  of  events,  and  shall  there- 
triots ;  and  who,  by  an  art  on  his  fore  conclude  at  present,  by  extract- 
part,  or  a  blindness  on  theirs,  which  ing  the  author's  account  of  the  Battle 
It  is  impossible  either  to  explain  or  of  Baylen,  and  the  Surrender  of  Du- 
parallel,  continued,  for  a  long  period,  pout,  the  first  success  of  the  patri- 
to  paralyze  every  effort  to  ^ake  off  otic  army  in  the  fiehl.  In  the  pre- 
the  yoke  of  the  invader,  and  to  serve  vious  battle  of  llio  Seco,  the  Spa- 
the  enemy  more  effectually  than  all  niards  had  been  defeated,  but  they 
their  generals  and  all  their  armies,  had  fought  with  such  determined 
notwitnstanding  their  skill,  bravery,  courage,  that  they  had  forced  the 
and  expcrionce.  enemy's  infantry  to  give  way,  had 

It  is  plain  that  Napoleon  had  never  spiked  four  of  their  guns,  and,  but 
reckoned  upon  any  resistance  on  the  for  their  precipitation,  might  have 
part  of  the  people,  and  that  he  had  obtained  the  victory.  Few'bloodier 
calculated  upon  placing  his  brother  battles  have  been  fought,  in  propor- 
.loseph  on  a  throne  which  no  force  tion  to  the  numbers  engaged.  This 
within  or  without  could  successfully  victory,  indeed,  opened  the  way  to 
assail.  He  looked  only  to  his  own  Madrid  for  the  intrusive  king," 
l>ow’er,  and  neglected  to  ^  estimate  as  Mr  Southey  terms  him ;  but  by 
‘‘  the  might  that  slumbers"  in  a  na-  no  means  dispirited  or  discouraged 
tion  simultaneously  roused  to  shake  the  Spaniards,  who  had  soon  an  op- 
off  an  intollerable  yoke.  This 


error  portuiiity  of  repairing  the  disaster, 
mainly  contributed  to  his  sub.sequent  Dupont’s  dispatches  had  been  inter¬ 
fall.  The  contest  which  he  was  o-  cepted.  From  these  it  was  found, 
bliged  to  carry  on  in  Spain  not  only  that  he  was  in  want  of  every  thing, 
consumed  myriads  of  men,  but  lock-  and  was  anxiously  pressing  for  rein¬ 
ed  up  and  neutralized  armies,  which,  forcements.  Trusting  to  the  repu- 
could  he  have  thrown  them  into  Ger-  tation  of  the  French  arms,  and  tlie 
many,  even  after  the  unparalleled  quality  of  the  troops  he  commanded, 
disasters  of  the  Russian  Campaign,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  too  far 
would  have  still  enabled  him  to  die-  separated  from  the  other  corps  d’ar» 
tate  the  law  to  his  opponents, — to  mee,  from  whom,  in  case  of  attack, 
chase  the  Muscovites  and  Calmucs  he  could  look  for  no  assistance, 
hack  to  their  steppes  and  desarts, — to 

make  Austria  and  Prussia  dearly  rue  On  the  11th  of  July,  (1808,)  a  council 
the^  part  they  had  taken, — and  to  of  war  was  held  by  Castaoos,  and  it  was 
maintain,  unimpaired,  that  colossal  determined,  that  a  division  of  9000  good 
|K)w  cr  which  he  had  reared  on  the  troops,  under  General  Reding,  should  pro- 
^8  of  so  many  victories.  But  it  Menjibar,  to  attack  the 

»a8  one  of  the  delusions  b^otten  by  at  Baylen,  where  Gobert  was  sta- 

nh  fortune  and  successesTto  be  no  purpose  of  guarding  the 

longer  soUcitous  to  carry  the  pubUc  ^  ^  Caroling 
■fntiment  along  with  hiin  •  while  the  "^^th  Madrid.  The  Marquis 

hiMtual  ^  da  Coupigny,  with  5000,  was  to  proc^, 

,1..^  by  HSoweU  and  Vi  Umuera,  fowiml 

V.  i  ,  ^  Ueutetumt-Colond  D.  Jmn  de 

tTO  well  justified  the  u  Cruz  Mourgeon,  with  a  oorpa  of  *000, 
red  4  before  commen-  wes  to  go  by  Marmol^  and  act  against 

it  »  *  u  destined ;  little,  as  the  enemy,  if  th^  attempted  to  escape  by 

rciv^^  seem,  for  the  benefit  or  the  Sierra.  Castanos  himHclf  occupied 
pose  of  Europe— to  usher  in  his  fall,  the  Vises  de  Andujar,  a  sttoiig  and  ad« 
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vanUgooiui  position,  of  which  he  thought 
^t  necessary  to  retain  possession,  though 
the  troops  were  without  tents,  there  was 
«  want  of  w'ater,  and  the  heat  excessive. 
But  this  position  enabled  him  to  keep  Du* 
pent  upon  the  alarm,  aiKl  prevent  him 
from  acting  against  Reding  and  Coupigny, 
while  they  interposed  between  him  and 
the  two  othCT  divisions  of  his  army.  Red¬ 
ing  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  tite^du.pomt  at  Menjibar ;  and  from 
the  positions  which  they  took  up,  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  between  that  place  and  Bay- 
len,  disputing  their  ground  skilfully  and 
welL  Ck)bert  was  killed,  one  cannon  and 
the  baggage  in  the  encampment  (were) 
taken.  During  these  operations,  some  of 
the  Spaniards  died  from  excessive  heat 
and  exertion ;  and  in  the  afternoon.  Red¬ 
ing  retired  to  Menjibar ;  and  crossing  the 
Guadalquiver  again  on  the  following  day, 
effected  a  junction,  on  the  third  morning, 
with  Caupigny,  who  had  beaten  the 
French  from  a  strong  |X)st  near  Villa¬ 
nueva.  Their  intention  was  to  have  at¬ 
tacked  Baylen;  but  Dufour,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  command  of  Gobert’s  divi¬ 
sion,  had  evacuated  that  place,  finding 
himself  unable  to  maintain  it,  and  fallen 
back  to  unite  with  Vedel  at  Carolina. 

One  part  of  the  Spanish  Coininaiider*s 
plan  had  thus  been  accomplished,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  his  arrangements.  Reding 
and  Coupigay  prepared  to  march  from 
Baylen  upon  Andujar,  and  there  attack 
the  main  body  of  the  French  on  one  side, 
while  the  reserve  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  ready  to  act  against  it  from  the  Vi- 
806.  Dupont,  meantime,  had  formed  the 
same  intention,  of  placing  a  part  of  the 
enemy's  force  betw'een  two  firts ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  18th,  as  soon  as  dark¬ 
ness  had  closed,  the  French  inarched  from 
Andujar,  after  plundering  the  inhabitants 
of  whatever  was  poitable,  and  took  the 
road  towards  Baylen.  Reding  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  h^in  his  march,  when  the  ene. 
my  arrived  at  three  in  the  morning,  and 
fell  upon  him,  thinking  to  take  him 
surprise.  TTie  attack  was  made  vigo¬ 
rously,  and  might  have  been  successful, 
had  not  the  Spaniards,  because  of  their 
intended  movement,  been  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  readiness.  The  foremost  compa¬ 
nies,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  were  engaged 
hand  to  hand ;  but  the  Spaniards  rapidly 
took  their  stations,  and  repelled  the  as- 
sailanu  at  all  points.  When  day  broke, 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  high 
groimd,  and  the  French  were  forming 
their  columns  to  renew  the  attack  in  a 
situation  which  was  not  exposed  to  the 
J*P*nish  artillery.  In  this  renewed  at¬ 
tack,  both  partka  conducted  themselves 


with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Several 
times  the  assailants  broke  the  enemy'i 
lines,  and  fighting  with  the  resolution 
men  who  had  never  known  what  it  was 
to  be  defeated,  they  once  made  way  to 
the  batteries.  But  the  Spaniards  stood 
firm;  they  knew  that  reinforcemenu 
were  at  hand,  and  that  if  they  kept  their 
ground,  the  situation  of  the  French  was 
desperate ;  they  had  confidence  in  their 
leaders  and  their  own  strength,  and,  a. 
bove  all,  that  thorough  assurance  of  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  which,  when  other 
points  are  equal,  will  inevitably  turn  the 
scale.  The  action  was  long  and  bloody; 
it  continued  till  noon,  without  any  other 
interruption  than  what  arose  from  oc. 
casional  recession,  and  the  formation  of 
new  columns.  Dupont,  then,  and  the 
other  Generals,  putting  ^emselvesat  the 
head  of  thefr  men,  made  a  last  charge 
with  the  most  determined  bravery ;  they 
were,  however,  once  more  repulsed.  By 
this  time  they  had  lost  2000  men,  besides 
those  w’ho  were  wounded.  Dufour,  who 
was  with  this  part  of  the  army,  was  killed, 
and  Dupont  himself  wounded.  No  hope  of 
victory  remained,  and  no  possibility  of 
escape,  the  French  therefore  propos^  to 
capitulate ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
reserve,  under  D.  Manuel  de  la  Pent,  at 
this  point  of  time,  enabled  the  victors  to 
dictate  their  own  terms. 

Dupont's  intention  of  marching  from 
Andujar  had  been  so  well  concealed  till 
the  moment  of  its  execution,  that  though 
the  dty  contained  some  >14,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  no  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  Spaniards  on  the  adjacent  heights,  nor 
were  they  apprised  of  his  movements  till 
two  in  tte  ensuing  morning,  when  be  had 
been  five  hours  on  his  march.  •  Castanos 
immediatdy  ordered  La  Pena  U)  pwwe 
him  with  the  re8erve,and  some  cotpa  of  the 
third  divison.  Upon  bis  arrival,  be  leera* 
that  a  capitnlation  had  been  propoeed,  «p* 
on  which  he  referred  the  Frwh  negoot- 
tors  to  the  commander-in-chlef,  and  t^ 
such  a  position  as  dfoctually  to  torrmw 
the  defeated  army.  •  The  answer  ^whia 
Castanos  returned  waa,  friat  fte  Pr®* 
must  smrrender  themselves  prisooew  « 
war,  and  no  oUier  terms  would  be 
edy—that  beesuae  of  the  manner  in 
they  had  aaefeed  rise  towns  whkh  they 
entered,  he  would  alknr  rise  General 
officers  to  retain  nothing  more  than  tno* 
sw'orda,  and  each  a  aingle 
with  apparel  for  use ;  but  that,  in 
reqsecta,  they  should  be  treated 
squadron  at  Cadiz,  in  a  manner  cool 
a^  to  Spanish  generosity.  And  ne 
quired,  that  Dupont  should 
only  for  the  troops  who  bad  been  acu**^ 


engaged,  but  for  the  two  other  divisions  enthusiasm  was  at  this  moment  at 
aba.  ,  its  highest  pitch,  and,  had  there  ex- 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  adjusting  isted  wise,  able,  and  honest  men,  to 
the  terms;  and  on  the  2’st,  C^tanos  take  full  advantage  of  it,  the  contest 
and  the  Conde  de  Tilly,  as  the  represen-  would  perhaps  have  been  less  bloody 
utives  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain  protracted,  certainly  less  disas- 

the  Indies,  a  title  which  the  Junta  of  trous.  But  the  squahl^ngs  and  jea- 
\-ilIe  at  this  time  arro^t^,  advised  e  lousies  of  the  ri^  Juntas,  contend- 
Junta,  that  Dupont  atrf  hia  d  vtoon  were  j 

nrisoners  war,  and  that  all  the  other  .  ”  ,  r  w  i  ai. 

Krrech,  between  the  summit  of  the  Sier-  ^eachery  of  Morla  airf  oAm,  ruin- 

n  Morena  and  Barlcn,  were  "to  evacuate  diahea^netl 

the  Peninsula  by  rea.  "  '  '  .  and  diapinted  the  people.  VV^at  a 

*  '  melancholy  contrast  does  the  battle 

This  is  the  most  splendid  and  com-  of  Tndela  present  to  the  battle  of 
plete  ’victory  which  the  'unassisted  Baylen !  Castanos  commanded  in 
arms  of  Spain  gained  in  this  memoir-  both  ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  state,  that 
able  contest.  The  plans  of  Cslstanos  al  .Tudela  he  was  compelled,  by  the 
appear  to  have  been  admirable,  and  representative  of  the  Junta,  to  fight 
to  have  been  executed  with  a  degree  in  a  bad  position,  and  at  an  unfa- 
of  promptitude,  courage,  and  dm-  vourable  moment :  by  that  time^  too, 
sion,  wfiich  was  afterwards  seldom  misfortune  had  chilled  the  spirit  of 
equalled.  The,  fact  is,  tho  popular  the  people.  . 


0  lAT  what  joy  her  heart  can  prove. 
When  to  a  mother’s  care  is  given 
To  rear  the  pledge  of  virtuous  love. 
Beneath  the  favouring  smiles  of  Heaven ! 
''hen  Hope,  with  a  prophetic  power, 
Bids  many  a  fbir  illusion  rise. 

To  brighten  Sorrow’s  dreariest  hour, 

Ukt  sunshine  o’er  the  wintry  skies. 

"  aings  tht  linnet  from  the  tree, 

I  he  sky-lark  from  the  dewy  air, 
her  kindly  piUowii^  knee. 

The  iafant  cons  his  evening  prayer— 
A  prayer,  to  her  delighted  breast, 
Hefreahing  as  the  daws  of  even. 

That  lulls  eadi  worldly  care  to  rest. 


If  Death,  with  unexpected  doom, 

Should  tear  the  little  one  away — 

The  human  bud,  of  fairest  bloom. 

That  rose  to  cheer  her  mortal  day— 
As  gathering  meets  the  aolemn  erom  d, 

As  strikes  the  dead-bellV  pausing  folf. 
Ah  !  who  can  think  upon  the  shrowd 
That  wraps  in  gloom  a’niothorV  soul ! 

0  thou  who  takest  to  thy  breast  t 
A  partner  of  thy  cares  below  1 
To  tliee,  that  partner  turns  for  test, 

And  claims  thine  ^  in  every  woe : 

Is  she  the  mother  of  thy  child. 

Wrapt  in  bis  cheerless  bediuf  day  ? 
Then  sl^re  that  mother’s  anguish  wild. 
And  chase  her  mounihii  though 
away. 

•t  »' 

O  thou*  who,  in  the.Beldof  dead, 

Hast  raisM  a  father's  earW  tomb, 

And  see'sl  around  a  mothers  head 
The  deepening  shades  of  sorrow  gloom  1 
Tliink,  think,  of  cares  unwearying  paid 
To  thee  through  many  a  helpless  year. 
And  tender  thy  consoling  aid 
To  wine  away  a  mother's  tear  I 
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ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS,  HISTORICAL  AND  ROMANTIC.  TRANSLATED 
BY  J.  G.  LOCKHART,  L.L.B.  EDINBURGH  :  1823. 


The  literature  of  Spain  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  modem  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  merely  from  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  works  which  it  em¬ 
braces,  but  as  presenting,^  of  all 
others,  the  amplest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  data  for  the  resolution  of  some 
of  those  great  problems  which  relate 
to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  letters.  It  involves  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  philosophy  of  literary  history,  as 
illustrating  how  the  most  felicitous 
combinations  of  natural  dispositions 
and  external  circumstances  may  be 
counteracted,  and  almost  neutraliz- 
etl,  by  the  evils  of  domestic  supersti¬ 
tion  and  mistaken  policy ;  how  true 
it  is,  that,  from  a  general  expansion 
of  intellect  and  equipoise  of  the  fa¬ 
culties,  literary  greatness  can  alone 
be  attainetl  or  preserved;  and  how 
silently,  yet  surely,  the  depression 
and  restraint  of  the  reasoning  powers 
at  last  impair  even  the  subtle  powers 
of  fancy,  and  narrow  the  empire 
of  imagination.  It  shows  us,  too, 
how  the  influence  of  some  fortunate 
principles  of  national  character  has 
in  some  measure  checked  the  effect  of 
this  baleful  system,  and  limiud  its 
operation  with  regard  to  poetry  ;  and 
thus  enabled  Spain  not  altogether 
to  disappoint  the  promise  of  those 
days,  when  her  writers  w’ere  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  annals  of  Roman  excel¬ 
lence; — when  Lucan,  Martial,  Quin- 
tilian,  and  Silius  Italicus,  repayed 
the  benefits  of  civilization  and  know- 
le^e  which  their  country  had  re¬ 
ceived,  by  protecting  the  sinking  li¬ 
terature  of  its  conquerors,  and  adorn¬ 
ing  its  decline :  like  the  friendly  ivy, 
covering  the  leafless  branches  of  some 
venerable  oak  with  a  second  verdure, 
and  at  last  supporting  the  exhausted 
trunk  by  whicli  it  had  been  reared. 

Interesting,  however,  as  these  spe¬ 
culations  are,  we  can  only  hint  at 
them  here.  Our  attention  at  present 
must  be  confined  to  a  single  period 
of  i^panUli  literature;  but  a  period 
in  itself  so  varied,  so  interesting,  and 
BO  full  of  promise,  that  none,  we 
think,  will  be  able  fo  read  the  pro¬ 
ductions  to  which  it  gave  birth,  with¬ 


out  a  mingled  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
regret, — pleasure,  from  tne  spirit  and 
feeling  which  they  exhibit,— and  re- 
gret,  from  the  reflection  that  so  fair 
a  morning  of  literature  was  so  soon 
overcast,  and  that  bigotry  and  im¬ 
policy  so  clouded  the  splendour  of  its 
meridian. 

That  portion  of  the  literaiy'  his¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  to  which  the  present 
publication  refers,  terminates  with 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  na¬ 
tional  taste  was  Italianized  by  fios- 
can  and  Garcilaso,  and  the  old  ro¬ 
mantic  poetry  of  Spain  sunk,  for  a 
time,  into  a  subordinate  rank  and  po¬ 
pularity,  till  it  regained  something 
of  its  former  fascination,  in  the  hands 
of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Gongora.  Du¬ 
ring  the  period  which  it  embraces, 
the  progress  of  Spanish  poetry  had 
mucii  resembled  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  From  the  shock  of  the  con¬ 
tending  languages  of  Rome,  Arabia, 
and  Castile,  a  whole  had  resulted, 
possessing  singular  capabilities  for 
poetry,  and  uniting  dignity  and  gra¬ 
vity  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
copiousness  and  melody,  and  in  which 
the  neighbouring  dialects  of  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Gallicia,  at  first  rivals, 
had  subsequently  merged.  The  na¬ 
turally  lively  and  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanisn  nation  bad 
much  increased,  and  had  received 
some  peculiar  modifications  froinjjs 
intercourse  with  the  East.  Th's 
union  had  produced  a  whole,  blend¬ 
ing,  in  a  highly  peculiar  manner,  the 
old  chivalrous  enthusiasm  of  the 
Gothic  nations,  with  the  manners, 
ceremonies,  and  literature  of  the  in¬ 
vaders.  The  long  and  obstinate 
struggle  between  the  two  nations, 
which  at  last  terminated  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Spain,  and  the  surrender  o 
Granada,  had  contributed  to  wse  to 
excess,  and  perpetuate,  exalted 
tions  of  honour  and  bravery ;  Bnd  t  e 
ever- varying  and  romantic  inciden  i 
which  were  the  result  of  this  pj* 
tracted  warfare,  had  filled  the  inin 
of  the  people  with  interestinc  rcco 
lections,  and  the  storehouse  of 
w'ith  the  richest  and  amplest  nii 
rials.  The  mind  inhaled  the  atm  • 
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nherc  of  chivalrous  adventure,  and 
It  breathed  it  out  a^in  in  song. 
Tnder  tlie  influence  of  such  predis- 
jwsing  causes,  and  with  a  language 
the  most  harmonious  and  poetical, 
the  number  of  those  who  may  as¬ 
pire  to  the  bays  is  nearly  unlimited  ; 
and  in  Spain,  it  would  seem  that 
almost  every  one  who  could  accom¬ 
pany  himself  in  an  air  on  the  gui¬ 
tar,  was  a  composer  of  Romances. 
Every  mountain,  as  Faria  de  Souza 
rather  affectedly  says,  became  a  Par¬ 
nassus,  and  every  fountain  a  11  ip- 
pocrene ; 

“  Aud  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
Sifl  sunk  the  evening  sun,  soft  rose  the 
evening  star.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that 
produced  that  immense  mass  of  po¬ 
pular  poetry,  which  w’as  afterwards 
collected,  (w’c  cannot  say  arranged) 
in  the  numerous  Romanceros  and 
Cancioncros  of  Spain. 

It  is  certain,  that  these  composi¬ 
tions,  as  they  now  exist,  have  varied 
very  materially  from  their  original 
shape ;  for,  as  they  w'cre  the  offspring 
of  the  moment,  they  w’ere  continu¬ 
ally  subject  to  change.  In  most  of 
them,  the  original  Ballad  sustained 
some  alteration  in  the  mouth  of  every 
successive  reciter  ;  so  that  the  claim 
of  authorship  was  one  which  few 
could  have  easily  established,  even 
had  they  felt  any  anxiety  about  the 
matter.  But  to  posthumous  fame, 
these  improvisatori  seem  to  have  been 
exceedingly  indifferent.  The  amuse- 
ineat  of  the  moment  was  all  they 
sought;  and  basing  given  vent  to 
their  filings  in  verse,  they  commit¬ 
ted  their  Romances  to  the  direction  of 
chance,  which,  we  may  easily  ima- 
pne,  conferred  and  denied  reputa¬ 
tion,  without  much  regard  to  the 
^ttties  ^  and  defects  of  individual 
compositions.  The  obscurity,  how- 
which  rests  over  them,  with  re- 
gw  to  dates  and  authorship,  seems 
to  us  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
tneir  interest.  There  is  something 
singular  and  affecting  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  extensive  collection  of 
popular  poetry,  read,  admired,  and 
commented  on,  while  its  authors, 
wnose  very  names  are  now  forgotten, 
r  works,  a  kind  of 

^  existence,  and  nameless  im- 

orulity ;  verifying  that  fine,  but  me¬ 


lancholy  image  of  the  Italian  P'ilicaja, 
that  the  roses  of  poetry  were  destined 
to  be  gathered  and  preserved,  while 
the  stems  that  reared  them  were  left 
to  wither. 

M^e  shall  now  endeavour  to  com¬ 
municate  some  general  idea  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  Ballads.  To 
a  certain  extent,  the  early  literature 
of  all  countries  is  the  same.  In  al¬ 
most  all  countries  we  find  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  genius  and  imagination 
long  preceding  that  of  judgment  and 
taste,  and  we  meet  with  much  which 
must  please  in  every  age,  alloyeil  by 
many  things,  which  could  be  tolera¬ 
ted  only  by  the  rudeness  of  that  age 
in  which  they  were  produced.  But 
when  natioi>s  are  placed  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  nearly  si¬ 
milar  in  the  commencement  of  their 
literature,  that  general  resemblance, 
which  holds,  even  where  there  is  no 
such  coincidence,  naturally  becomes 
more  minute  and  particular ;  and  we 
know  not  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the 
general  features  of  these  Spanish 
Ballads,  than  by  briefly  marking  some 
of  their  points  of  resemblance,  or  con¬ 
trast  with  the  early  minstrelsy  of  our 
own  country.  The  long  and  bloody 
struggle  between  Spain  and  Arabia, 
and  the  strange  relation  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  which  it  pro¬ 
duced,  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
Border  warfare  of  our  own  island, 
and  in  that  singular  blending  of  na¬ 
tional  antipathy,  with  feelings  of  re¬ 
gard  and  i>crsonul  respect  to  hostile 
individuals,  which  characterize  the 
rude  literature  of  our  forefathers. 
Even  amidst  all  the  opixwition  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  interests,  Spain  and  Ara¬ 
bia  were  still  united  by  a  communion 
of  warlike  enthusiasm  and  romantic 
adventure — of  loves,  friendships,  and 
amusements ;  and  when  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  either  country  had  to  com-p 
lain  of  treachery  or  ingratitude  at 
ome,  they  sought,  and  found,  bike 
Coriolanus,  an  asylum  in  the  very 
halls  of  the  enemy.  All  this  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  history  of  our 
own  country.  The  same  confidence 
and  mutual  respect  which  promp^ 
Bernardo  del  Carpio  to  chuse  his  city 
of  refuge  among  the  Moors,  after  his 
father's  murder,  led  the  gallant  Percy, 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  seek  the 
aid  of  hia  hereditary  enemy  Douglas, 
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aud  planted  aide  by  side,  in  the  held 
of  Shrewsbury,  those  banners  which 
floated  over  the  bloody  plains  of  C)t- 
terboume  and  Homeldon.  The  same 
life  of  danger  and  warfare,  producing 
the  same  auccession  of  hair*breadth 
escapes  and  roroantio  incidents,  ge¬ 
nerated  in  both  countries  the  same 
excitement  of  mind,  and  led  them  to 
express  their  feelings  in  poetry  of  the 
same  wild  and  irregular  character. 
The  Ballads  of  both  countries,  there¬ 
fore,  have  many  features  in  common. 
Some  differences,  arising,  perhaps, 
from  the  inffuence  of  climate  and  si¬ 
tuation,  we  shall  now  notice. 

With  all  our  national  partialities, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  moral  tone 
of  the  Spanish  Ballads  is  far  superior 
to  that  of  our  own ;  and  that  even 
the  oldest  of  tliem  announce  a  degree 
of  civilization,  to  which  Scotland 
seems,  at  the  same  period,  to  have 
had  little  claim.  There  can  be  no 
surer  proof  that  society  is  at  a  low  ebb, 
than  a  fondness  for  extravagant  hor¬ 
rors  and  exaggerations.  Such  tales 
are  ever  the  favourites  of  a  barbarous 
age,  because  the  natural  inertia  of  the 
mind,  and  callousness  of  the  moral 
feelings,  can  be  overcome  only  by 
the  application  of  the  most  violent 
stimuli.  Such  are  those  cool  and 
disgusting  murders,  which  occupy 
80  large  a  share  in  the  Scottish  Ro¬ 
mantic  Ballads  ;  not  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  natural  excitation  of 
l)arbarous  quarrels,  or  hereditary 
hatred,  the  details  of  which  seem 
to  be  common  to  all  countries,  and 
which  find  at  once  their  origin  and 
their  palliation  in  mistaken  notions 
of  honour,  and  in  the  excess  of  feel¬ 
ings^  in  themselves  commendable, — 
but  murders  of  the  most  treacherous 
and  disgusting  nature,  committed  on 
the  most  bclplessand  confiding  beings, 
by  those  who  should  have  b^n  their 
protectors,  and  that,  in  some  cases, 
almost  without  a  cause,  and  without 
a  purpose.  The  reader  who  consults 
the  collection. of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will 
not  look  far  for  examples.  **  Young 
Benjee,**— **  Lord^\'iU^am,*' — ‘‘  Lord 
Randal,’*—'*  The  Cruel  Sister,”  and, 
perhaps  the  most  abominable  of  aU, 
‘‘  Jellon  Graeme,”  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  remark.  Even  incest 
appeal^  to  have  been  a  favourite  «ub- 
jeet  with  oat  own  Ballad  •mongen, 
though  the  good  taste  of  tlie  ^itor 


has  led  him  to  introduce  only  one  spf- 
cimen  of  this  kind  into  bis  collection. 
Where  the  mind  appears  tohave  dwelt 
with  such  composure  on  the  details 
of  the  darkest  and  bloodiest  crimes 
it  might  be  anticipated,  that  smaller 
dewees  of  delinquency  would  be 
lo^ed  upon  with  absolute  indiffer¬ 
ence,  though  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  that  they  would  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  terms  of  approbation.  Yet 
such  is  the  case;  and  incontinence 
and  dishonesty  are,  throughout  the 
collection,  spoken  of  in  a  strain,  ra¬ 
ther  of  eulogy  than  of  condemnation. 
Of  the  first,  we  shall  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  instances.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say,  that  of  the  Romantic 
Ballads  in  the  collection,  nearly  one- 
half  are  founded  on  circumstances 
of  this  nature,  and  breathe  a  spirit  of 
perfect  libertinism.  As  to  the  se¬ 
cond,  we  may  remark,  that  there  are 
few  of  these  Ballads  which  are  not 
tinctured  with  a  perfect  carelessness 
as  to  honesty  and  good  faith.  The 
Border  robberies  of  Armstrong  and 
Murray  are  among  the  noblest  of 
the  class ;  for  even  these  worthies  are 
quite  classical,  compared  with  the 
meaner  herd,  whose  free  and  easy 
notions  of  property  are  eulogized 
and  recorded  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border.  In  short,  they  admired 
thieving  more  than  the  Spartans 
themselves,  and  on  a  principle  far 
more  selfish,  and  less  philosophical ; 
and  BO  coolly  are  such  exploits  de¬ 
scribed  and  commented  upon,  that 
one  would  almost  imagine  the  au¬ 
thors  believed  that  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment  had  been  blotteil  from 
the  Decalogue,  or  at  least  that  its 
provisions  were  never  meant  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  Scotland.  No  such  imputa¬ 
tion  can  be  thrown  upon  the  chme- 
ter  of  the  Spanish  Ballads.  1 
tone,  as  contrasted  with  the  huroblj^ 
we  may  almost  say,  vulgar 
ours,  is  perfectly  patrician. 
breathe  of  courts  and  camps,  aim  ^ 
bravery,  softened  and  hum^isw  by 
chivalry.  True  it  is,  that  in  wcTOj 
as  in  the  earlier  compositions  of 
nations,  the  details  of  vioUnoe  ^ 
crime  do  occur ;  but  the  crimes  whicn 
they  describe  are  seldom  of 
cool  and  treacherous  kind  for  whicn 
no  state  of  society  can  afford  an 
logy.  In  one  or  two  inatances,  wl^ 
suen  crimes  arc  introduosd, .  the 
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k^ery  difter-  the  number  or  variety  of  its  spiritual 
h  unfortu-  inhabitants.  £very  castle  or  cave,  ami 
own.  In-  every  family  of  note,  had  its  own  fa- 
stead  of  harrowing  the  feelings  with  miliar,  in  addition  to  that  large  body, 

_  -  -  ^  whose  propensities  were  of  a  more 

feriug,  and^  the  details  of  murder,  locomotive  kind,  and  who  distribttted 
the  Squish  authors  have  judiciously  their  services  more  generally.  The 
•  '  *  ■  *  ^  influence  of  the  habitual  indulgence 

of  such  fancies  is  exceedingly  visible 
in  our  Romances :  but  little  o£  tliis  is 
The'apo-  to  be  found  in  those  of  Hpain.  Even 
the  Fairies,  who,  though  fallen  from 


scripuon  w  concciveu  lu  a  very  uiuer- 
cut  spirit,  from  that  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  diaracterizes  oiw  own.  In- 

_ _  ^  ^ 

the  minute  painting  of  cor^real  suf* 


rested  tlte  poetical  interest  of  their 
compositions  on  the  struggles  which 
had  preceded  guilt,  or  the  deep  re¬ 
morse  which  followed  it.  The  apo¬ 
logy  or  defence  of  dishonesty  is  still 
less  to  be  found  in  the  early  Spanish  their  high  estate,  occupy  so  conspi- 
Ballads,  ^ough,  at  an  after  period,  cuous  a  place  in  Scottish  JJemonolo- 
ilie  “  ^to  picaresco"'  (blackguard  gy,  seem  never  to  have  properly  es- 
taste)  became  fashionable,  from  the  tablished  their  empire  in  Spain  ;  and 
example  of  one  of  the  most  singular  this  is  the  more  wonderful,  since, 
men  that  Spain  has  produced,  the  with  the  adoption  of  that  Oriental 
Statesman,  Historian,  Poet,  and  No-  taste,  which  gave  so  strong  and  per- 
velist,  Mendoza.  The  exalted  tone  manent  a  colouring  to  Spanish  Poet- 
of  fading,  which  pervaded  the  early  rv,  we  should  have  conceived,  that 
(lays  of  Spanish  History,  was  quite  the  Arabian  mythology  would  not 
inconsistent  with  the  adoption  of  have  been  neglected, — and  that  the 
such  subjects.  Those  whose  ideas  “  Peris,'*  in  particular,  would  have 
had  been  familiar  with  the  romantic  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  But 
incidents  of  Ainadis,  and  the  legends  this,  perhaps,  is  also  attributable  to 
of  Charlemagne,  could  not  afford  to  the  influence  of  climate.  If  the  rng- 
cflebrate  the  robberies  of  outlaws,  gedness  and  barrenness  of  a  country^ 
such  as  an  iVrmstrong  or  a  Murray,  and  the  inclemency  of  its  climate, 
and  still  less  to  waste  the  labour  of  a  have  a  tendency  to  produce  those  vi- 
singleredoudilla  on  the  petty  larcenies  sionary  moods  of  mind,  which  give 
of  the  ignobile  vulgus.”  The  un-  rise  to  such  creations,  we  may  snp- 
lortunate  capture  of  Hughie  the  pose,  that  a  fertile  soil,  and  smiling 
Ciaeine,  “  grippit  for  stealing  o'  the  sky,  fixing  the  attention  rather  on 
Bishop’s  mare,*'  would  have  excited  things  external  than  internal,  and 
hut  little  sympathy  among  those  discouraging  the  exercise  of  medita- 
who  thought  rather  of  the  glory  of  tion,  by  furnishing  the  mind  with 
l^ncesvslles ;  and  the  ingenious  de-  other  sources  of  amusement,  will 
vice  by  which  the  Harper  of  Loch-  sufficiently  account  for  the  differ- 
inaben  increased  his  stud,  would  ence. 

have  been  more  likely,  in  Spain,  to  In  point  of  execution,  too,  there  are 

have  procured  him  a  place  in  prison,  some  differences  of  a  sb’ght^  kind.’  It 
than  on  pama^uB.  may  be  supposed  that  the  v^iflea- 

Another  striking  point  of  distinc-  tion  in  the  Spanish  Ballads  is  the 
ion,  betw^n  the  Ballads  of  the  two  more  harmonious.  This  is  bnt  slight 
countnts,  is  the  strong  tendency  to  praise.  The  superior  capabilttlcs  of 
J't|)entition  in  the  one,  and  the  al-  the  language,  the  extreme  ^ase  of 
absence  of  any  such  feel-  the  metre  in  which  they  are  written. 
It  would  seem  as  and  the  musical  accompaniment  to 
1  I*  climate  of  the  North  which  they  appear  to  have  been  oii- 

»aa  impressed  such  ideas  with  pc-  ginally  subjected,  would  lead  us  to 
fulitr  iorce  on  the  Scottish  charac-  expect  this.  But  the  extreme  abni^t- 
if  the  wild  grandeur  of  woods,  ness  of  our  Ballads  is  another  cir- 
and  mountains,  viewed  under  cumstance  not  to  be  found  In  the  Spa- 
a  aoudy,  inconstant,  and  stormy  sky,  nish.  From  the  style  in  which  ours 
^  rendered  their  inhabitants  ima-  are  written,  they  brestippose  an  ac- 
^native  and  meditative,  and  led  quaintanee  with  tncj^circurostances, 
.  ^  pauses  of  warfare  and  for,  in  general,  the  incidents  are  ra- 

I  visions,  and  to  dream  ther  hinted  at  than  descrihedr-rand 

‘^”^*®**  Gennany  itself  docs  not  the  dialogue,  in  pafticular,  is  exceed- 
•tem  to  surpass  our  own  country  in  ingly  broken  and  defective.  The 


3Vi  ^/taiujn  lialUtds,  [^March 

Si)ani8h  begin  more  “  with  the  be-  on  early  passages  of  Spanish  History 
ginning/’  and  are  more  stricUy  and  truth  and  fiction  are  so  minded 
minutely  narrative.  ^Ve  believe  even  that  it  would  be  impossible,  in  ninJ 
the  greatest  admirers  of  our  Ballads,  cases  out  of  ten,  to  say  whether  they 
too,  will  admit  the  extreme  frequen-  more  properly  belonged  to  the  da® 
cy  of  childish  reixjtitions,  and  a  po-  of  Romantic  or  Historical.  The  ex- 
verty  of  expression, which  has  led  to  ploits  of  the  Cid  and  Bernardo  del 
a  coincidence  of  lines,  and  even  whole 
stanzas,  in  a  multitude  of  Ballads : 
a  circumstance  much  less  common  in 
Spanish  Poetry. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  certainly 
feel  compelled  to  give  l' 
to  the  Spanish  llomanccs.  J 
all  the  collections  of  Scottish  Poetry 
we  have  yet  seen,  tliough  affecting 
ideas,  and  beautiful  lines  and  stanzas, 
do  occur,  WT  find  it  difficult  to  name 
any  one  piece. 


Carpio,  as  chronicled  in  the  Roman- 
ces,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Amadis  or  Palinerin  in  absurdity; 
and  Charlemagne  and  his  peers  oc¬ 
cupy  a  debateable  land,  which  be- 
the  preference  longs  at  least  as  much  to  Romance  as 
to  History.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
inquire  what  were  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  at  first  invested  these  i)er- 
sonages  with  these  fabulous  attri- 

...  ^  ^  butes  ;  but  there  can  be.  no  doubt 

!,  on  which  we  would 

be  content  to  peril  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  Minstrelsy.  Perhaps 
Lord  Maxwell’s  Goodnight  comes 
nearest  to  our  ideas  of  a^good  Ballad ; 
but  we  fear,  after  all,  it  would  ap- 
i>ear  tojittle  advantage  beside  Count 
Alarcos,  or  the  Flight  of  Roderick. 

>Ve  at  one  time  intended  to  attempt 
something  like  a  classification  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Romanceros ; 
but  we  find  that  neither  our  time 
nor  limits  will  permit.  We  believe, 
too,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  classification  which  would  be  of 
practical  use.  Under  the  heads  of 
Romantic,  Historical,  Moorish,  &c. 
we  might  indeed  arrange  them ;  but, 
in  realty,  these  classes  are  seldom- 
found  simple  or  uncompounded. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Spain  and  Arabia,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  terms  Spanish 
and  Moorish”  should  not  often  be 
convertible,  as  indicative  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Ballad ;  and  frequently 
the  characteristics  of  all  the  three 
classes  are  to  be  found  united  in 
those  where  the  aid  of  fable  has  been 
called  in,  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
National  Legends,  and  to  gratify 
that  taste  for  exaggeration,  which, 
existing  in  tlie  national  character, 
even  while  its  literature  was  Roman, 
liad  been  fostered  by  its  connection 
with  the  East,  and  had  more  I 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
diffusion  of  the  Romance  of  Ama¬ 
dis  de  Gaul,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  those  knighUy  Tomes  which  suf-  quired  •  minute 
fered  martyrdom  in  the  destruc-  tnanners  l..-  .1- 
Mon  of  Don  Quixote  s  library.  Thus,  their  oopoiientsT  and  the 
in  tliosc  Ballads  which  are  founded  the  Alhtmlirt  u-.I  ’  rr— -iifr. 


that  much  of  the  interest  of  the  Chi¬ 
valrous  Ballads  depends  on  that  his¬ 
torical  twilight  under  which  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  represented,  and  which 
leaves  the  outline  visible,  while  it  al¬ 
lows  the  Poet  to  fill  up  the  details 
he  pleases.  This,  we  think,  ren¬ 
ders  them  far  more  amusing  than 
those  which  are  founded  on  historical 
events  of  a  later  date,  where  the  no¬ 
toriety  of  the  circumstances  very  ma¬ 
terially  abridged  the  license  of  the 
Poet.  In  both  these  classes,  however, 
we  meet  with  a  freshness  and  spirit 
which  far  more  than  compensate  for 
their  occasional  absurdities. 
are,  as  Bouterwek  observes,  little 
pictures,  which  represent  only  situa¬ 
tions,  without  any  attempt  at  length¬ 
ened  narrative  :  but  their  truth  of 
detail  is  generally  admirable,  and  the 
exquisite  naivete  of  the  langu^e 
alone  w’ould  be  sufficient  to 
them  interest.  Those  ballads,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  founded  on  Moorish 
subjects,  appear  to  us  tob^eneraUy 
superior  to  the  others.  There  wm 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  semi- 
oriental  manners  of  the 
Moors,  admirably  adapted  for  tw 
purposes  of  poetry.  The  ^ 
pomp  of  the  East,  uniting  witn^ 
Gothic  chivalry,  their 
armour  and  housings,  ihcfr  de^ 
-  „  _  emblematical  ornaments, 

lately  ^bly  caught  the  fane/* 
n  th*»  campaigns  which  lermina^  tn 
conquest  of  Granada  by 
and  Isabella,  the  Spaniard  Wj 
knowledge  of 

and  the  fan^y_  gf 


r 
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the  quarrels  of  the  rival  factions  of  their  character  even  on  these  tender 
the  ^egris  and  the  Abencerrages  then  compositions ;  for  they  seem  not  to 
became  the  favourite  themes  of  the  have  been  aware  of  that  axiom,  in 
Spanish  Muse.  The  following  pass-  amorous  and  elegiac  poetry,  that  the 
of  Quintana  describes  the  beau-  warmest  love,  and  the  deepest  grief, 
ties  of  these  Ballads  with  truth  and  are  always  the  least  obtrusive :  and 
elegance  *.  It  is  wonderful  with  that  clamorous  complaints  generally 
what  vigour  and  brevity  they  paint  excite  our  sympathy  only  in  the  in- 
scencs,  personages,  and  feelings.  In  verse  ratio  of  their  vehemence.  A 
one,  it  is  the  Alcayde  of  Molina  who  few  of  the  humorous  pieces  are  neat 
enters,  rousing  the  Moors  against  the  and  elegant ;  but,  in  many,  the  hu- 
Christians,  who  are  ravaging  their  mour  depends  so  much  on  local  allu- 
fiehls ;  in  another,  the  unfortunate  sions,  or  familiar  idioms,  as  almost 
Aliatar,  Wne  back,  with  the  gloom  entirely  to  escape  the  notice  of  a 
of  a  funeral  procession,  through  the  foreigner. 

gate  whence  he  had  issued,  with  These  seem  to  be  the  leading  fea- 
such  gaiety,  the  day  before ;  now  it  is  tures  of  that  poetry,  which,  cora- 
a  simple  country  maiden,  who,  hav-  mencing,  most  probably,  about  the 
ing  lost  the  ear-rings  her  lover  had  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
given  her,  weeps  at  the  prospect  of  was  first  partially  collected  in  the 
the  reproaches  which  await  her  ;  Cancioncro  of  Ferdinand  de  Castillo, 
ami  now  a  shepherd,  who,  solitary  in  1510,  and  afterwards  in  the 
and  forsaken,  grows  indignant  at  the  other  liomanceros  and  Cancioneros 
sight  of  tw’o  turtles  cooing  in  a  neigh-  of  Spain,  but  which  has  never  met, 
bouring  poplar,  and  drives  them  a-  in  its  own  country,  with  the  critical 
way  with  a  stone.**  attention  which  its  merits  deserve. 

The  interest,  however,  which  per-  In  attempting  to  direct  the  attention 
vades  the  narrative  Romances  can  of  his  countrymen  to  this  interesting 
hardly  be  said  to  extend  to  the  other  mass  of  early  poetry,  Mr  Lockhart 
pieces,  which  fill  up  the  old  Cancio-  has  done  well.  He  is  certainly  en- 
neros  and  Rnmanceros,  namely,  the  titled  to  praise  for  the  design  ;  with 
lyric,  amatory,  and  comic  composi-  regard  to  the  execution,  we  must 
tions.  The  besetting  sin  of  these  is  hdd  some  little  talk  with  this  learn- 
an  excessive  tendency  to  diffuseness,  ed  Theban. 

and  their  prevailing  feature  is  mono-  Were  we  to  consider  the  present 
tony.  All  the  points  and  concetti  translations  merely  in  the  light  of 
which  disfigure  the  Italian  sonnets,  English  compositions,  we  imagine 
are  to  be  found  in  the  amatory  poe-  there  would  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
try  of  Spain.  Bouterwek,  indeed,  their  merits,  and  that  even  Mr  Lock- 


X-  mining  tbese  poems,  oy  suppoBiiig 
of  that  their  evident  harshness  and  sil- 
_  liness  is  entirely  the  eft'ect  of  the  ri- 
ios  gid  fidelity  witn  which  the  translator 
has  performed  his  tasl^;  and,  observ- 
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ing  the  ancient  and  fish-like  smell’*  and,  secondly,  that,  even  admitting 
which  pervades  the  whole  publica-  that  bis  translations  might  be  iiu- 
tion,  will  flatter  themselves  that  they  proved  by  an  air  of  antiquity  d  f  o«- 
are  in  possession  of  absolute  fao  trance,  he  could  hardly,  within  the 
similes  of  the  originals.  We  are  al-  whole  range  of  English  metres,  hive 
most  sorry  to  disturb  the  equanimity  pitched  upon  one  less  calculated  to 
of  those  who  have  bond  fide  disburs-  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  structure 
ed  their  money  on  this  supposition  ;  of  the  versification  and  appearance 
but  the  fact  is  so  completely  the  re-  of  the  Spanish  Ballads,  than  the 
verse,  that  there  is  no  concealing  the  jaw-breaking  measure  which  he  has 
truth  ;  and  we  feci  obliged  to  state,  adopted. 

that,  with  all  their  rudeness,  their  The  first  of  these  objections  is  one, 
inversions,  and  their  want  of  ele-  the  merits  of  which  can  be  estimated, 
gance,  they  possess  infinitely  less  of  course,  only  by  an  actual  coropa- 
fidelity  and  correctness  than  those  of  rison  of  some  of  these  translations 
some  former  translators  ; — the  trans-  with  the  originals,  and  with  the 
lations  of  Lord  Holland,  in  particu-  works  of  other  translators :  and,  in 
lar,  uniting  a  clost'ness  and  accuracy  the  remaining  part  of  this  article,  we 
far  superior  to  the  present,  with  a  shall  afford  our  readers  an  opportu* 
vigour  and  ease  of  versification  to  nity  of  judging  for  themselves.  The 
which  Mr  Lockhart’s  have  not  the  truth  or  the  second,  we  think,  will 
shadow  of  a  claim.  The  real  state  be  visible  on  a  very  slight  exami' 
of  the  case  we  take  to  be  this : — Mr  nation  of  the  measures  of  the  ori> 
Lockhart,  we  suppose,  did  originally  ginal. 
set  out  with  the  notion  that  he  would  ^ 
be  able  to  transfer,  exactly,  the  ideas  nei 
of  the  original  to  his  translations, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  they 
these  ideas  in  language  at  once  poe¬ 
tical  and  antique.  But  experience 
probably  convinced  him  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  union,  and  therefore  he 
has  compromised  the  matter,  by  per¬ 
mitting  himself  more  than  the  usual 
license  of  translators,  in  the  soften¬ 
ing  or  omission  of  some  ideas,  and 

the  introduction  of  others  not  to  be  _ _ ^ _  _ 

found  in  the  original ;  while,  at  the  accented  vowel  and  the  final  syljable 
same  time,  he  contrives  to  give  to  the  being  the  same  — 

whole  an  appearance  of  rudeness,  preceding  line, 
which  affords  a  presumption  of  fide-  The  astmante, 

*  lity.  by  intcrlaming  his  translations  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  It  is,  acoordi^ 
with  oDsoletc  words,  and  embodying  to  tlie  definition  of  Luaan  *,  a  worn 
them  in  an  anomalous  measure  of  the  resembling  another  in  the  last  vowel ; 
most  antediluvian  appearance,  and  and,  in  tl^  vowel,  or  vowels,  tbit 
the  most  unmusical  cadence.  Now  follow  it,  each  of  the  consonants,  at- 
Mr  Lockhart  may  probably  gain  ter  the  accented  vowel,  being  difiat' 
Bonm  credit  with  the  million  by  this  ent  from  that  iu  the  eorrespondlDg 
device;  but  be  surely  did  not  consider  syl^ble  of  the  preceding.  Thus, 
that  his  plan  was  liable  to  some  for-  s6m,  afw>r,*^-oi,mpo,  hrdzo,— 
midalde  objections,  from  those  who  pdxaro,  aare  all  asonantes*  This  ht- 
were  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  ter  ^leoiea  of  rhyme  is  of  much  la^ 
case :  first,  that  ao  much  inattention  date  than  the  consonante  ;  for,  theagn 
to  mere  diction  and  harmony  should  (uonantt$  do  occasionally  occur  tn 
have  been  compensated  by  peculiar  the  oldest  Ballads,  Aey  appew  ^ 
fidelity  and  correctness,  and  that  the  have  been  introdu(^  ihrou^  uicre 
public,  which  patiently  honoured  his  neghgence,  not  on  system. 
orafrs  upon  its  forbearance  in  regard  “ 

to  versincation,  had  a  right  to  draw 
upon  him,  in  return,  for  rather  more 
than  the  usuaj^iuoilicum  of  accuracy 


The  Spanish  Ballads,  then,  are  ge- 
Tally  written  in  Redondillas,  or 
verses  of  four  trochaic  feet, — of  course 
/  never  exceed  eight  syllables,— 
though,  to  English  eyes,  the  number 
may  occasionally  app^  greater :  the 
final  vowel  of  one  word  being  united 
with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  so  as  only  to  form  one  syllable. 
The  rhymes  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  is  the  consonante,  or  full  rhyme, 
which  corresponds  with  the  common 
Italian  rhyme  of  two  syllables,  the 


with  those  of  the 
as  altexa,  nobU::a> 
or  imperfect  rhyme, 
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fcnturv.  Of  the  full  effect  of  this  De  Ilita,  it  might  have  affordetl  a 
system  of  versification,  foreign  cars  pretty  fair  representation  of  their 
are  not  altogether  qualified  to  judge ;  dancing,  dactylic  measures.  As  it  is, 
but  the  Spanish  critics  themselves,  we  must  say,  that  his  translations,  in 
unquestionably  the  best  judges,  all  their  present  shape,  give  no  more 
unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  its  idea  of  the  flow  of  the  originals,  than 
b^^auty.  Shah  Nameh  of  Ferdusi.  To 

The  effect,  then,  of  these  metres,  us,  they  appear  redolent  of  the 
jMirticularly  of  the  prolonged  Conso-  streets  ;  and  irresistibly  fill  our  men- 
mintey  is  harmonious  and  melancholy  tal  eye  with  visions  of  crack-voiced 
in  the  highest  degree ;  so  much  so,  ballad-singers,  and  our  ears  with  the 
as  frequently  to  give  interest  to  me-  melody  of  barrel-organs. 

(liocrity,  and  beauty  to  ideas,  in  We  are  the  more  astonished  at  Mr 
themselves  common-place,  by  em-  Lockhart's  choice  of  this  measure, 
bahning  them  in  melotly.  Now,  by  because  we  should  have  imagined 
what  unaccountable  mistake  could  that  it  would  not  have  required  a 
Mr  Lockhart  suppose  that  the  dis-  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
jointed  and  nerveless  measure  which  these  Ballads  to  perceive  the  close 
lie  has  chosen,  could  give  any  idea  analogy  between  the  metre  in  which 
of  the  equable  flow  and  exquisite  they  are  composed,  and  our  own  verse 
music  of  the  originals  ?  Can  any  of  seven  and  eight  syllables — that  in 
one  read  two  stanzas  of  the  Spanish,  which  Cowper's  Negro's  Complaint  is 
and  not  perceive  that  such  a  line  as  written,  and  in  which  Dr  Percy  has 
the  following —  so  spiritedly  translated  one  of  these 

^  .  very  Ballaus,  well  known  under  the 

f  title  of  Gentle  River.  Such  is  also 

tent  shall  bring, 

is  as  far  removed  from  their  bar-  has  chiefly  adopted,  in  some  sjKJci- 
mony,  as  the  croak  of  a  raven  from  mens  of  the  Ballads  of  the  Cid,  seve- 
the  song  of  a  nightingale  ?  Mr  Lock-  ral  of  which  are  models  of  translation, 
bart  says,  in  his  Introduction,  that  But,  if  Mr  Lockhart  has  been  un- 
he  has  been  induced  to  adopt  his  fortunate  in  that  part  of  his  experi- 
pri^mt  system  of  versification,  and  ment  which  related  to  the  versifica- 
to  include  two  short  lines  in  one  long  tion,  we  do  not  think  his  success  by 
one,  in  consequence  of  some  conjee-  any  means  greater  in  the  manner  of 
tures  of  Grimm,  as  to  the  original  the  translations.  Were  nothing  more 
manner  of  printing  the  Spanish  Eo-  necessary  to  the  embodying  the  true 
manc^  What  truth  there  may  be  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  in  modern 
in  Grimm’s  hypothesis  it  is  not  easy  verse,  than  the  studied  inversion  of 
^y»  as  he  stands  rather  singular  phrases,  the  plentiful  use  of  obsolete 
in  his  opinion  ;  but  we  think  our  terms,  and  the  seasoning  of  an  occa- 
iranslator  would  have  been  nearer  sional  oath,  a  God  wot***—''  by  the’ 
the  truth,  had  he  admitted  that  he  rood” — **  By'r  Lady,**  and  so  on,  the 
h^  printed  his  lines  in  their  present  task  of  imitation  truly  would  be  a 
shape  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  two  light  one,  and  every  “pelting  petty 
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which  lend  to  the  wliole  a  colouring,  struck  with  some  expression  of  the 
completely  harmonious  and  unique,  original,  beautiful  from  its  truth  or 
But  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  its  simplicity,  we  have  looked  in  vain 
generates  the  worst.  The  misappli-  in  these  translations,  for  any  tiling 
cation  of  antiquated  phrases,  or  their  of  a  corresponding  nature.  In  sonie 
unnatural  introduction, — and  the  use,  cases,  the  best  ideas  of  the  original 
or  rather  abuse,  of  obsolete  terms,  have  been  entirely  omitted;  in  others, 
produce  merely  a  ludicrous  effect ;  they  have  been  so  metaniorphosid, 
while  the  absurd  blending  of  styles  that  it  requires  no  inconsiderable  ef- 
so  heterogeneous,  pretty  much  resem-  fort  to  recognize  them  in  their  new 
bles  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  habiliments ;  and  in  almost  all,  they 
squeezes  on  a  Spanish  doublet  over  have  been  varnished  over  with  so 
an  English  surtout,  or  mounts  the  thick  a  coating  of  verbosity  and  un- 
idume  of  a  Hidalgo  above  a  cocked  necessary  amplification,  that  they 
uat  and  tyc-wig.  In  nine  cases  out  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  their 
of  ten,  therefore,  the  attempt  to  au-  prototyixis,  as  musical  variations  do 
tiquate  a  style  is  hopeless,  and  be-  to  the  original  air ;  the  resemblance 
trays  either  a  most  imperfect  notion  being  just  enough  to  shew  that  the 
of  the  real  elements  of  the  pleasure  sufijeci  is  the  same.  In  short,  so 
we  receive  from  ancient  poetry,  or  a  completely  has  Mr  Lockhart  succtwl- 
strange  miscalculation  of  his  ow  n  ed  in  making  them  his  own;  that  if 
jmwers  on  the  part  of  the  author,  lie  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
The  defects  of  ancient  poetry  lie  on  bring  an  action  of  declarator  before 
the  surface,  and  may  be  imitated  by  the  Court  of  Parnassus,  for  having  it 
any  one  who  thinks  it  worth  his  found  that  the  ownership  of  these 
trouble  ;  their  beauties,  their  capti-  Ballads  w^as  in  him,  we  question  very 
vating  simplicity,  and  occasional  con-  much  if  the  original  proprietors 
densation  of  feeling  and  expression,  would  be  able  to  shew  cause  for  dis¬ 
can  be  appreciated  and  rivalled  by  puting  his  title, 
few.  The  rudeness  of  Dante's  versi-  But  it  is  time  that  Mr  Lockhart 
iication,  his  Latinisins,  and  his  ob-  should  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
scuritics,  were  imitated  to  the  life  by  himself."  The  first  of  our  extracts 
the  sect  of  the  Dantisti,  in  Italy;  from  the  historical  part  of  his  book, 
tlic  solemnity  of  his  ideas,  the  ener-  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
gy  and  compression  of  his  language,  favourable  specimens  it  contains, 
were  caught  only  by  Alfieri.  In  the  both  with  regard  to  poetry  and  fidcli- 
present  case,  we  are  the  more  con-  ty.  The  original  is  one  of  the  oldest 
vinced  of  Mr  Lockhart's  incompe-  and  finest  of  the  Spanish  Ballads, 
tency  to  the  task,  by  observing  how  and  describes  the  feelings  of  Uodc- 
littlc  justice  he  has  done  to  the  real  rick,  “  the  last  of  the  (ioths,’ 
beauties  of  some  of  these  Ballads,  the  fatal  defeat  at  Xeres  de  la  Fron- 
Frequontly,  when  we  have  been  tera. 

The  hosts  of  Don  Rodrigo  were  scatter’d  in  dismay  ; 

When  lost  was  the  eighth  battle,  nor  heart  nor  hope  had  they  ; 

He,  when  he  saw  that  field  w'as  lost,  and  all  his  hope  w^as  down, 

He  turn’d  him  from  his  fl3'ing  host,  and  took  his  way  alone. 

His  horse  was  bleeding,  blind,  and  lame,  he  could  no  furtiier  go  ; 

Dismounted,  without  path  or  aim,  the  King  stepp’d  to  and  (to  ; 

It  was  a  sight  of  pity  to  look  on  Roderick, 

For  sore,  athirst,  and  himgry,  he  stagger’d,  faint  and  sick. 

All  stain’d  and  strrwM  with  dust  and  blood,  like  to  some  smouldering  brsi» 

Pluck’d  from  the  flame,  Rodrigo  shew’d  his  sword  was  in  his  hand  ; 

But  it  w’as  hack’d  into  a  saw  of  dark  and  purple  tint ; 

His  jewell’d  mail  had  many  a  flaw,  his  hchnet  many  a  dint. 

He  climb’d  unto  a  hill  top,  the  highest  he  could  see, 

Thenee  all  about  af  that  wide  route  his  last  long  look  took  he ; 

He  saw  hb  Royal  Banners  where  they  lay  drench’d  and  tom, 

Ha  heard  the  cry  of  Victory — ^ihe  Arabs  shout  of  scorn. 
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He  lookM  for  tlic  brave  Captains,  that  had  led  the  hosts  of  S|>ain, 

But  all  were  fled  except  the  dead,  and  who  could  count  the  Klain  ! 

Where’er  his  eye  could  wander,  all  bloody  was  the  plain. 

And  while  thus  he  said,  the  tears  he  shed  ran  down  his  checks  like  rain—  • 

“  Last  night  I  was  the  King  of  Spain — to-day  no  King  am  I ; 

Last  night  fair  castfes  held  my  train — to-night  where  shall  I  lie  ? 

I,a>t  night  a  hundred  pages  did  serve  me  on  their  knee~ 

'I’o-night  not  one  I  call  my  own — not  one  iKTtains  to  me. 

‘‘  O  luckless  luckless  was  the  hour,  and  cursed  was  the  day. 

When  I  was  born  to  have  the  power  of  this  great  signiory  ! 

Unhappy  me,  that  I  should  see  the  sun  go  down  to  night ! 

0  Death,  why  now  so  slow  art  thou — why  fearest  thou  to  smite  ?” 

U"e  have  said,  that  we  think  this  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Mr 
Lockhart’s  translations,  but  we  think  nobody  can  fail  to  perceive  the  harsh 
and  nerveless  nature  of  the  versification.  We  happen  to  have  beside  us 
a  translation  of  this  llallad,  in  which  we  had  attempted,  as  our  Spanish 
readers  will  observe,  to  imitate  the  melancholy  effect  proiluced  by  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  rhyme  throughout  the  Ballad  ;  a  task  which  the  poverty 
of  our  language  in  rhymes  renders  rather  a  difficult  one.  The  occasional 
rcjietition  of  the  same  word  is  warranted  by  the  original. 

Iroin  the  eighth  and  fatal  battle.  Far  below  he  saw  his  armies 

Where  the  Moor  had  won  the  day.  Scatter’d  o’er  the  plain  aw'ay— - 

Hcd  the  hosts  of  Don  Rodrigo  Arms  whose  glossy  hues  had  vanish’d— 

Si'atter’d  round  in  wild  dismay.  Waving  pennons  broad  and  gay — 

To’A-n,  and  tow’r,  and  royal  palace.  Royal  standards  torn  and  trampled 

behind  him  lessening  lay—  By  the  foes  amidst  the  day  ; 

\\  hen,  by  every  friend  forsaken.  Then  he  look’d  for  all  his  captains— 

Uodcrick  took  his  lonely  way.  Look’d— alas  !  but  where  are  they  ? 

Worn  his  jaded  steed  dismounted,  All  around  that  verdant  valley 

Toil’d  and  weary  where  he  lay.  Where  those  crimson  currents  play, 

At  his  will  the  monarch  wanders.  Long  he  gaz’d,  and  loudly  w’eeping, 

None  comes  forth  to  bid  him  stay.  Thus  he  pour’d  his  mournful  lay : 

Scarcely  feeling — scarcely  heeding  “  Tester  eve  these  vales  and  mountains, 

Where  his  pathless  footsteps  stray,  Spain’s  wide  empire  own  d  my  sway  ^ 

IVch’d  with  thirst,  and  faint  with  hunger,  ester  eve  I  was  a  monarch — 

On  he  held  his  toilsome  way.  What,  alas  !  am  I  to-day  ? 

lived  from  head  to  foot  in  crimson,  ‘‘  Yester  eve  those  lofty  castles. 

Like  some  brand’s  devouring  ray ;  Lordly  halls,  and  fair  array, 

hile  his  soil’d  and  bruised  armour'  All  w'ere  mine  s  and,  at  my  bidding, 

Tnld  the  fortune  of  the  fray.  Thousands  waited  to  obey. 

Orops  of  gore,  and  dints  of  battle,  “  amidst  my  falling  fortunes, 

Did  his  edgeless  sword  display  ;  Friends  depart,  and  loves  decay  ; 

^unk  ui)on  his  dusty  forehead  Luckless  w  as  that  hour  of  sorrow. 

Deep  his  batter’d  helmet  lay.  luckless  was  the  day — 

Dn  his  brow  the  frequent  furrows  “  When  my  evil  fortune  bore  me 

Lriefs  untimely  hand  betray  ;  Lord  of  all  this  realm  so  gay. 

As  the  mountain  side  ascending.  Since  the  gift  an  hour  had  given— 

*  ne  farewell  he  turn’d  to  pay.  '  One  short  hour  could  take  away. 

“  Death  !— the  only  friend  remaining. 

Why  thy  tardy  step  delay  ?— 

Roderick’s  heart  will  hail  thy  coming. 

When  thine  arm  is  rais’d  to  slay.”  , 

,  over  several,  which  appear  to  us  sufficiently  dull,  we  a)me  to 

Ballads  relating  to  the  Cid,  Ruy  Diaz  dc  Birar.  They  derive  their  in- 
from  their  own  merit — with  reganl  to  which,  we  entirely  a^ree 
nfn  M  — than  from  their  connection  with  the  dramatic  productions 

Omllen  de  Castro  and  Corneille.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that 
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several  of  tlieue  Ballads  have  been  translated  by  Lord  Holland  in  his  Life 
of  Lope,  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  not  often  surpassed.  Two  of  these  occur 
also  in  the  present  volume,  and  we  have  compared  thorn  with  Lord  Hol¬ 
land's.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  sixth  in  Bscobar’s  collection,  is  the 
supplication  of  Xiracna  to  the  King,  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Her 
speech  is  thus  rendered  by  Mr  Lockhart :  i 

Good  King,  I  cry  for  justice,  now  as  my  voice  thou  hearest, 

So  God  befriend  the  children  that  in  the  land  thou  rearest. 

**  The  King  that  doth  not  justice,  has  forfeited  hia  claim 
Both  to  his  kingly  station  and  to  his  kingly  name  r 
He  should  not  sit  at  banquet,  clad  in  the  royal  pall — 

Nor  should  the  nobles  ser\'e  him  on  knee  within  the  hall. 

**  Good  King,  I  am  descended  from  barons  Inight  of  old 
That  with  C^tilian  pennons  Pelayo  did  uphold-^ 

But  if  my  strain  were  lowly,  as  it  is  high  and  clear, 

Thou  still  shouldst  prop  the  feeble,  and  tlie  aifiicted  hear. 

“  For  thee,  fierce  homicide,  draw,  draw  thy  sword  once  more. 

And  pierce  the  breast  which  wide  1  spread  thy  stroke  before— 

Because  I  am  a  woman,  my  life  thou  need’s!  not  spare, 

I  am  Ximena  Gomez,  my  slaughter’d  father^s  heir. 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  by  Lord  Holland : 

Justice,  mighty  King,  1  plead  for—  “  That  apart,  thy  equal  justice 
Justice  to  avenge  my  wrong ;  Should  avenge  my  heavy  wrong ; — 

So  may  all  thy  children  find  it—  Duty  bids  the  kingly  office  t 

You  enjoy  their  glories  long!  Right  the  weak,  and  curb  the  strong. 

“  Kings  when  they  dispense  not  justice,  “  Thou,  too,  furious,  murderous  ruffian, 
Ill  the  name  of  Rings  deserve  ;  I..et  thy  sword  in  blood  proceed — 

They  should  eat  no  bread  in  napkins,  Let  it  pierce  my  humble  bosom — 
Them  no  lords  in  state  should  sci^  e.  Let  a  helpless  woman  bleed  : 

“  Know,  good  King,  from  famous  heroes  “  What  though  she’s  a  helpless  uoinaii, 
I,  thy  suppliant,  am  descended—  Let  not  that  thy  rapier  stay  ; 

Heroes  w'hose  Castilian  banners  While  she  lives,  Ximena. Gomez 

Don  Pelayo’s  self  defendetl ;  Will  for  vengeance  on  Ihee  pray* 


The  superiority  of  Lord  Holland’s  “  I  wot  when  young  Rodrigo  heard  how 
translation,  in  point  of  poetical  vi-  the  king  did  write, 
gour,  will  be  obvious  to  all.  Its  He  leapt  on  Bavieca — I  wot  his  leap 
wonderful  fidelity  can  appreciated  1^1^* — ”  -  »  • 

only  by  those  who  are  acquainted  ‘  ^  ,  . 

with  the  original.  The  other  Ballad,  translating  the  simple  phrase, 

the  Cid's  Courtship,  which  describes  “  quedaron.  por  sus  vasMllos, - 
a  scene  rather  inconsistent  with  the  “  they  consented  to  hold  of  him  their 
tenor  of  the  speech  in  the  last  Ballad,  pound.”  Surely  Mr  Lockhart  must 
affords,  if  possible,  a  more  striking  thinking  of  an  infeftmcnt, 

instanceof  theclo^nessof  LordHol-  stumbled  on  this  Farha- 

land's  translations,  and  the  looseness  men t- House  periphrasis, 
of  the  present :  but  the  truth  is,  that  *^®^t  of  these  Ballads  tro 

even  the  original  is  so  indifferent,  as  extiacts,  i. 

not  to  deserve  extraction.  We  are  Proclamation  of  King  Henr). 

astonished,  however,  to  see  that  Mr  the  suite  of  the  tragical  storvoi 

Lockhart  should  conceive  that  he  has 

imparted  any  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  banished  from  his  ' 

Ballads  to  his  translations,  by  such  replaced  on  his  throne  by  we  '  • 
lumbering  lines  as  these :  ^  English  arms,’  under  m 

^  Slack  Prince,  at  last  fell  by  the  dag- 

**  Grant  this,  and  I  shall  hold  me  a  happy  ger  of  his  natural  brother,  Henrjr  u* 
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the  coronjUioo,  and  the  grief  of  Pe¬ 
dro’s  unfortunate  mistress,  Maria  cle 
Padilla.  It  is  rather  striking  in  the 
original,  but  we  have  been  led  to  refer 
to  it,  as  exemplifying  that  system  of 
remplissage,  which  characterizes  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  these  translations, 
without  exception,  and  as  aproof,  that, 
amidst  all  this  unnecessary  amplifica¬ 
tion,  some  of  the  most  striking  ideas 
of  the  original  are  altogether  omitted. 
What  shall  we  say,  for  instance,  of  the 
taste  of  a  translator,  who  gives  the  po¬ 
pular  shouts  with  all  the  formality  of 
three  several  oyezes,  **  God  save  King 
Henry— save  the  King — King  Henry 
is  their  cry  — and  introduces  a  fine 
dramatic  scene  between  a  priest  and 
a  young  man,  a  good  deal  in  charac¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  but  of  which  there  is 


nothing  In  the  original ;  while  he 
omits  entirely  the  simple  and  expres¬ 
sive  sentiment  of  the  Ballad,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  treacherous  calumnies  of 
those  who  had  been  the  humble  flat¬ 
terers  of  Pedro  during  his  lifetime. 

“  Porque  amistad  y  justicia 

SieiTipre  mueren  con  el  muerto  *.** 

Surely,  too,  the  flattering  epithet 
which  he  bestows  on  poor  Maria  de 
Padilla  might  have  been  elegantly 
understood.  But,  in  order  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr 
Lockhart's  liberties,  we  shall  extract 
that  part  of  his  ballad  which  describes 
Padilla's  lamentation,  and  then  sub¬ 
join  a  translation  of  the  same  passage, 
which  pretends  to  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  being  executed  nearly  literally. 


•  •••••• 

Hut  other’s  tears,  and  other’s  groans,  what  are  they,  match’d  with  thine, 
Maria  de  Padilla  ?  thou  fatal  concubine  ! 

Because  she  is  King  Henry’s  slave,  the  damsel  wee|K:th  sore — 

Because  she’s  Pedro’s  widow’d  love,  alas  !  she  weepeth  more  ! 

“  0  Pedro  !  Pedro  !”  hear  her  cry — “  how  often  did  1  say, , 

That  wicked  counsel  and  weak  trust  would  haste  thy  life  away  I” 

She  stands  upon  the  turret-tojj — she  looks  down  from  on  high. 

Where,  mantled  in  his  bloody  cloak,  she  sees  her  lover  lie. 

Low  lies  King  Pedro  in  his  blood,  while,  bending'down,  ye  see 
Caitift’s  that  trembled  ere  he  spake,  crouch’d  at  his  murd’rer’s  knee  ; 

They  place  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  head  the  crown  ;  ^  ^  „  , 

And  trumpets  clear  are  blown,  and  bells  are  merry  through  the  town.  .  ,  i 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  the  gay  route  with  clamours  rend  the  sky. 

“  God  save  great  Henry— save  the  King — King  Henry  I”  is  tlw  cry< 

But  the  pale  lady  weeps  above,  with  many  a  bitter  tear  :  ,  „  i,|  i..  ' 

Whate’er.he  was,  he  was  her  love,  and  he  lies  slaughter’d  here.  i  , 

At  first,  in  silence,  down  her  check  the  drops  of  sadness  roll,  * ‘ 

But  rap  and  anger  come  to  break  the  sorrow  of  her  soul ;  ’  ; 

The  triumph  of  her  haters,  the  gladness  of  their  cries,  •  ' 

Rnkindle  flames  of  ire  and  scorn  within  her  tearful  eyes.  ^  '  I*'  ^ 

In  her  hot  cheek  Uie  blood  mounts  high,  as  she  stands  gazing  down, }  '  ''  - 
Now  on  proud  Henry’s  royal  state,  his  robe  and  golden  crown,  •  -  ' 

And  now  upon  the  trampled  cloak,  that  hides  not  from  her  view  •  t  < 
The  slaughter’d  Pedro’s  marble  brow,  and  lips  of  livid  hue. 

With  furious  grief  she  twists  her  hands  among  her  long  black  hairs, 

And  all  from  off  her  lovely  brow  t^e  blameless  locks  she  tears ; 

She  tears  the  ringlets  from  her  front,  and  scatters  all  the  pearls 
King  Pedro’s  hand  had  planted  among  her  raven  curls. 

“  Stop,  caitifiT  tongues  !”— they  heed  her  not— “  King  Pedro’s  love  am  1 1^,, 
They  heed  her  not— “  God  save  the  King— great  Henry !”  stiU  they  cry.*^; 
She  rends  her  hair,  she  wrings  her  hands,  but  none  to  help  is  n«r. 

God  look  in  vengeance  on  their  deed,  my  Lord  is  murder’d  hw^!*’^ 


•  Pot  friendship  and  justice  ever  die  with  the  dead. 
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We  fear  our  readers  will  recognize  but  little  resemblance  between  these 
high-sounding  lines  and  our  own  brief  and  humble  version. 


Still  around  her — “  Live  Henriqu^  !” 

\V  as  the  constant  cry  alone  ; 

And  the  song  of  joy  ascended, 

And  the  pealing  bells  rung  on. 


The  Moorish  Romances,  which 
form  the  next  division  of  these  trans¬ 
lations,  though  least  in  number,  are 
the  most  interesting  in  the  volume. 
The  "  Bridal  of  Andalla**  is  very 
good ;  and  “  Zara's  Ear-rings"  is  the 
best  piece  in  the  collection.  Mr 
Lockhart  has  not  mentioned  the 
source  from  w'hich  this  last  is  taken, 
and  wc  can  hanlly  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  translation  of 
**  La  nina  morena,"  even  though  that 


Ballad  does  contain  some  lines  about 
the  “  mass,"  and  the  “  raarquisses.” 
However,  we  shall  not  quaml  with 
the  translator  with  regard  to  this, 
because,  in  this  instance,  (0 !  si  sic 
omnia  1)  we  think  he  has  improved 
upon  the  original.  AV'e  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  extending  the  number 
of  these  translations,  by  adding  one 
which  possesses  considerable  spirit, 
and  which  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
find  omitted  in  the  present  collection  : 


**  Sale  la  Estrella  de  Venus 
**  A1  tiemiK)  que  el  sol  se  pone.* 


Softly  rose  the  star  of  evening — 
Soft  the  twilight  wan'd  away— 
Shadow'd  by  the  darker  mantle 
Of  the  dusky  foe  of  day. 


To  the  silent  air  around  him 
Thus  he  told,  his  tale  of  pain, 
While  a  deep  and  wailing  echo 
Murmur'd  back  the  sound  again 


But  the  voice  of  wall  was  deeper. 
When  her  moan  Padilla  made ; 
Slave  unto  a  living  Monarch, 
Widow  of  a  Monarch  dead. 


“  O,  my  Pedro !  haughty  bearing, 

Evil  counsel,  easy  trust. 

Thoughts  too  Iwld,  and  sj)eech  too  daring. 
Thus  have  laid  thee  in  the  dust.** 


Forth  with  hurried  step  she  hied  her,' 
And  in  silent  sorrow  stood 
By  her  royal  lover,  lying 

Uob*d  in  black,  and  ljath*d  in  blood. 

While  beside  his  conqu'ring  brother 
Thousands  throng  and  kneel  around; 
And  the  merry  bells  are  blending 
With  the  music's  silver  sound. 


How  the  sight  of  other’s  pleasure 
Deepens  every  pang  of  woe  ! 

How  the  heart  grows  heavy,  thinking 
On  the  fortune  of  the  foe  ! 

Thus,  that  ])ale  and  mourning  lady 
Weeps,  in  anguish,  to  behold 

Pedro,  cold  and  bloody,  lying _ 

Henry  glitt’ring  o'er  witli  gold. 

Grasping  all  her  blameless  tresses. 
Hound  she  8trew'*d  her  raven  hair ; 

Gold,  and  pearls,  and  sparkling  jev  •els, 
O’er  her  neck  she  scatter'd  there. 


“  Villains  !**  thus  she  strove  to  utter, 
“  Pedro  lives  within  my  breast !" 
But  the  clam'rous  shouts  that  ech(«i 
All  around  her,  drown’d  the  rest. 


Then  ’twas,  from  Sidunia's  City, 

Kode  a  young  aiMi  gallant  Moor, 

Down-  by  Xeres'  llow'ry  valley. 

By  the  long  and  winding  shore 

There,  where  Guadoletc  w’anders 
With  his  waters  through  the  plain. 

And  oar  Lady's  harbour  rises 
O'er  the  waste  and  stormy  main. 

Noble  name,  and  lofty  lineage. 

Nought  avail  to  sooth  despair ; 

She,  his  f^thfess  Lady,  lesv’cs  him  ; 
(He  was  poor,  as  she  was  ftiir ;)  ^ 

I^asaves  her  young  and  gallant  lover—  , 
Leaves  her  father’s  halls,  to  wed 

Wrinkled  brow  and  craven  spirit — 
Seville’s  rich  and  proud  Alcayde. 


“  Cruel  as  the  sto^y  water? 

Of  yon  dark,  erigulphing  sea — 
Huder  than  the  rocky  bosoms 
Of  the  barren  mountains  be— 


“  Zayda  !  canst  thou  still  betliink  thee 
Of  our  loves,  and  yet  resign 
To  another  Lc^’s  embraces,  ^  ^ 
Charms  which  1  have  clasp’d  in  mine . 


“  Round  a  trunk  so  old  and  rugg®<) 
Weave  those  twining  arms  of  tbine, 
And  the  plant  thy  love  had  cherish  d 
Leave  to  wither  and  decline  ? 


“  Six  long  years  of  love  and  daty 
Wilt  thou  cast  at  once  away— 
Wedding  thus  with  Abenzayde, 

*  Him  the  friend  of  yesterday  ? 


\ 

I 


■ 
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1*11  tr^nsiun*.  “  liut  tinothcT  love’s  dcviccs 

Blazon’d  be  u|X)n  his  shield — 

And  another  greet  his  captives 
Home  returning  from  the  field— 

“  Should’st  thou  hate  him,  grant  thy  pe. 
nance 

Weary  years  may  linger  on— . 

Darker  fate  1  may  not  wish  thee. 

Nor  a  deeper  malison  !” 

Speaking  thus,  he  came  to  Xercs, 

At  the  dreary  hour  of  night,  ‘ 

There  he  found  the  bridal  palace 
Blazing  all  with  festive  light. 

Crowding  INIoors,  with  eager  paces. 

Here  departing,  there  returning. 

All  with  liv'ries  gaily  broider’d. 

All  with  torches  brightly  burning. 

“  In  the  tourney,  or  the  battle,  In  the  middle  path  he  placed  him. 

Slight  the  tokens  of  thy  love—  As  the  Bridegroom  nearer  drew, 

Wear  no  robe  that  thou  hast  broider’d.  In  his  stirru|)s  firmly  rais’d  him. 

Wear  no  scarf  thy  fingers  w'ove —  Pois'd  his  lance,  and  pierced  him  thro* 

Then  arose  the  cry  of  terror — 

Then  the  Moor  unsheath’d  his  sword. 

And,  through  ail  the  cro;vd  around  him. 

Safely  to  Medina  spurr’d. 

^Ve  have  not  left  ourselves  room  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  deep  in  tlu 
to  say  much  on  the  rest  of  the  Nar-  details  of  Spanish  housekeeping  ii 
rativc  Uomances,  which  Mr  Lock-  the  fifteenth  century,  we  suspect, also 
liart  has  classed  under  the  head  of  that  the  sheets  of  Holland  fine' 
hoiuantic.  Calaynos  is  indifferent,  are  rather  an  unwarranted  introduce 
iiiiJ  seems  to  be  considered  as  such  by  tion.  Certain  it  is,  they  are  not  ii 
the  Spaniards  themselves*.  The  Ad-  the  original,  and  we  think  it  sbewe(] 
iniral  Chiarinos  is  better.  The  trans-  little  taste  to  dilate  on  this  part  ol 
htor  has  shewn  some  delicacy  in  the  Ballad.  The  last  which  we  shall 
omitting  the  conclusion  of  the  “  False  notice  is  the  Count  Arnaldos,' 
^lueen  but  why  has  he  done  things  which  affords  another  proof  of  that 
hy halves?  The “ Ill-married  Lady"  cacocthes  addendi,  which  besets  s< 
is  pretty  fairly  translated  ;  but  yrc  many  translators.  In  this  case,  un- 
‘loubt  whether  Mr  Lockhart  is  alto-  fortunately,  the  additions  are  anj 
{lythcr  beyond  the  reach  of  Sylvestre's  thing  hut  improvements.  Thus,  ii 
ndicule,  in  a  stanza  which  we  shall  the  first  stanza  : 
nuote  for  his  amusement :  “  Who  had  ever  such  adventure, 

0  bdltt  mal  maritada !  ,  r  ""  tr  ' 

A  qu«f  manos  has  venido.  ft'  ‘  ®  « 

Mal  casada,  y  mal  glosada  ^ 

Dc  los  Pocias  tratada  On  reading  this  stanza,  one  fcch 

Peor  que  dc  (u  marido  !  disposed  to  inquire  how  the  holj 

itr , ,  priest  and  virgin  nun"  came  to  be  se- 

foiin  ?  *1°^  where  the  translator  lected  as  the  most  adventurous  of  per- 

for  alluding  to  sonages.  But  a  little  inspection  ex- 
*  familiar  plains  the  matter.  The  rising  of  th< 
iu(lmi°^*  ^  P^^ys,  sun  required  a  rhyme.  The  ''  vir- 

ihe  1  ’  performed  as  early  as  gin  nun"  was  the  first  that  occurred 
but  the  Tenth;  and  Mr  Lockhart,  feeling  for  the  awk- 

®  theatre  certainly  was  not  a  wardness  of  her  situation,  kindly  in* 

after f'k  for  a  century  troduced  the  “holy  priest"  to  beai 

e  date  of  this  hsllAiI.  thnttim  not  a  word  h 


is-jd-n 

••  Wilt  thou  chus 
Poor  indeed  in 
Shall  the  spirit’s 
By  the  body’s 

“  Allah,  grant  that  he  may  hate  thee- 
Grant  that  thou  may’st  love  again- 
Kn«w  the  weariness  of  absence— 
Prove  the  pongs  of  jealous  pain— 

“  And  the  night  her  balm  deny  thee- 
And  tlie  day  no  rest  alPord — 

And  thv  presence  still  be  hateful, 


'ento  cites  a  common  prm’crb _ “  Esto  no  vale  las  Coplas  dc  Calaynos. 


Heart  may  beat,  and  eye  may  glisten—  transLitei 
Faith  is  strong,  and  Hope  is  free—  |  u 
But  mortal  eye  no  more  may  listen  % 

To  the  song  that  rules  the  sea.  ^  ^ 

**  ty  in  tn 

Where  the  original  of  this  sound-  on  turnii 

ing  sUinza  is  to  be  found  we  know  it  resemb 

not;  certain  we  are,  that  it  is  not  as  “  Ye  i 

written  in  the  Chronicles  of  Count  shall  clo 

Arnaldos.  But,  what  is  worse,  we  which  M 

can  see  no  meaning  in  it  whatever  :  which  ii 

if  any  one  better  informed  can  un-  Moore’s 

riddle  the  mystery,  we  shall  clap  him  time,  a 

on  the  back,  and  call  him  (Edipus.  the  origi 

Mientrasducrme  lui  nina.’ 

Air  Lockhart* 

While  my  Lady  sleepcth, 

The  inrk  blue  heax'cn  is  brif^ht  ; 

Soft  the  moOfibeom  creepeth 
‘  Round  her  bower  all  night. 

Thou  gentle,  gentle  breeee, 

While  my  Lady  slumbers. 

Waft  Hffhtlp  throttgh  the  trees 
’  ♦  J  Echoes  of  my  numbers^ 

'•  j  Her  4rtofniug  ear  to  please. 

nq ' 

b^d- Should  ye,  breathing  numbors, 
oi  (lioiTfiA  for  her  1  weave— 
m7oBhfl|uld'  ye  break  her  slumbers, 

»  my  would  grieve. 

«bd  tha-gassih  breexe^ 

goi^jur  lattice  height^ 
poplar  trees; 
fiopr  echoes  lighU 
,  .j  jf  A$  hum  of  distant  bees. 

jviv/j  if 

'^UthcMtartare  ffloving  t 

Jm  the  gorgeotts  sky^ 

Iss  the  stream  scarce  Jtowing^ 
lustres  lit. 

Blow  gentle,  gentle  breeze. 

But  bring  no  cloud  to  hide 
Their  dear  resplendencies  ; 

chase  from  Zara's  side  ^ 

Diewns  bright  and,  pure  as  these. 

»  ;  —  i  fi 

This  is  yeally  a  curiosity.  Out  of 
twenty-seven  linea,  here  are  seven¬ 
teen  printed  in  Italics,  of  whidi  not 

WQrd  is  to  be  found  in  tl^e  origi-  its  literary'  im 
nf  course,  as  our  readers  certainly  more  t 


Blow  light,  thou  balmy  air. 
My  Lady’s  couch  above ; 
Blow  lightly  there,  ye  winds 
The  slumbers  of  my  love, 


o/'  Scotland — Mr  Hume's  Motion,  S^c.  S^o 

)  devote  some  of  language,  and  Iiarshncss  of  versi- 
tigation  of  its  fication ;  so  that  he  seems  to  us  pretty 
!Ctent  of  these  much  in  the  situation  of  those  unlucky 
have  afforded  personages,  who,  ambitiously  endea- 
nity  of  judging  vouring  to  place  themselves  on  two 
"own  opinion  stools  at  once,  terminate  the  matter  by 
1  in  regard  to  coming  to  the  ground  between  them, 
ley  are  exceed-  We  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Lockhart, 
translator,  we  in  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of 
idelity  in  seek-  Granada, — wishing  him,  in  his  future 
leutralized  the  translations,  all  possible  good  for- 
,  by  rudeness  tune,  with  a  little  more  taste  i’* 


MR  HUMS  8  MOTION  RESPECTING  THE  CI.ERGY  OF  SCOTLAND — PRINCIPAL 
MCOL’s  circular  relative  TO  THE  MODE  OF  STRIKING  THE  FIARS, 
and  the  EXPEDIENCY  OF  A  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  ENACTMENT  THEREON, 
&C.  &C,  &C. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  cess  has  been  equal  and  contrary, 
is  to  combine  the  late  motion  of  Mr  If,  in  ancient  times,  the  Clergy, 
Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  through  hypocrisy  and  cant,  or  by 
rcspectitJg  tlie  numbers  of  the  Scot-  giving  erroneous  views  of  devotion, 
tish  Clergy,  and  the  amount  of  their  found  the  way 'of  securing  to  thenn 
Stipends,  at  different  periods,  with  selves,  and  Uieir  order,  the  estates  of 
the  of  Principal  Nicol,  rela-  princes  and  nobles, — princes  and 

live  to  the  Fiars,  and  the  mode  of  nobles  found,  also,  a  way  of  getting 
striking  them  in  Scotland,  together  them  back  again.  If  the  religious 
with  an  imnroved  plan  for  striking  spirit  founded  churches,  and  rich- 
them,  by  wnich  substantial  justice  ly  endowed  them — the  military  spirit 
may  be  done  to  all  parties.  gave  them  to  the  soldiery,  who  di- 

The  portion  assigned  to  articles  of  vided  them  among  their  children, 
this  nature,  instead  of  admitting  a  If  the  Clergy  were  ambitious,  the 
full  and  hnisbed  view  of  the  subject.  Laity  were  not  behind  them.  If  pri-. 
must  necessarily  confine  us  to  a  skc-  vate  persons,  on  their  death-bed, 
leton,  or  mere  outline ; — notwith-  gave  tneir  lands  to  the  Church,  in 
standing  this,  however,  we  shall  be  order  that  masses  might  be  perform- 
so  far  minute,  as  to  leave  none  igno-  ed,  and  prayers  said,  to  release  their 
rant  of  the  ^cial  bearings  of  these  souls  from  purgatmry  J  their  heirs 
questions,  viz.  The  history  of  Sti-  and  successors,  in  more  enlightened 
pends—the  changes  made  on  them  times,  rested  not  till  they  recovered 
it  different  periods— the  bickerings  them  again,  and  resumed  their  own. 
which  have  frequently  taken  place  The  perpetual  quarrels  which  took 
hetwixt  the  Cler^  and  Laity — the  place,  in  the  dark  ages,  betwixt  Em- 
number  of  the  Clergy — and  the  a-  perors  and  Popes,  Lords  and  Bisliops, 
moimt  of  their  Stipends,  before  the  Heritors  and  Priests,  fill  the  mind 
^  1750,  ana  in  1822.,  with  disgust.  The  golden  apple,  the 

The  itecond  part  will  consist  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,  set;  oftentimes, 
of  the  Fiars — the  modes  of  Europe  in  a  flame ;  and  the  pride  and 
striking  them  in  ’  different  coun-  pomp  of  prelatic  ambition  nave  con- 
0^,  with  remarks  on  the  jury  and  tinned  it.  If  the  contention  has 
'ntnesses— and  the  recommendation  slept  for  a  little,  it  has  been  only  that 
o»  a  plan  by  which  justice  may  be  it  might  awaken,  and  rage  with  great- 
oone  to  all  parties.  er  fury.  If  the  Church  has  acouir- 

,  Patrimony  of  the  Church  ed  wealth,  some  haughty,  turbulent, 

^  been  a  bone  of  contention  in  or  avaricious  spirit,  has  generally  cast 
•  hence  the  strong  desire  a  wishful  eye  bit  it,  and  (ieased  not 


inheriunce when  thus  humbleu, 
and  strippcd|  however,  Ac  has  almost 


ossess  each  other’s  sub- 
is  war  of  cupidity,  sue- 


aa4-  Chrgy  of  Scotland— Mr  llumvs  Motion---  QMoich 

iilwaya  excited  the  ctnniniscratioii,  the  buiution  ot  Divine  U'ibcloin,  in 
Byin(>athy^  and  assistance  of  the  pious,  the  Jewisli  Coi^titution,  and  by  iht 
and  again  started  in  the  race  of  ac-  laws  and  practice  of  Cbristian  <in- 
quisition  and  aggrandisement — of  in-  pires  and  kingdoms  ; — that  property, 
Bucnce  and  of  power.  which  had  been  set  apart,  and  given 

It  was  the  rich  domains  of  the  for  religious  ends,  could  not,  jW/y, 
hierarchy,  more  than  a  love  for  the  or  without  saciiileoe,  be  alien- 
doctrines  of  Knox,  that  attractcil  the  ated,  as  hn^r  ojr  it  was  needed  /or 
early  notice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con-  these  jmrftoscs  /—-that  though  many 
gregation,  and  animated  their  exer-  of  the  donors  inight  have  the  sup. 
tions  in  the  cause  of  Refonnation.  port  of  superstitious  observances  im- 
Without  this,  all  the  eloquence  of  mediately  in  their  eye,  still  it  was 
Knox  would  have  been  vain.  It  with  a  view  to  religion  that  they 
was  the  doctrine  of  pulling  down  had  made  such  gifts; — and  that,  in 
the  nests,  that  the  corbies  might  flee  ^ts  far  as  it  should  appear  that  the 
awaV*  and  dividing  the  rich  sjK>il6  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  snpfvn- 
among  the  gentry,  that  gave  to  his  hundant  and  vnnecessarri,  it  was  right 
preaching  all  its  “  witchery  that  these  should  be  applied  to  the 
^Vhen  discanting  on  this  subject,  the  common  service  of  the  State, 
nobles  were  ready  to  exclaim,  “Never  ^  ^1  hese  sentences  embody  the  lead- 
man  sjmke  like  this  man  !”  but  when  ing  viev/s  of  Knox  and  his  brethren 
he  exerted  all  his  fire  and  force  of  on  this  point.  Vet,  just,  rational, 
persuasion  to  obtain  for  his  brethren  moderate,  as  they  were,  the  No- 
in  the  Ministry  a  small  portion  of  bility  and  (ientry  treated  them  wiili 
the  tithes,  which,  with  other  Church  scorn,  and,  till  the  year  l^Gl,leit  the 
spoils,  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  Protestant  Ministers  to  be  main tain- 
his  eloquence  and  wisdom  forsook  ed  by  the  friends  or  the  disciples  of 
him  at  once;  and  it  was,  “Hear  their  doctrines.  In  that  year,  therri- 
what  this  babbler  saith  !’*  vy-Council  enacted,  that  a  third  of 

Knox,  however,  with  his  brethren,  ad  Popish  benefices  should  he  col- 
boldly  and  manfully  disclaimed  a  lected  for  their  use.  In  this  regula- 
divine  right  of  the  Clergy  to  the  tion,  the  Popish  Beneficiaries  acqui* 
tithes.  The  first  to  promulgate  en-  esced,  with  a  view  to  save  to  them- 
lightened  principles  resi>ecting  civil  selves  the  remainder and  for  this 
government,  he  feared  not  to  pro-  purpose.  Queen  Mary  granted  them 
claim,  that  “  the  tithes,  by  fiod’s  all  ecclesiastical  livings,  under  3u(i 
law,  do  not  appertain,  of  necessity,  to  merks  ot  rent,  on  the  death  or  resig- 
the  Churchmen  that  he  did  not  otion  of  the  Popisli  incumbents, 
regard  tithes  as  of  divine  origin,  nor  James  VI.  adopted  the  same  mca- 
tlilnk  it  9rtcrife>rimis,  in  every  case,  sures,  whicli  were  also  sanctioned  by 
to  apply  to  secular  purposes  funds  Parliament;  but  they  brought  liltli 
which  had  been  originally  set  apart  or  no  relief  to  the  Protestant  Clergy 
to  a  religious  use,  but  that,  by  the  A  kind  of  war  commenced  anew  be- 
Christian,  as  well  as  by  the  Jewish  twixt  the  Popish  Beneficiaries  and 
law,  a  oompetent  subsistence  was  ap-  fhe  Protestant  Ministers.  1  he  for- 
pointed  to  be  made  for  the  ministers  »«er  intentionally  under-rated  ihcii 
of  religion  that  it  was  incumbent  rentals,  from  which  the  diirdi  wen 
on  a  nation  which  had  reccivwl  the  levied.  Deficiencies  aro^*  from 
true  religion,  to  make  public  provi-  opi>osition  and  obstructions  wbic 
sion  for  the  outward  maintenance  of  the  collectors  met  with  in  the  execu 
iU  ordinances that  the  appropria-  tion  of  their  duty ;  and  thus  w 
tion  of  the  tenth-part  of  property,  funds  intended  for  the  Protestsi*' 
for  tins  purpose,  was,  at  least,  re-  plcrgy  never  came  into  th«r  hawhj. 
commended  by  primeval  usage,  by  It  is  impossible  to  describe  In  bet 


•  The  l\ip(sts  imputed  Knox*s  success 
to  and  witchcraft.  The  magic 

lay  4n  tiie  Church  kutds,  in  the  tithes, 
and  in  hatred  of  prelatic  pride  and  domi¬ 
nation.  Tt 
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the  provision  for  the  Ministers  of  the  devill  rcceave  ike  ComtroU 

(  hurch.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  Icr 

mostly  on  the  benevolence  of  their  This  painful  situation  of  the  Clergy 
lifarerstand  many  of  them  had  scarce-  continuefl  till  1606,  when  a  modifitxl 
It  die  means  of  subsistence :  but  re-  Episcopacy  was  again  restored.  Then 
pcateU  complaints  having  obliged  a  war  commenced  betwixt  the  Titulars 
ilie  Privy-Council  to  take  up  the  and  Hishops  on  the  one  hand,  and 
affair,  they  came  at  last  to  a  deter-  the  Bishops  and  Parochial  Clergy  on 
mination.  that  the  Ecclesiastical  re-  the  other.  The  Bishops  wished  to 
venues  should  be  divided  into  Ihrec  have  the  church-lands  restored,  with 
parts;  that  two  of  these  should  be  thetithes,  which  the  Titulars,  or  Lords 
given  to  the  ejected  Popish  f'lergy  ;  of  Erection,  refused  to  do,  with  scorn, 
and  that  the  other  part  should  be  di-  complaining  of  their  insolence,  and 
vided  between  the  (-ourt  and  the  prelatic  ]>ride.  To  support  the  Pa- 
Protestant  Ministry !  'I'lic  persons  rochial  Clergy,  however,  under  this 
apiwinti'd  to  modify  the  stipends  new  order  of  things,  the  Bishops  were 
were  disposed  to  gratify  the  Queen  ;  laid  under  a  discretionary  obligation 
and  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Minis-  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  them 
ters  were  as  ill  paid  as  they  were  out  of  the  Tciiids.  But  they  never 
paltry  and  inadequate.’"  “  Weall !”  had  the  discretion  to  do  this.  A 
(cxclainu’d  Knox,  when  he  heard  of  vast  proportion  of  the  Parochial  Cler- 
thi8d/.t»-/7ze^M/ arrangement,)  “if  the  gy  were  thus  left  unprovided  for, 
t  nd  of  this  ordour,  pretendit  to  be  while  those  of  ^liem  who  were  Bene- 
taken  for  sustentation  of  the  Minis-  ficiaries  in  their  own  right,  had  their 
ters,  be  happic,  my  jugement  failes  stipends  curtailed  by  tacks  of  their 
'.Tie.  I  sec  twa  partis  freelie  gevin  to  titlies  to  their  patrons,  which  they 
the  Devill,  and  the  third  mon  be  de-  were  obliged  to  give,  in  return  for  the 
vvded  betwix  (iod  and  the  Devill.  presentation  to  their  Benefices.  Tlvese 
(juho  wald  have  thocht,  that  quhen  simoniacal  practices  were  a$  common 
.loseph  reullcfl  in  Egypt,  his  brethren  and  notorious,  in  those  days,  as  the 
sould  have  travellit  for  victualles,  sale  of  votes,  or  the  purchase  of 
and  have  returned  with  emptiesackes  Boroughs,  for  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
unto  their  families?  O  happie  ser-  in  the  present.  Yet  so  powerful  was 
vants  of  the  Devill,  and  miserabill  the  influence  of  patrons  then,  that 
Rervants  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  after  this  the  church  durst  hardly,  declare  it 
lyf  thair  wer  not  hell  and  heaven  !”  simony,  and  when  she  did  do  sc^  the 
(I'p.  249-^50,  M^Crie’s  Hist.)  Nobles  and  the  Patrons  disregarded  it. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  feel-  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  1 617. 
iugs  of  the  Refonner  respecting  this  In  that  year,  the  miserable  condition 
provision  from  the  thirds.  In  his  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  freauency  of 
i'istory,  Knox  is  uncommonly  severe  their  just  complaints,  rousea  the  Le- 
upon  the  persons  who  were  appoint-  gislature,  and  means  were  resolved  on 
cu  to  modify  this  paltry  stipend,  to  provide  for  their  adequate  supjmrt. 
Hith  a  contemptuous  sneer,  he  says,  A  coinmision,  therefore,  wasappoint- 
*  So  busie  and  circumspect  wer  the  ed  ;  it  was  to  sit  only  fof  a  year, — 
n^ifieatorSf  (because  it  was  a  new  and  little  or  nothing  was  done.  *  The 
'’mce,  the  term  must  also  be  new,)  Titulars  took  alarm.  Obstacles  wctc 
that  the  Ministers  sould  not  be  over-  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Commi^ 
that  on  huvdreth  merks  was  sioners ;  and  fearing  that  their  privi- 
*Timcient  to  a  single  man,  being  a  leges  might  shortly  be  taken  from 
common  Minister,  thre  hundreth  them,  Titulars  became  more  avarici- 
^^rks  was  the  heist  apoynted  to  any  ous,  and,  whilst  they  starved  the  Cler- 
^cept  the  superintendents,  and  a  gy,  they  oppressed  the  land-owner, 
w  Hist.  p.  SOI.  The  Commision  granted  in  1621  did 

VVishart  of  Pittarow,  who  was  not  mend  matters;  loud  and  reitaratetl 

J>*nptroller  of  the  modification, - - 

wys,  “  the  Ministers  so  •  Burns  was  a  great  admirer  of  Knox. 
«  it  oecame  a  proverb.*’ —  Might  be  not  have  taken  from  this  the 

gude  laird  Pettaro  was  an  hint  of  his  song — “  Die  Deil’s  run  awa* 
ftrnfegtnr  of  Christ,  hot  the  \vV  the  Exciseman  ?** 
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complaints  were  tlierefore  sent  up  to 
the  King ;  and,  when  Charles  1. 
came  down  to  Scotland,  to  redress 
grievances,  he  found  it,  as  to  the 
tithes,  in  a  situation  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  Ireland  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  Clergy,  the  Gentry, 
and  their  tenantry, — all  were  oppress¬ 
ed  by  the  Titulars. 

This  state  of  things  is  admirably 
depicted  by  Charles  I.  himself.  We 
shall  give  it  in  the  King’s  own  words. 
After  mentioning  some  other  causes 
of  discontent,  he  says, — “  We  hav¬ 
ing  daily  heard  the  grievous  com¬ 
plaints  of  many  of  our  subjects  of 
that  kingdom,  of  all  sorts,  especially 
of  the  Gentry,  and  their  fanners,  who 
paid  their  tithes  to  the  Nobility,  or 
such  others  whom  they,  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  call  Lords  of  Erection,  or  Laick 
Patrons,  here,  in  England,  we  call 
Impropriators ;  how  |hat  in  leading, 
or  gathering  of  their  tythes,  these 
Loi^  and  Laick  Patrons  did  use  and 
practise  the  uttennost  of  that  severity 
which  the  law  alloweth  them, — how 
they  would  not  gather  their  tythes 
when  the  owners  of  the  corn  desired 
them,  but  when  it  pleased  them¬ 
selves  ;  by  which  means,  the  owners, 
by  the  unseasonableness  of  the  wea¬ 
ther,  were  many  times  damnified  to 
the  loss  of  their  whole  stock,  or  most 
part  of  it  (the  law  of  that  kingdom 
being  in  that  point  so  strict,  as  no 
owner  may  carir  away  his  nine  parts, 
or  any  part  of  them,  until  the  pro¬ 
prietary  of  the  tythes  have  set  out 
nis  part) ;  As,  likewise,  un¬ 
derstanding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
deplorable  estate  of  the  Ministers  of 
that  our  kingdom,  in  the  point  of 
tnaintainance,  how  that  they  receiv¬ 
ed  no  ■tythes 'in  their  parisnes,  but 
some  poor  jnitanee,  either  by  way 
of  a  stipendiary  benevolence,  or  else 
some  mean  allowance  from  these 
Lords  of  Erections,  or  Laick  Patrons, 
unuforihy  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  which  exposed  them  to  all 
manner  of  contempt,  and  a  base  de¬ 
pendence  upon  their  Patrons, — Wc, 
at  the  instance  and  humble  peti¬ 
tion,  not  of  a  feiv,  but  of  the  whole, 
«^d/  with  them,  of  the 
whole  payers  of  tythes  of  that  Idng- 
dosn,!  began  to'^take  three  things 
into  our  serious  consideration : — 
Ir#,  The  wretched  state  of  the  Cler¬ 


gy,  for  want  of  maintainance 
Next,  the  bard  usage,  and  p-eat  op¬ 
pression,  of  all  the  Laity  that  paid 
tythes,  from  the  owners  of  them 
Thirdly,  a  very  important  point  of 
state,  viz.  That  it  was  not  ht  that 
such  a  considerable  part  of  our  sub¬ 
jects  as  all  the  Ministers,  who  have 
power  over  the  consciences  of  the  rest, 
and  all  the  payers  of  tythes,  who  are 
the  far  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
should  have  their  dependence  on 
the  Nobility,  or  other  Laick  Pa¬ 
trons  ;  the  one  for  their  livelihood 
and  maintainance ;  the  other,  not  only 
for  fear  of  having  their  corns  lost  or 
endangered,  for  not  carrying  them, 
in  due  season,  which  was,  by  the  law, 
in  the  power  of  these  owmers  of  tythes, 
which  power,  they  were  sure,  they 
would  exercise  upon  them,  if  they 
should  at  any  time  displease  them,  or 
not  adhere  to  them  upon  all  occasions, 
good  or  bad :  But  likewise,  because 
these  Lords,  owners  of  the  tythes, 
and  also  Abbey  lands,  were  likewise', 
for  the  most  part,  superior  to  those 
w^ho  paid  them,  but  were  so  alto¬ 
gether,  to  those  who  held  tlie  Abbey 
land  of  them  by  w’ay  of  Vassalidge, 
and  so  by  these  very  terms,  were  to 
perform  all  service  and  attendance  to 
these  Lords  their  superiors,  whenso¬ 
ever  they  should  require  it  of  them  ” 

These  considerations,  togetlier  with 
regret  for  the  great  loss  which  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Crown  had  suffered  by 
the  grants  of  his  father,  made  Char  Us 
execute,  soon  after  his  accession,  a 
revocation  of  all  grants  of  Church 
lands,  or  of  tcinds,  made  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  afterwards,  bring  an  action 
of  reduction  of  all  grants  made  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  Act  of  Annexation. 

This  created  great  heats  and  ani¬ 
mosities.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  influence  in  the  kin^om  were 
defenders  in  this  action.  After  various 
communings  on  the  subject  of  these 
proceedings,  however,  it  was  agreed 
to  refer  the  whole  to  the  dec^on  of 
his  Majesty,  by  way  of  arbitration. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for 
fixing  the  value  of  the  tithes,  at  so 
many  years*  purchase ;  rating  the  su¬ 
periorities  in  the  same  way,  atwl  or¬ 
dering  Ministers'  stipends  to  ^ 
ment^,  and*  a  “  minimum”  fixed,  so 
that  the  incumbent  should  not  any 
more  he  enforced  to  be  a  slave  to 
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Patron.  This  being  done,  and  after*  lands,  and  however  much  the  pro- 
a  foil  hearing  of  all  parties  inter-  duce  of  these  lauds,  with  their  ren- 
csted,  viz.  the  Lords  of  Erection,  and  tals,  might  be  increased,  still  the 
their*  tacksmen, — the  land-holders,  land-holder  could  never  be  obliged 
who  wished  to  purchase  their  tithes,  to  pay  out  of  his  lands  one  farthing 
or  to  have  them  valued, — the  Bishops  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  their  va- 
and  inferior  Clergy, — and  the  Com-  luation  in  money,  when  they  were 
missioners  from  the  Royal  Burghs -  valued,  either  to  the  Clergyman  or 
after  all  these  were  heard,  and  had  the  Titular. 

submitted  themselves  to  the  King’s  This  valuation  was  probably  made 
arbitration,  his  Majesty,  in  16^i8,  in  1633 ;  (and  it  is  believed,  that, 
pronounced  four  several  Decrees  Ar-  if  not  all,  the  most  part  of  the 
biiral,  which  were  afterwards  enfor-  land  in  Scotland  was  valued  betwixt 
ced  and  confirmed  by  various  acts  of  this  period  and  1640 ;)  yet,  notwith- 
Parliament.  standing  all  the  improvements  and 

A  greater  boon  than  tliis  was  ne-  rise  in  rents  since  that  periotl,  the 
ver  conferred  by  any  Prince  upon  a  estates  then  valued  are  not  and  can- 
nation ;  but  it  ultimately  led  Cnarles  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  penny 
to  the  scaffold.  The  Nobility,  Lords  more  than  the  one~fiflh  part  of  the 
of  Erection,  and  Titulars  of  the  valuation  on  the  rentals  which  then 
Teinds,  finding  their  power  dimi-  existed  ! !  !  How  different  is  this 
nished,  their  superiorities  completely  from  the  state  in  which  English  and 
taken  away,  and  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  Irish  landholders  are  placed  with 
formerly  nded  by  them,  freed  from  a  respect  to  their  tithes  !  These  have 
galling  and  dangerous  dependence,  to  pay,  every  year,  the  tenth  part  of 
began  to  murmur, — to  hold  private  their  produce :  no  matter  how  great 
meetings, — and  to  vent  their  dislike  the  price  of  improvement,  or  tlie 
at  the  King’s  revocation.  In  due  expences  laid  out,  in  order  to  bring 
time,  their  discontent  broke  out  in  the  land  into  a  high  state  of  culti- 
open  sedition,  and  in  a  few  years  vation,  the  Clergyman,  or  Lay  Iin- 
thereafter,  they  joined  their  arms  propriator,  is  entitled  to  his  tithe 
with  Cromwell’s.  Charles  found,  of  the  produce !  This^  burden  on 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  dan-  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
gerous  to  meddle  with  the  Church,  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  pr^i- 
the  tidies,  and  the  Lay  Impropria-  sions,  to  which  the  Apiculturists 
tors;  and  that  it  was  fatal  to  deprive  of  EnglamLand^  Ireland 
subjects  of  rights  and  privileges  ly  exposed,  by  their  tdJbK^  fvatwn, 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed.  The  Gotland  has  nappily-)  escaped  4  •od 
King  also  lost  the  support  of  the  the  “  Decrees  Arbitr^**  Chariea  1« 
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Scots 
U)  0 


In  1675i  Uic  price  of  a  Sci 

Horn*  was . £*o  10 

Ox . 3  6 

Cow . .  . 2  IT 

Sheep . 0  11 

Hog . 0  14 

Goo«e. . 0  3 

Hen . 0  1 

Butter,  per  lb . 0  0 

Cheese,  per  lb . 0  0 

Beef  and  Mutton,  |Kr  lb...O  0 

Halwur,  Husbandr}',  1  q  q 

per  day . )  '*’ 


The  whole  amount  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  is  £.1  Is.  6d.  Sterling.  Com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  price  of  the 
same  articles  in  17 GO,  the  advantages 
of  the  land-owners,  by  this  decree 
of  valuation,  will  be  still  more  clear¬ 
ly  seen  and  appreciated  : — 

In  1760,  the  price  of  a  Scots 

Horse  was. . £.14  0  0 

Ox . 8  0  0 

Cow . 7  7  0 

Sheep . 1  G  0 


Goose . 0 

Hen . 0 

Butter,  |)er  lb . 0 

Cheese,  per  lb . 0 

Beef  and  Mutton,  per  lb.  0 
Labourer,  a-day . 0 


This  sum  is  equal  to  about  astrous  means,  the  whole  snipping  oi 
£,2  1^.  Gd.  sterling; — tlius  proving,  Scotland,  in  165C,  consisted,  accortl- 
that  the  land-holders  of  Scotland  ing  to  Chalmers,  of  only  ninety-three 
were  not  paying,  on  their  rentals,  vessels,  carrying  2724  tons,  with 
abo%’e  one- twelfth  part  in  1760.  eighteen  barks. 

The  wlude  customs,  on  exports  and  imports,  were  only . £  5,847  0  0 

The  whole  excise  on  imiX)rt8,  and  sale  of  goods,  w'as . .  6,783  0  0 

‘The  W'hole  excise  on  ale,  spirits,  and  salt . .  36,414  0  0 


equal 


about 
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I'he  reason  why  produce  and  rents 
in  Scotland  bad  risen  so  very  little 
in  1760,  is  easily  discovered;  and 
the  same  reason  w'bich  accounts  for 
their  being  so  stationary  and  fixed, 
accounts,  at  the  same  time,  whv* 
from  1 633  to  1760,  little  or  no  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  augmentation 
of  stipends.  During  that  jK-riod,  re¬ 
bellion,  religious  persecution,  to¬ 
gether  wdth  the  Revolution,  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  people  of  Scotland  from 
turning  their  attention  to  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  frenzy  of  Republicanism,  on 
the  one  hand,  under  the  Protectorate, 
and  of  Episcopalian  bigotry  and 
persecution,  on  the  other,  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
made  Scotland  almost  a  hunting- 
field.  'fhe  cruelty  of  bloody  Clover- 
house  and  DaJzcl,  and  the  intolerant 
s])irit  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Bishops, 
(liis  admirers),  who  armed  these 
monsters  wdth  fire  and  faggot,  to 
overturn  and  destroy  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  Scotland,  cannot 
be  contemplated  or  recalled,  by  Scots¬ 
men,  hut  with  feelings  of  deep  ab¬ 
horrence  and  execration.  Amidst 
these  scenes  of  turbulence,  industry 
and  improvement  vanished ;  the  ar¬ 
dour  for  commercial  enterprises  sub- 
sidal ;  and  the  nation’s  wnole  atten¬ 
tion  was  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  public  liberty,  and  the  securing  of 
private  rights.  Through  these  dis¬ 
astrous  means,  the  whole  shipping  of 


This  was  die  whole  revenue  arising 
from  coiMioerce — and  what  a  wretch¬ 
ed  picture  does  it  give  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ! 

Thirty-nine  years  after  this,  in 
169^  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  es¬ 
tablished,  with  a  nominai  capital  of 
£.100,000  Sterling.  Of  this  sum 
£.30^000  were  found  sufficient!  Bran¬ 
ches  of  -k  were  established  at  Dun¬ 
dee^  Aberdeen^  Glasgow,  and  Mon- 
troi^ ;  biU  their  proofs  <lid  not  equal 
their  charts,  ami  they  were,  in 


£.49,041  0  0 

1698,  three  years  after  their  cstab- 
lishrtient,  withdrawn.  , 

The  Union  gave  a  start  to  the  coal- 
trade,  the  manufacturers  of  linen, 
and  the  fisheries ;  and  In  17 1 1> 
Post-office  was  first  established.  Bnt 
all  this  rising  prosperity  was  checKC< 
by  the  rebellion  in  1715  ;  and  wnai 
revival  took  place  in  the  trade 
nens,  and  the  exportation  of  com,  w- 
twixt  this  and  the  rebellion  in  17D» 
'was  all  annihilated  by  the  calainitteJ' 
and  ntiscry  in  wdiich  that  insurrec- 
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tion  involvtil  the  country.  During  American  war)  beheld  this  nation  in 
the  nine  mouths  of  this  rebellion,  the  great  depression.  Her  tinances  were 
manv  who  suffered,  the  multitude  wasted,  her  resources  exhaiistetl,  and 
of  families  who  were  ruined,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  fallen.  Hut 
the  number  of  the  great  estates  which  it  fell  only  to  rise  with  more  than 
were  forfeited,  sunk  tlic  spirit  of  the  wonted  energy.  Through  a  noble 
country,  and  interrupted  its  career  of  magnanimity,  and  a  determined  and 
industry.  firm  resolution  of  the  nation  to  over- 

The  year  1750  saw  the  country  re-  come  difficulties,  she  soon  restored 
vive,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  her  her  affairs, — settled  her  debts, — filled 

exertions.  But  the  war  with  America  her  Plxchequer, — established  a  sink- 
threw  her  back  again,  and  spread  dis-  ing  fund, — and,  by  wise  measures, 
may  and  despondency  among  her  iner-  strengthened  the  credit,  ami  support- 
chants.  The  year  178‘2  (the  end  of  the  ed  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

The  value  of  all  the  cargoes  exported  from  Scotland  in  1751  was...X.  670,000 

in  1774  it  was... 1,372,143 

III  10*56,  the  whole  shipping  and  tonnage  of  Scotland,  as  wc  have  seen, 
consisted  of  ninety-three  vessels,  carrying  only  ‘27*21  tons,  with  eighteen 
barks— 111  in  all. 

Tonnage  of  the  same,  in  1656 .  2,724  tons. 

Ill  17H|.,  at  Greenock  alone,  there  were .  436  vessels. 

And  the  tonnage  of  them .  38,015  tons. 

In  1806  7  the  mimbcr  of  vessels  at  Greenock  was .  2,111 

And  the  tonnage  of  them . 160,552  tons. 

The  whole  customs  and  excise  on  exports  and  imports,  and  sale  I  l  q  q 

of  goods,  ale,  spirits,  and  salt,  were,  we  liave  seen,  in  1 656,  only  )  *  ’ 

While  the  revenue,  from  customs,  and  excise,  from  the  |  .  .  ^ 

County  of  llenfrcw  alone,  in  1810,  were . f .  ’ 

It  is  impossible  to  shew  in  a  clear-  a  stipend  above  the  minimum"  fi.\- 
cr  and  more  satisfactory  light,  the  cd  in  1633.  The  same  rule  was  ud- 
iliffcrent  situations  of  IScotland,  its  hered  to  by  the  Court  of  Teinds,  af- 
deej)  adversity,  and  its  growing  pro-  ter  1707.  In  no  instance  is  it  known 
sperity,  than  by  the  above  facts,  that  they  went  above  the  “  maxi- 
which  are  found  in  Chalmers's  mum"  of  ten  chalders ;  and  when 
( aledonia,  and  Wilson’s  Survey  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1750,  re- 
the  County  of  Renfrew ;  and  it  is  solved  that  there  should  be  an  altera- 
nniw^ible  to  read  them,  and  not  tion  in  the  “  minimum"  of  stipends, 
to  discover  the  reason,  why,  for  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  times/ 
more  than  a  century,  that  is,  from  we  find  Lords  Napier  and  Shewal- 
*633  to  1750,  or  rather  to  1784,  the  ton,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  tlie 
f'tipends  of  die  Clergy  continued  al-  Lord  Advocate,  the  Lord  President, 
joost  stationary;  while  after  1784,  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen, 
*pge  augmentations  became  cssen-  entering  their  dissent.  In  1791,  not- 
^ally  necessary,  provided  the  Church  withstanding  the  judgments  given 
Scotland  was  to  be  upheld,  and  to  in  the  cause  of  Kirkdon  and  IJinfr-. 
p  ot  any  real  efficiency  to  the  coun-  wal — judgments  so  favourable  to 'the 
fyi  to  the  religious  and  moral  im-  Church  and  her  Ministers,  and  which 
proveinent  of  the  people,  aud  the  opened  the  court-doors  for  repeated 
support  of  the  laws.  augmentations — the  General  Assem- 

1  he  provision  made  for  tlie  Scotch  bly  waa  still  anxious  to  obtain  a  legls- 
^  the  amount  of  i I  at  differ-  lative  enactment,  which  should  pre- 

th  be  best  learned,  from  vent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ajv 

1  n  7  ^'arliainent  in  1 56 1 , 1 582,  plications  to  the  Court  of  'i  ci  lids  1  br 

Th  1789,  and  1807.  augmentation,  and  fix  at •  once  a  rule 

1  Parliament,  be-  for  the  regulation  of  that  part  of  ihe 

the  »•  1707,  added  little  to  business.  Accordingly >  in  1T92,  aWIl' 

tati  *  *11  their  augiuen-  was  framed  for  settling  thin  maltcfp" 

they  seldom,  if  ever,  increased  and  moved  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
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inons  tliat  year,  by  the  then  Lord 
Advocate ;  but  it  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  op|>osition  from  the  Heri¬ 
tors  and  the  Scotch  Members  in  the 
House,  llcf^ardless  of  every  assu¬ 
rance,  that,  by  opposing  it,  they 
stood  in  their  own  light,  they  still 
pei-severed,  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
w'as  under  the  necessity  of  giving  it 
up.  The  distance,  in  jwint  of  time, 
between  one  augmentation  and  ano¬ 
ther,  w’as  fixetl,  in  that  bill,  at  forty 

J rears ;  yet  this  great  distance,  so 
lighly  favourable  to  the  Heritors,  was 
keenly  opposed.  liidee<l,  in  every 
case,  the  Clergy  have  met  with  the 
same  opposition,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  enviable  situation  in  which 
tJiey  were  placed  by  the  Decrees  Ar- 
hritraly  in  every  instance  almost, 
wliere  augmentations  of  stipends  are 
concerned,  they  have  been  as  much 
opi>osed  as  if  any  additional  allow¬ 
ance  to  the  Clergy  was  robbing  He¬ 
ritors  of  their  owm,  or  taking  away 
from  them  their  very  existence. 

The  opposition  of  the  Heritors  to 
the  bill  proposed  in  179?,  led  in- 
stantly^  almost,  the  whole  Cler¬ 
gy  of  Scotland  into  the  Court  of 
Teinds.  That  Court  received  their 
applications,  listened  to  the  prayer 
of  their  petitions,  ’  and,  in  about  se¬ 
venteen  years — from  1790  to  1H07 — 
granted  augmentations  to8?8  Clergy¬ 
men  ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  about 
£.45,000  Sterling  annually,  and 
which,  divided  among  8?8,  w'as 
about  £.54  Sterling  a-piece.  Trif¬ 
ling  as  this  sum  was,  to  each  Mi¬ 
nister,  and  still  more  trifling  as  it 
was  to  all  the  landed  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  tlie^  set  up  a  hue  and  cry, 
not  only  against  the  avarice  of  the 
Clergy,  but  against  the  oppression  of 
the  Court  of  Teinds  itself,  which 
was  attacked  at  county  meetings,  in 
the  Newspapers,  and  in  a  Pamphlet, 
w’ritten  under  the  eye  of  Heritors, 
and  circulated  by  their  Agents,  with 
great  industry.  Accordingly,  when 
the  case  of  the  Minister  of  Preston- 
Kirk  came  on,  in  1807,  tlie  Earl  of 
Wemyssy  who  op^iosed  it,  was  joined 
by  the  Heritors ;  and  the  junsdiction 
of  the  (.’ourt  of  Teinds  was  chal¬ 
lenged,  after  twro  consecutive  judg¬ 
ments  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  tile  Cleigy,audjcrcn/cc»  years' 
practice  in  granting  second  augmen¬ 
tations.  But  notwithstanding  the 


deceitful  views  in  this  exajrgerattil 
Pamphlet,  and  the  resolutions  enter- 
ed  into  by  country  gentlemen  in  some 
counties,  and  the  heats,  and  animo¬ 
sities,  and  management,  in  order  to 
have  a  sentence  awarded  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  the  Court  did  its  duty  noblv, 
and  pronounced,  on  the  3d  February 
1808,  an  interlocutor,  sustaining  its 
jurisdiction  to  grant  second  augmen- 
tations,  and  decerning,  “  that  the 
present  case  must  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  usual’* 

Finding,  from  this  judgment,  no 
advantage,  and  adopting  the  liiuts 
of  the  Court,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
legislative  enactment,  the  Heritors 
lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  bill  for 
extending  the  period  for  augmenta¬ 
tions,  and  fixing  the  stipends  to  be 
paid  by  the  Fiars.  This  bill,  and 
its  consequences,  we  shall  leave  to 
be  considered  by  and  by,  and  pro¬ 
ceed,  as  was  proposed,  to  say  a  few 
w^ords. 

II.  AVith  regard  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Clergy,  in  1582,  1633,  17  jO, 
and  1822. 

These  four  periods  may  be  deemed 
quite  sufficient.  Till  1582,  it  was 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  number  ot 
the  Clergy.  In  the  first  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Members  were  only 
forty,  and  of  these,  six  were  Minis¬ 
ters.  But  the  Protestant  Religion 
having  that  year  been  establishe*!, 
many  of  the  Popish  Incumbents, 
who  were  as  much  attached  to  their 
livings  as  to  their  ^  former  tenets, 
came  over  to  Protestantism  ,*  and  in 
1582,  the  numbers  of  the  Protestant 
Parochial  Clergy  amountetl  to  about 
400.  This  number  was  increased  on 
the  return  of  Prelacy,  in  1606,  and 
betwixt  that  and  1617 ;  but  the 
whole  was  then  nearly  the  same  as 
in  1633,  when  they  amounted  to 
about  640  of  all  classes.  From  this 
period,  down  to  the  Revolution,  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  their  number. 
The  triumph  of  Presbytery  was  not 
achieved  till  1649,  and  the  RestoW' 
tion  of  Charles  II.  soon  turned,  by 
his  furious  persecution,  her  Mim*^ 
ters  out  of  the  churches,  which  the) 
filled  to  the  delight  and  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  Of  their  exact  num¬ 
bers  at  the  Union,  wc  have  at  bam 
no  account.  It  is  probable  that  t^) 
then  did  not  amount  to  above 
for  in  the  Acts  of  the  General  '  ^ 
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,  >•  nibly,  we  find  a  great  many  Pa¬ 

rishes  ill  tile  Highlands  where  there 
were  no  Ministers,  and  many  places 
where  there  were  no  kirks;  but  where 
I  kirks  were  ordered  to  be  built,  and 
the  vacant  parishes  to  be  supplied. 
In  1750,  the  number  of  Ministers 
was  «33,  and  in  1822,  956,  of  which 
33  are  in  Collegiate  Charges.  The 
number  of  Ministers  in  the  Burghs 
will  be  about  118,  some  of  whom 
are  partly  provided  for  from  the 
burgh  funds,  and  partly  from  the 
I'einds ;  while  others  of  them,  like 
Kdinburgh  and  Glasgow,  are  provid¬ 
ed  for  entirely  from  the  funds  of  the 
Burghs.  According  to  this,  the  num¬ 
ber  that  derive  their  stiiiends  chitfiy 
from  the  Teinds  will  be  about  838 
I  in  all,  exclusive  of  assistants,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Teinds. 
To  these  956  parishes,  add  46  Cha- 
I  pels  of  Ease,  and  you  have  the 
whole  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  amount¬ 
ing,  in  all,  to  1,002  Clergymen  or 
thereby  *. 

III.  Such  being  the  number  of 
the  Scotch  Clergy  in  these  different 
periods,  let  us  next  see  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  stiiiends,  or  pro- 
'vision,  that  was  made  for  them,  at 
different  times,  by  the  state,  that  we 
may  thus  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  burden  which  the  Clergy  have 
to  the  country  since  the  Re- 
mrmation.  And  here,  in  cheapness. 
Presbytery  triumphs  over  all  other 
Churches. 

I  he  provision  made  for  the 
Protestant  Clergy  of  Scotland  was  in 
Hci.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
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fnirt  of  the  tJmd  of  all  the  Popish 
benefices ;  the  amount  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain,  as  it  could 
never  be  collected  fairly,  by  the  Po¬ 
pish  Incumbents  not  only  under-ra¬ 
ting  it,  intentionaUy,  but  often  with¬ 
holding  it  altogether. 

Before  this,  the  Protestant  Clergy 
were  few  in  number.  But  when  the 
first  Book  of  Discipline  (which  was 
formed  in  this  year)  was  known  and 
approved  of  by  a  great  party  of  the 
Nobility,  and  when  it  was  found, 
that  it  allowe<l  the  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Priors,  and  other  Prelates  and  bene- 
ficed  men,  who  had  already  joined 
themselves  to  the  reformed  kirk,  to 
“  bruilc*  (enjoy)  their  revenues  and 
benefices,  during  their  lifetime,  on 
their  sustaining  and  upholding  the 
Ministers, — when  this  was  known, 
many  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  be¬ 
came  Proselytes  to  the  new  doctrines, 
and,  among  the  first,  the  Bishops  and 
Abbots.  The  whole  amount  which 
the  Parochial  Clergy,  at  this  time, 
(1562),  asked,  as  an  adequate  sti¬ 
pend,  was  40  bolls  of  meal,  and  26 
bolls  of  malt. 

But  this  small  stipend  was  refused 
them.  The  Bishops  were  as  bad  as 
the  Titulars.  They  neglected  their 
engagement,  already  noticed ;  and, 
by  various  ways,  contrived  to  put  the 
thirds  to  their  own  use.  The  cla¬ 
mours  and  actual  distress  of  the  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  then  produced  the 
statute  1582. 

The  provisions  of  tliis  statute  were 
the  following.  It  divided  the  coun¬ 
try  into  four  different  classy  of  Pa¬ 
rishes.  It  gave  yearly. 


To  100  Parishes,  £.400  0  0  Scots,  equal  to  £.33  6  8  Sterling. 

To  *00  ..  200  0  0  -  16  13  4,  - - 

To  100  —  100  0  0  ■  8  6  8  - 

To  100 -  66  13  6  -  5  il  1^ - 


1  ^  ^^gnitaries  formed  a  fifth 
whose  incomes  were  not  noticed, 
he  whole  burden  of  the  Parochial 
or  of  these  four  classes,  a- 
oimted,  therefore,  annually,  to 
12s.  4<l.  Scote;  or,  in  Ster- 
“ng  money,  to  £.6,056  Ss.  6d.  This 
,  ^  whole  sum,  legally  allotted 
/  statute  for  their  maintenance : 


yet  this,  small  as  it  was,  was  not 
realized;  and  the  statute  became, 
in  a  great  measure,  nugatory. 

Whilst  such  were  the  stipends  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  Parochial,  or  Country 
Clergy,  in  1592,  the  stiwnds  for  the 
Ministers  of  fldinburgn  consisted  of 
the  following  gradations : 


j h®  an  error  of  one  or  two  in  this  calculation,  but  that  ia  Uie  most 
'’o*-  xir.  Y  y  • 
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The  Ist  Minister  of  Edinburgh  had  1  /»  jaa  n  a  *  non  ^  « 

,  ^  i-  f  JL.400  0  0  Scots,  or  £.33  6  8 

only,  per  year,  the  sum  of. . j  ^  ^  »w.ning. 


The  2d  had .  333  6  8 

The  3d  had .  200  0  0 

The  4th  had .  40  0  0 


27  15 
16  13  4 
3  6  8 


Annual  Stipends  of  Edinburgh . £.973  6  8  £.81  2  2^ 

By  Act  1594,  c.  199,  a  right  was  This  was  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
given  to  the  incumbents  to  draw  the  livings  of  the  Clergy.  The  reason 
Teinds  of  their  respective  Parishes  ;  given  for  it  then  was,  “  the  depre- 
but  this  Act  w’as  also  rendered  ciation  of  money;  or,  rather,  the  prices 
void  by  the  Acts  formerly  noticed,  of  every  thing  having  been  so  cxceetl- 
The  restoration  of  Prelacy,  in  1606,  ingly  altered  and  heightened,  that 
did  not  mend  the  matter ;  and  it  w’as  stipends  formerly  provided  for  Minis- 
only  in  1617  that  a  more  positive  ters  do  altogether  prove  ineffectual 


statute  was  passed. 

That  Act  fixed  the  ''  minimum” 
and  **  maximum”  of  stipends ;  the 
former  at  five  chalders  of  victual,  or 
500  merks,  or  £.27  15s.  6^d.;  and  the 
latter  at  ten  chalders,  or  1000  merks> 
equal  to  £.55  11s.  Id.  Sterling. 

The  minimum”  was  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  the  whole  640  Parishes 
might  be  fairly  taken  at  the  ‘‘  mini¬ 
mum,”  and  below  it ;  for,  in  truth. 


ters  do  altogether  prove  ineffectual 
for  their  maintenance.” 

After  the  liestoration,  Charles  II. 
annulled  this  statute,  and  the  sti¬ 
pends,  as  regulated  by  the  Act  16:13, 
continued,  w’ith  trifling  augmenta¬ 
tions,  till  1750.  By  this  time  the 
Teind  Court,  having  given  one  aug¬ 
mentation,  since  the  Union,  to  almost 
all  the  Parishes  in  Scotland,  consi¬ 
dered  their  powers  exhausted,  and 
themselves  as  *^j‘ur\cti  officio"  with 


not  above  two-thirds  of  stipends  were  regard  to  granting  second  augmenta- 
realized,  by  even  the  most  favoured  tions.  The  General  Assembly,  as 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy.  Taking  the  stated,  took  up  the  matter ;  and  hav- 
medimm,  however,  of  the  mini-  ing  made  out  the  number  of  the 
mum”  and  **  maximum,”  as  the  cor-  Parishes,  and  their  stipends,  resolved 


rect  criterion,  the  amount  of  stipends, 
in  those  days,  would  be  750  merks 
to  each  minister,  or  480,000  merks — 
in  all,  equal  to  £.26,766  Sterling. 

By  Act  of  Parliaiirent  1633,  the 
lowest  proportion,  for  a  Minister’s  sti¬ 
pend,  was  eight  chalders  of  victual, 
or  800  merks,  equal  to  £.44  8s.  lOd. 
Sterling ;  but  no  maximum”  was 
fixed.  Taking,  then,  800  merks,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  640,  they  give  518,000 
merks,  or  £.28,332  ISs.  4d.  Sterling, 
of  our  present  money,  for  the  sti¬ 
pends  of  1633. 

In  1649,  when  Presbytery  tri¬ 
umphed,  these  eight  chalders  of  \1c- 
tual  were  made  the  lowest  stipend, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  paid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  stated  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  1617,  which  was  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  County  where  the  Parish 
lay,  and  not  the  Linlithgow  measure  ; 
and  “  where  victual  could  not  be 
had  conveniently,  three  chalders  of 
victual,  and  money  for  the  other ^i*e 
chalders,  was  to  be  paid,  at  a  con¬ 
version,  not  exceeding  an  hundred 
^unds,  nor  being  beneath  an  hun¬ 
dred  merks  for  each  chtldcr  of  vic¬ 
tual  of  the  said  Jive** 


ing  made  out  the  number  of  the 
Parishes,  and  their  stipends,  resolved 
to  go  to  Parliament  for  relief.  Ihe' 
document  is  curious.  It  is  found  in 
the  Index  to  the  Acts  of  the  Asseni- 
bly  of  that  year,  and  is  as  uiulcr : 

Bctiejiccs  in  1750.— ATi/jwIhy  933. 

No.  Stipends. 

1  under 

3  above  £.25  and  not  higher  than  3o 

12  -  30 - - 

25  -  35  - - - - — • 

126  -  40  - 

126  -  45  - - - 

84  -  50  - - — 

119  -  55  - - 

94  -  60  - - — ■ 

119  -  65 - — ^ 

94  -  60  - 5^ 

119  -  - - - -  1? 

.  27  -  75  - - - 

22  -  80 - - 

7  -  - - -  f. 

9  -  90  Zm, 

12  -  95  - - - - 

3  -  100 - 

2  -  105  - — II  i 

8  —  no - — 

16  of  £.138  178.  9jd.  each! 
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‘^The  total  of  these  benefices/*  Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr  James  Ker  of 
Bay  the  Committee  of  General  As-  Morison/'  with  a  number  of  others. 
Beinbly,  anent  augmentation  of  the  Such  was  the  state  of  stipends  in 
stipends  of  Ministers,  amounted  to  1750. 

♦•.50,^66  15s.  5|§d.,  “  after  deduct-  It  is  instructive  to  the  politician 
iV  what  is  allowed  for  Communion  and  statesman  to  lookback  and  com- 
Elements,*'  which  form  no  part  of  pare  the  state  of  the  Clergy  at  these 
stipends :  and,  farther,  they  state,  difterent  periods.  The  Medium  Sti- 
that  *‘in  these  are  included  stipends  pend,  in  1 017,  of  750  merks,  to  (540 
that  are  not  paid  out  of  the  tithes;  Clergymen,  was  equal  to  £.^6,766 
that  sixty-five  are  under  the  present  Sterling.  Had  there  been  then,  as 
legal  ‘‘  minimum*  of  800  merks,  or  in  1750,  no  fewer  than  833  Clergy- 
i:.U  8s.  lO^d.  Sterling;  and  that  179  men,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
Parishes  had  no  allowance  for  Com-  i>‘*3i,048  19s.  2d.;  and  which,  de- 
munion  Elements  at  all,  and  which,  ducted  from  X.50,2C6  15s.  S  l  Sd.  the 
out  of  their  paltry  stipends,  they  had  amount  of  stipends  in  1750  would 
to  pay  for  the  behoof  of  the  whole  leave  £.16,217  16s.  3|§d.,  as  the 
pidsn !  „  .  _  _  sum- total  of  augmentation  to  Clergy- 

that,  men,  from  1617,  tol750;  which,  di¬ 
vided  among  833  Clergymen,  would 
give  to  each  of  them  £.19  9s.  5T\d. 
a-ycar  !  This,  at  the  very  utmost, 
would  be  all  that  they  received ;  and 
yet  Uiesc  nineteen  pounds  and  a  frac¬ 
tion,  formed  the  mighty  load  which 
the  landholders  in  each  parish  were 
called  on  to  bear,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  I  that  is,  from 
1617  to  175().  No  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  six  Ministers  had  then 
their  stipends  not  above  £.45  Ster¬ 
ling  a-year,  and  126  had  stipends  not 
above  £.50  a-year;  wdiilst  fbr/y  Minis- 
ters  had  stipends  below  £.40  a-ycar. 
Yet,  whilst  all  this  was  the  fact. 
Lord  Napier,  and  those  who  adher¬ 
ed  to  him,  would  not  consent  to  ^- 
tition  Parliament  for  an  alteration 
in  the  minimum  of  800  merks,  or 
£.44  8s.  lOd.  sterling,  the  whole 
living  of  those  Clergymen  ! 

This  opposition,  and  the  opposition 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  1791,  and  to  the  bill  framed 
by  the  Lord  Advocate  on  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  1792,  which  the  land¬ 
holders  strenuously  opposed,  made 
the  Clergy  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  a 
1,  1-  TT  Parliamentary  enactment,  in  order  to 

the  Right  Honour-  regulate  augmentations.  But  the 
for  himself,  x.45,000  Sterling,  which  the  Court 
all  who  should  ad-  of  Teinds,  from  1790  to  1807,  had 
cravinrr  •*  dissent,  taken  out  of  their  pockets,  and  the 

in  thp  r  ^  allowed  to  give  dread  that  all  the  Teinds  would, 

to  whirb  •  in  a  little,  be  taken  away,  made  the 

bers  1  Heritors,  of  themselves, /frame  fa 

Lord  Advif  ‘^'istice  Clerk,  the  gent  of  the  Clergy,  passed,  that  year. 
Lord  Sh  Jr?.  ’  w  President,  into  a  law,  and  which  now  regulates 

Mr  Grn^J  Erskine,  stipends.  This  bill,  as  iioUced,  put 

t>rge  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  Mr  r]or<rv  and  land.hnlders  on  the 


The  same  Committee  found, 
by  a  calculation  of  the  tithes  in  Scot¬ 
land,  not  affected  by  Ministers*  sti- 
l)ends,  the  same  amounted  to  near 
£.60,000  sterling  a-year;**  and  which 
sixty  thousand  a-year,  in  truth  and 
in  reality,  belong,  not  to  the  land¬ 
owners,  but  to  the  Clergy,  and  were, 
at  said  valuations,  set  apart,  by  law, 
expressly  for  this  purpose,  the  de¬ 
cent  and  comfortable  support  of  the 
Clergy. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  pre¬ 
ceding  views  given  in  this  article, 
viz.  that  the  stipends  of  Scotland, 
from  1629,  to  1750,  a  period  of 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  had  not 
risen above  the  “minimum** 
of  1633;  that  the  Court  of  Teinds 
considered  this  “  minimum**  as  ther?/fe 
to  go  by :  and,  hence,  when  the  As- 
Bcmbly,  in  1750,  resolved  to  apply  to 
1  arliainent,  at  their  next  meeting,  for 
>^hef,  by  praying  an  “  alteration  of 
Ihe  Minimum  Stipend,’*  the  Nobility 
;ontry,  and  Law  Officers  of  the 
rown,  t(^k  the  alarm ;  and  when 
t  le  vote  in  the  Assembly  carried, 
Approve  of  the  last  article  in  the 
Committee’s  report,**  which  last 

alteration  in 
Minimum  ;**  tht 
able  the  Lord  Napier  ' 
and  in  name  of 
here  to  him 
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County  Fiars;  and  the  augment-  to  the  payment  of  Ministers’  sti- 
tion#  granted  on  this  new  bill,  while  pends. 

commanded  to  be  modified  in  rental.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  at  present 
are  to  be  made  payable,  according  to  pass  it  over,  to  consider  what  nou 

the  highest  fiar  prices  of  the  county  may  be  the  amount  of  stipends  paid 

where  the  Parish  lies,  and  where  dif-  to  the  Clergy  in  1821  and  1822.  This  I 

ferent  fiars  have  been,  or  shall  can  only  he  accurately  ascertained  bv  | 

BE  STRUCK,*’  by  the  Sheriff  in  said  having  recourse  to  the  Clerk  of  thl*  ! 

county,  or  district.  The  Court  of  Teind  Office,  w'ho  can  exhibit  the  | 

Teinds  have  accordingly  modified  amount  of  all  the  stipends  in  Scot-  I 

stipends  af^eeably  to  the  bill;  some-  land,  and  by  extracts  of  the  fiars  j 

times  appointing  the  Z>ar/cy  to  be  paid  struck  in  the  different  counties.  In  I 

according  to  the  measure  of  the  Lin-  the  absence  of  these,  however,  we  | 

lithgow  boll,  at  other  times,  accord-  shall  proceed  upon  a  general,  or  liy-  j 

ing  to  the  hiffhest  fiar  prices  of  the  pothetical  rule,  which  will  serve  all 

county.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  when  practical  purposes,  and  lead  to  a  to-  I 

we  come  to  consider  the  fiars,  with  lerably  correct  notion  of  the  amount  * 

the  inodes  of  striking  of  them  ;  and  of  the  stipends  of  the  Scotch  Clergy.  j 

we  shall  then  attempt  to  shew,  that  AV'e  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  I 

the  “  understanding**  of  the  court,  £.10,000  Sterling,  granted  by  (io-  ? 

that  victual  stipends  of  all  kinds  fall  vernment  for  the  enlarging  of  the  j 

to  be  regulated  and  paid  according  small  stipends  in  those  parishes  where  I 

to  the  Linlithgow  weight  and  mea-  the  Teinds  were  exhausted,  and  did 

sure,  and  not  according  to  any  other  not  amount  to  £.150  a-year,  are  all  | 

or  local  standard,  is  wrong,  and,  in  annually  divided  among  them.  For  | 

our  humble  apprehension,  as  un-  an  exact  list  of  those  Clergymen  who  | 

founded  and  unwarrantable  as  the  have  their  stipends  made  up  to  £.liO  i 

opinions  of  their  predecessors  who  out  of  this  £.10,000,  the  Clerk  of  Ex- 

held,  for  about  eighty  years,  the  op-  chequer  may  be  consulted.  He  can 

inion,  that  a  stipend,  once  augment-  give  it  to  a  farthing, 
ed  since  the  Union,  could  not  ^  aug-  Taking,  therefore,  £.150  as  the 
inented  a  second  time,  if  every  thing  "  minimum,”  and  £.300  as  the  ine- 

was  /rtir  in  that  augmentation.  The  dium  of  all  stipends  above  £.150,  tlu' 

Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  the  average  stipends  for  Scotland  will  be  ^ 

House  of  Lords,  corrected  this  un-  £.225  a-year  to  each  Clergyman, 

derstanding ;  and  we  trust  the  Court '  which  is  above  the  truth  in  1821  and 
of  Teinds  will  see  good  reasons  for  1822,  rather  than  below  it.  Hut 

correcting  its  understanding**  and  £.225  multiplied  by  956,  tlie  nuni- 

opinion,  as  to  the  Linlithgow  stand-  her  of  Ministers,  gives  £.215,100 
ard  being  applicable,  under  this  bill.  Sterling. 


And  the  Total  amount  of  Parochial  Stipends  is.  L.  1 79,550  a-year. 

This  is  all  that  affects  the  landed  in-  dignified  Clergy  of  England  woultl» 
tcrest ;  and  is  this  a  sum  to  make  a  for  themselves  alone,  find  scara’ly  »- 
noise  about  in  Parliament — a  sum  dequate  for  the  support  of  their  ^'***|f  * 

which  two  or  three  Irish  Bishops  And  yet  this  all  that  is  allowed  for 

would  think  lightly  of,  and  which  toe  support  of  the  Clergy  of  Scotlanil . 


Deduct,  from  this,  the . 

And  Stipends  of  Burgh  Members 


360* 


Clergp  of  Scotland^ jMr  Hume*s  Motion — 5,r. 


L.10,000  \ 

26,550/  £.36,550 
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LONDON. 

Mr  William  Daniel  will  publish,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  scMaon,  tlie  seventh 
volume  of  his  Picturesque  Voyage  round 
Great  Britain.  It  will  comprise  the  range 
of  coast  from  the  Nore  to  Weymouth; 
and  in  the  eighth  volume,  w  hich  will  be 
the  hist,  the  V^'oyage  will  be  prosecuted 
to  the  Land’s  End,  where,  in  the  year 
bl3,  this  arduous  undertaking  %vas  com- 
inonnid. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart,  will  shortly 
jiublish  a  third  volume  of  Lectures  on 
comparative  Anatomy. 

Pn'jwing  for  publication,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  12mo.,  VVine  and  Walnuts,  or 
After-dinner  Chit  Chat,  by  a  Cockney 
Greybeard. 

Major  Long’s  Explanatory  Travels  to 
the  llocky  Mountains  of  America,  will 
appear  in  a  few  days,  in  three  volumes, 
Svo,  illustrated  with  maps  and  plates. 

Dr  Bring,  of  Bath,  has  in  the  press, 
an  Ex|)osition  of  the  Principles  of  Pa¬ 
thology,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Dis¬ 
eases. 

Mr  .T.  H.  Wiffeii  has  in  the  press,  a 
Translation  in  English  Verse  of  the 
Works  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  sur- 
named  the  “  Prince  of  Castilian  Poets,” 
"ith  a  critical  and  historical  Essay  on 
the  rise,  progress,  decay,  and  revival,  of 
Spanish  Poetry,  and  a  life  and  iK>r trait 
of  the  author. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  appear.  Fables  for 
the  Holy  Alliance,  with  other  poems, 
Ac.  by  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  second 
volume  of  Body  and  Soul. 

A  iK>cin,  entitled  the  Judgment  of 
Hubert,  is  about  to  make  its  appearance. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  se- 
t^nd  edition  of  Fifteen  Years  in  India, 
Of  Sketches  of  a  Soldier’s  Life,  being  an 
“tiempt  to  describe  persons  and  things 
«n  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  from  the 

'umal  of  an  Officer  in  his  Majesty’s 
service. 

Immediately  will  be  published,  illus- 
t^ted  with  numerous  cases  and  engra- 
ingR,  a  Practical  TreiJtise  on  the  Symp- 
Causes,  Discrimination,  and  Treat- 
ftC  ci  some  of  the  most  important 
omp  aints  that  affect  the  Secretion  and 
8hir^\f*”  Urine ;  by  John  How- 
Sur  Royal  College  of 


tion  of  Latin  Verbs;  by  J.  B.  Giichristi 
L.L.D. 

The  second  volume  of  Mitchell’s  Me¬ 
thodical  Cyclopa'dia  will  not  bo  ready 
till  the  3Ist  of  March ;  but  it  w  ill  after¬ 
wards  proceed  with  periodical  regularity. 
It  will  comprise  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
and  Geology.— -A  second  edition  of  the 
first  volume  is  published. 

Mr  Lew'is,  late  of  Coventry,  is  prepa¬ 
ring  a  History  of  Political  Martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

In  the  spring  will  be  published,  the 
Art  of  Valuing  Rents  and  Tillage,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  manner  of  valuing  the  te¬ 
nant’s  right  on  entering  and  quitting 
farms  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoining 
counties,  adapted  for  the  use  of  landlords, 
land-agents,  appraisers,  farmers,  and  te¬ 
nants  ;  by  J.  &  Bayldon. 

A  gentleman,  long  known  to  the  lite¬ 
rary  world,  is  engaged  on  the  lives  of 
Corregio  and  Parmegiano. 

Mr  Joplin  is  alx>ut  to  publish,  Out¬ 
lines  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy, 
written  w'ith  a  view  to  prove  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country,  that  the  cause  of 
the  present  agricultural  distress  is  entire¬ 
ly  artificial,  and  to  suggest  u  |)]an  fur  the 
management  of  the  currency,  by  w  hich 
it  may  be  remedied  now,  and  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  similar  evils  prevented  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

A  Treatise  on  Mental  Dcrangemeut, 
being  the  substance  of  the  Gulstouian 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  in  May  1B22,  by  Francis 
Willis,  M.D.  is  in  the  press. 

Architectural  Illustrations  of  the  Pu!)- 
lie  Buildings  of  London,  are  preparing 
for  publication.  No.  1.  of  this  w  ork  will 
appear  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  will,  con¬ 
tain  seven  engravings  of  St  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  new  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Temple  Church,  and  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House,  W’ith  two  sheets  of  letter¬ 
press. 

Illustrations,  Graphic  anti  IJterary,  of  , 
Fonthill  Abbey,  by  Mr  Britton,  is  ai^ 
nounced  for  publication  early  in  April, 
and  will  contain  twelve  engravings,  inr 
stead  of  nine,  as  originally  promised. 

Dr  Carey  has  in  the  press,  the  Come¬ 
dies  of  Plautus,  in  continuation  of  “  the 
Regent’s  Pocket  Classics.” 

The  author  of  “  the  Cavalier,”  Ac. 
has  a  new  novel  in  the  iiress,  entitled, 
the  King  of  the  Peak. 

The  third  volume  of  the  I’ransatU  jn* 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  is  just 
ready  for  publication. 
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Shortly  will  be  puUished,  Memoirs 
fuid  Select  Remains  of  Miss  Mary  Shen- 
Bton,  who  died  July  2d,  1822,  in  her  18th 
year,  by  her  brother  and  sister. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  a  new  ro¬ 
mance  in  the  press,  entitled  the  Perils 
of  Woman. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  an  Histo¬ 
rical  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Painting  on 
Glass,  from  its  earliest  introduction  into 
England  by  Cimabue  to  the  present  day. 
In  which  w  ill  l)e  described,  gcriatiniy  the 
heraldic  emblazonings  and  {xirtraits  upon 
the  princi])al  painted  w’indows  in  Font- 
hill  Abl)ey,  with  an  engraving  represent¬ 
ing  the  southern  oriel  in  St  IVlichaers 
Gallery :  the  projjer  absence  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  sculpture  in  that  princely 
mansion  w'ill  also  come  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Buckler’s  ])ainted  wundow'  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  that  in  the  library  of 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart,  at  Stour- 
head,  some  of  the  tasteful  performances 
of  those  ingenious  artists,  the  Pearsons 
and  others,  w’ill  receive  every  attention  : 
together  with  remarks  on  historical  paint¬ 
ing  in  oil ;  by  T.  Adams,  jun.  Shaftcs- 
bury. 

The  Christian  Philosopher,  or  the  Con¬ 
nexion  of  Science  with  Religion,  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  press,  by  T.  Dick. 

In  the  iH-ess,  and  speedily  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  the  entire  Works  of  Demosthenes 
and  iEschines  ;  with  the  Greek  Text  se¬ 
lected  from  the  different  editions  which 
have  been  published  of  the  w’hole  or  part 
of  their  Works;  a  Latin  Interpretation; 
the  Greek  Scholia  ;  the  Notes  of  various 
Commentators  digested,  and  put  under 
the  Text ;  the  various  Readings  collated ; 
and  copious  Indices. 

The  Notes  of  Reiske  have  not  been 
incorporated,  but  are  printed  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  the  Work.  Reiske’s  Text 
has  never  been  adoi)ted ;  but  it  has  been 
collated  throughout  with  the  texts  select¬ 
ed,  and  the  Variations  placed  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  Text  of  the  New  Edi¬ 
tion.  Taylor’s  Text  hat  likewise  been 
collated  in  all  those  Orations  in  w’hich  it 
has  not  been  used,  and  the  Variations  si¬ 
milarly  placed. 

Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon,  consilio  et 
cura  Jacobi  Facciolati,  opera  et  studio 
iEgidii  Forccllini  Alumni  Seminarii  Pa- 
tavini,  Lucubratum.  Editio  Nova,  Pri- 
oribus  Auctior  et  Emendation  Edidit 
Anglicamque  in  Italicac  interpretationis 
locum  substituit  J.  Bailey,  A.B. 

Dictionarium  lonicom  Gnecolatinum, 
continent  Indicem  in  Omnes  Herodoti 
Libros,  a  Porto,  8vo.  12s. 

Horatii  Tursellini,  Romani  de  Paticu- 
lii  Latins  Cratiojiia  libellut  utiliaiimua, 


post  curaa  Jacobi  Thoraasii  et  J.  c 
Schw'arTii  denuo  recognitus  et  auctus. 
Editio  Nova  :  in  qua  Anglica  interpretatio 
in  locum  Germanicae  nunc  demum  Sub- 
stituitur,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Bentley’s  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  Ac.  Ac.  with  important  Ad. 
ditions. 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr  Thomas  Clark,  of  Glasgow,  is  Pre¬ 
paring  for  publication,  “  A  new  System 
of  Chemical  Nomenclature ;  exhibiting, 
not  only  the  component  parts  of  com- 
pound  Substances,  but  also  the  precise- 
proportion  of  these  parts.”  The  names 
adopted  in  this  nomenclature  are  so  si- 
milar  to  the  present  names,  as  to  be 
easily  recognisable  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  latter ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  simplicity  of  the  plan  is  such,  that 
any  person  having  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  w'ith  Chemistry,  may  acquire  a  i 
knowledge  of  the  whole  nomenclature, 
and  with  it,  of  almost  all  known  combi¬ 
nations,  by  the  attentive  application  of  a 
few  hours.  The  proportions  which  the 
nomenclature  w'ill  exhibit  are  the  equi¬ 
valent  numbers  of  the  bodies ;  so  that,  as 
will  be  perceived,  in  addition  to  the  pn'- 
portioris  in  which  simple  substances  are 
combined,  it  wrill  exhibit  the  proportion 
of  any  body,  necessary  to  decompose  ano¬ 
ther,  as  w’ell  as  the  proportions  of  con:- 
pound  bodies,  requisite  for  mutual  de¬ 
composition.  It  is  to  be  valued,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  for  the  facility  which  it 
will  afford  to  the  acquisition  of  one  of 
the  most  essential  branches  of  cheinic^ 
knowledge,  but  also  for  its  high  practi¬ 
cal  importance  to  the  operative  clteniist. 

Cardinal  Beaton,  an  Historical  Dramn, 
in  five  Acts.  8vo. 

A  Pandect  of  the  Writings  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  a  Century  of  Surgeons,  for  the 
Prevention  of  Venereal  Diseases  end  Cure 
of  Gonorrhoea,  by  means  which 
obtain,  and  all  may  administer.  ”  f 
et  Ccrur  Also,  Some  Remarks  on  Stne- 
tures  of  the  Urethra.  By  a  Physjcum. 
Foolscap  8vo. 

History  of  Suli  and  of  Parga,  contain¬ 
ing  their  Chronology  and  their 
particularly  those  with  Ali  Pacha, 
of  Greece.  Written  originally  in  mo^ 
Greek,  and  Translated  into  English  ^ 
the  Italian  of  C.  Gherardini  of  Mi**"’ 
Post  8vo.  . 

The  Italian  Wife,  a  Tragedy,  u»  » 
Acts.  Svo.  ^ 

Dr  Irving  has  in  the  pee** 
edition  of  his  obaervatiana  on  the 
of  the  Chril  Law. 
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LONDON.  ly  have  English  Translations  attached  to 

ANTiuuiTiES.  them:  and  to  the  third  volume  there  is 

Britt<m*s  Histoo- and  Antiquities  of  the 

-  1-  •  1  u  u  -.u  words  occurring  in  the  work:  together 

Metrojx)  Jtic  urc  o  an  er  ury,  w  i  ^  collation  of  verses  and  chapters, 

cn^aving^  ^  "  .  „  ,  „  as  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of 

Uraylej  s  Vt^s  of  Anaent  Castles,  &c.  Se^uagi/t,  superintended  by 

e  s  ?  M  .  Weehel  and  Bos.  The  tomer  of  these 

e  neyc  opedia  o  n  iqui  es,  o.  .  ^  ^  great  measure,  supply  the  place 

Tr^sactions  of  the  Soeiety  of  the  Anti-  “'P""  Lexiron.  This  Appendix, 

quaries  of  Seotland,  VoL  II.  Part  11.  4to.  three  hunt^  I^,  » 

j.  not  to  be  found  in  the  Leipsic  Edition. 

"  ^  Hcrodoti  Operi,  Greece,  ediditSchweig- 

architecture.  haeuscr.  2  vols.  8vo.  i-Muls. 

First  Sitting  of  the  Committee  pn  the  This  Edition  contains  the  Life  of 

proposed  Monument  to  Shakspeare.  12mo.  Homer,  and  the  Ecloga  from  Ciesuis, 
2s.  6d.  which  have  been  usually  omitted  in  rc- 

A  Second  Letter  to  John  Soane,  Esq.  prints  from  Schweigha*user’s  Herodotus, 
on  the  Subject  of  New  Churches.  By  an  The  Glosscc  Herodoteoe  are  added,  and  the 
Architect.  3s.  Geographic^  Ilcrodotcao  of  Bredow,  Hen- 

BiBLiooRAHY.  nicke,  and  Frommichen ;  as  also  the 

r-  .  1  r  n  1  Scholia,  Varicraue  Lectionet  e  Codice  Pa^ 
Brown  and  Co.’s  Catalogue  of  Books  ...  xt  i  on  ^  j  j 
on  sale  at  Aberdeen.  N.  129.  appended  to  the  Cimmm- 

Supplement  to  Longman's  Catalogue  of  Cmuzer,  and  a  To- 

of  Old  Books  for  1822.  Is.  6d.  bula  Chronologua  from  Larchcr. 

iEschinis  et  Demosthenis  de  Corona, 
BIOGRAPHY.  Orationes,  Graece ;  cum  notis  Variorum, 

Public  Characters  of  all  Nations,  con-  Wolfii,  IL  Stepani,  Brodaei,  Palmerii, 
sisting  of  Biographical  Accounts  of  3000  Taylori,  Marklandi,  Stockii,  Harlesii, 
Living  Personages,  with  150  portraits.  Augeri,  Wunderlichii,  Aliorumquc  catim 
3vols.  18mo.  £.2»2»,  gestis  edidit  G.  S.  D.  A.  M.  Textui,  qui 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  C.  A.  Stothart,  l^ekkeri  cst,  Apposita  est  Lectio,  turn 

F.S.A.  By  xMrs.  Charles  Stothart.  Bvo.  Taylorana.  8vo.  9s.  „  ,  , 

15s.  Demosthenis  et  iEschinis  de  Falsa  Lc- 

Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  VoL  I J.  18mo.  gatioiie,  Orationes  Adversaria;,  Grapcc. 
2s.  6d.  8vo.  9s.  ^ 

Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets.  3  vols.  *•*  same  plan  as  the 

l8mo.  18s.  Demosthenis  adversus  Leptinem  Ora- 

Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  Gruece.  8vo,  6s.  ^ 

of  France.  By  Madame  Campane.  2  vols.  *•*  same  plan. 

8vo.  £.1„88.  Demosthenis  contra  Midiam  Oratio, 

The  Cabinet  of  Portraits :  with  Biogra*  Gr«ece.  8vo.  6s. 

Phical  Sketches.  By  R.  Scott,  Esq.  Part  *•*  O*' 

L  Foolscap  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Cicero  de  Republic^  e  codice  Vaticano 

dcscripsit  Angelas  Maius.  8vo.  1 25. . 
CLASSICS.  Hayes’s  Catalogue  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Novus  Thesaurus  Philologicocriticus  :  Classics.  2s. 
swe  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  Reliquos  Inter-  Schutz’s  Eschylus,  new  edit.  3  vols. 

GrsBcos,  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos  8vo.  £.2«2s. 

^^ria  Testament!,  Post  Bielium  et  Alios  The  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  translated  in- 
Vm  Doctos  congessit  et  edidit  J.  Fried,  to  English  Prose,  with  notes,  by  a  Mem- 
!«hl^^.  3  thick  vola.  6vo.  £.4.i48.  ber  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  2  vols. 

•  'In  this  Edition  many  typographi-  8vo.  jC.lnIs. 

J^^rs,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  drama. 

e  rear  quotations,  have  been  corrected ;  The  Son  of  Erin,  or  the  Cause  of  the 
“Id  the  references  to  the  chapters  and  Greeks  :  a  Play,  in  five  Acts.  By  a  Na- 

‘firses,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  tive  of  Bengal,  George  Burges,  A. M.  8vo. 
have  been  carefully  a-  2s.  6d. 

Professor  Schlouiner’s  German  .  Nigel,  or  the  Crown  Jewel^^V  *i***3^f' 
anations of  particulat words  uniform*  8vo.  3s,  .  ^  A 
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Journal  of  Afusic  and  the  Drama,  No. 
1.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Short-hand.  By  W.  Harding,  12  plates. 
38. 

The  English  Master,  or  Student’s  Guide 
to  Reasoning  and  Composition.  By  Wm. 
Banks.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

RuuiUon’s  French  Grammar.  Foolscap 
8vo.  5s.’ 

A  Catalogue  of  Dictionaries,  Grammars, 
and  other  School-Books. 

The  Parent’s  Latin  Grammar.  By  the 
Author  of  “  the  Student’s  Manual.” 
ISmo.  2s.  6d.— Companion  to  the  same, 
2s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  Pestalozzi’s  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Education,  No.  1.  Is. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Views  in  Wales,  engraved  in  the  best 
line-manner.  By  Capt.  Batty.  No.  1. 
5s. 

Letters  upon  the  Art  of  Miniature 
Painting.  By  L.  Mansion.  12mo.  7s. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  Roman  Literature  from 
its  earliest  Period  to  the  Augustan  Age. 
By  John  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Author  of  the 
History  of  Fiction.”  2  vols.  8vo.— 
jC.1  1*1 1 1)  6d. 

The  History  of  S|xmish  and  Portuguese 
Literature.  By  F.  Bouterwek  :  translated 
by  Thomasina  Ross.  2  vols,  8vo.  £.lii4<s. 

Suarro’s  History  of  Guatimala ;  trans¬ 
lated  by  Lieut.  Baily.  8vo.  16s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Simpson’s  Fluxions,  new  edition.  2 
volt.  8vo.  jC.1  Ills. 

MEDICINE; 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Chest ;  translated  from  Lacnnec,  by  John 
Forbes,  M.D.  8vo.  14s. 

Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Mu¬ 
cous  Membrane  of  the  Lungs.  By  C. 
Hastings,  M.D.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  short  Account  of  some  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal*  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Netherlands.  By  H.  W.  Carter,  M.D. 

8vOi.  88. 

New  View  of  the  Infection  of  Scarlet 
Fever.  By^W,  Macmichael,  M.D.  8vo. 
5c. 

Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Gravel,  Calculus,  &c.  By  W. 
Prout,  M.D.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Engravings  of  the  Human  Muscles,  re¬ 
duced  f>om  the  Tables  of  Albinos.  I2mo. 
4c. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Spirit  of  Buncle,  or  the  Surpris¬ 
ing  Adventures  of  that  original  and  ex¬ 


traordinary  Character,  John  Buncle  Esq 
ys.  ' 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Pope,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Joseph  War. 
ton,  D.  D.  and  others,  9  vols.  8vo.^ 
•L‘.4iil4u6d. 

The  Encyclopaedia,  Metropolitana,  Pan 
8.  4to.  1 II  Is. 

Constantine  and  Eugene,  or  an  Even- 
ing  at  Mount  Vernon.  2s. 

Sturm’s  Reflections,  illustrated  by  en- 
graving'.  2  vols.  royal  18mo.  18s. 

Advice  to  Young  Mothers  on  the 
Physical  Education  of  Children.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

Crosby’s  Builder’s  Price-Book  for  1823. 
8vo.  4s. 

Res  Litcrariae,  or  Monthly  Journal  of 
Foreign  Literature.  8vo,  28. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

The  Lucubrations  of  Humphrey  Ra\e- 
lin.  Esq.  8vo.  12s. 

Russia :  forming  the  sixth  division  of 
the  World  in  Miniature.  4  vols.  12mo. 
X‘.  Ill  12s. 

A  Token  of  Remembrance  from  a  Mo¬ 
ther  to  her  Absent  Children.  1 8mo.  2s. 

Stories  from  Roman  History.  18mo. 
6s. 

Ipsiboe ;  par  M.  Ic  Vicomte  d’Arlin- 
court.  2  vols.  8vo.  15s. 

Essays  on  the  Love,  the  Poetry,  and 
the  Character,  of  Petrarch.  By  Ugo  Eos- 
colo.  8vo.  12s. 

Naval  and  Military  Anecdotes.  ISmo. 
6s. 

Zaphna,  or  the  Amulet.  By  Isalkl 
Hill.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Peasants  of  Chamouni.  ISmo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Hermit  of  Dumpton  Cave.  Fools- 
cap  8vo.  48.  6d. 

A  mother’s  Portrait.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Valjierga.  By  the  Author  of  “  Frank¬ 
enstein.”  3  vols.  12mo.  il.ltils. 

Highways  and  Byeways,  or  Talcs  by  the 
'  Roadside.  8vo.  13s. 

Collections  and  Recollections.  By  J* 
Stewart.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Gwenllean,  a  Tale.  By  M.  G.  Lewis. 
3  vols.  £.1  Ills. 

Philosophical  Recreations,  Vol.  II*  ^ 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Wit,  new  edit. 

68. 

The  Case  of  Elizabeth  Collins.  2s*  W. 

Guilty  or  Not  Guilty  :  a  Tale.  5  voU 
jC.IuIOs. 

POETRY. 

Love,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts :  to  which 
is  added,  the  Giaour,  a  Satirical  roern. 
By  E.  Elliot,  author  of  “  Night,” 

Poems  on  various  Sufcgccts.  By  H 
Maria  Williams.  8vo.  128. 
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Bliwsoms.  By  Hubert  Millhouse.  2s.  fid. 
Thomson’s  Scottish  Melodies,  Vols. 
HI.  and  I V^  Svo.  £lit4s. 

WaUis  Vale,  and  other  Poemt.  By 
the  Author  of  “  the  Juvenile  Poetical 
Moralist,”  Svo.  5s. 

Bythner’s  Lyra  Prophetica,  Svo.  £.1. 
The  Knight’s  Tale,  and  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,  after  Chaucer.  By  Lord  Thur- 

low.  7  s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  II.  T.  Malthus, 
iK'ing  an  Answer  to  the  Criticism  on  Mr. 
(uKiwin’s  work  on  Population  :  with  an 
Kxamination  of  the  Censuses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  David  Booth. 
8vo.  5s. 

Credit  Pernicious.  Is.  fid. 

Impartial  and  Philosophical  Strictures 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  the  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  &c. 
By  the  Author  of  “  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for 
Suppressing  Mendicity,”  &c. 

One  Year  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley  in  Ireland.  3s.  fid. 

Speeches  delivered  at  County  Meetings. 
Svo.  8s.  fid. 

Remarks  on  the  Erroneous  Principles 
which  led  to  the  new'  Corn  Law'.  By 
John  Wright,  Esq.  Is.  fid. 

An  ApjK*al  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  A.  Campbell,  A.M.  2s.  fid. 

Further  Considerations  addressed  to 
Ford  Liverpool,  on  the  Agricultural  Dis¬ 
tress.  By  Lord  Stourton,  Svo.  3s.  fid. 

Hints  on  the  Danger  of  Unsettling  the 
Currency,  &c.  Is.  fid. 

East  and  West  India  Sugar,  or  a  Refu¬ 
tation  of  the  Claims  of  the  West  India 
Colonists.  2s. 

A  Letter  to  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  on 
Free  and  Slave  Labour.  By  Adam  Hodg¬ 
son.  2s. 

Observations  on  the  present  State  of 
handed  Property.  By  David  Lowe,  Esq. 
«s,  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  and  Occu¬ 
piers  of  Land  on  the  Declension  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Prosperity.  By  Thomas,  Lord 
Enikine.  8vo.  28. 

Thoughts  and  Details  on  the  High  and 
Prices  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By 
T.Tooke,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

’  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Al¬ 
ii  k  Verona.  By  tm  Eng- 

nshnian.  8vo.  28.  fid. 

,  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes. 

y  H.  Barker,  Esq.  Fourth  edition. 
♦"  o.  2s.  fid. 

^  Tierney 

^11  p  in  Parliament.  By  J.  L.  Bick- 

F.R.S.  Is.  fid. 


Hansaid’s  Parliamentary  Debates.  Vol. 
VII.  New' Series.  Royal  Svo.  £.lt.l  In  fid. 

A  Letter  to  the  Marquess  of  l.ans- 
dow'ne  on  the  State  of  the  Currency,  By 
Daniel  Beaumont  Payne,  Esq.  Is.  fid. 

On  the  Importance  of  Educating  the 
Infant  Poor.  4s. 

A  Letter  to  H.  Brougham,  Esq.  on  his 
Durham  Speech,  &c.  2s.  fid. 

The  Case  of  the  Landed  Interests,  and 
their  Just  Claims.  Is.  fid. 

The  Crisis  of  Spain.  Svo.  2s.  fid. 

Five  Letters  on  the  Customs,  addressed 
to  Sir  C.  Long. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Distress.  By  on  old  Tory’.  Svo. 
Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sequel  to  an  unfinished  Manuscript  of 
Henry  Kirke  White.  12mo.  4s. 

Services  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
James  Parsons  to  the  Pastoral  Charge  of 
the  Church  and  Congregation  assembling 
in  Lcndal  ChajK;!,  York,  Oct.  24,  1822. 

Tw’enty  Discourses  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1822.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Benson.  Svo.  1 2s. 

A  brief  Harmonized  and  Paraphrastic 
Exposition  of  the  Gosjiel.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  Wilkins.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
proved.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Wilkinson.  6s. 

The  Blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on 
the  Merciful ;  a  Sermon,  preached  at 
Hackney,  Jan.  12, 1823.  By  Robert  Asp- 
land.  Is.  fid. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Haw'kes. 
2  vols.  Svo.  £.lii4s. 

A’  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clcr^  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Raphoe.  By  William 
Magee,  D.D.  &c.  2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches  of 
the  Town  and  Soke  of  Horncastle,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  By  George  Weir.  Svo. 
6s.  fid. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Diary  of  a  Tour  through  Southern  In- 
dia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  in  1821  and 
1222.  By  a  Field-Officer  of  Cavalry.  Svo. 
lOs.  fid. 

'Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World 
in  the  Uranie  and  Physicienne  Corvett^ 
commanded  by  Captain  Freycinet:  in 
I^/etters  to  a  Briend*  By  J«  Aiago.  440. 
£.3..  13m  fid. 

Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1819- 
20.  By  Edward  James,  Ewp  3  vols. 
8vo. 

Travels  in  Asia,  by  Modern  Writers. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley.  12mo.  Ts. 
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State  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1822:  edited  by  T.  H.  ColebrookC)  Esq. 
8vo.  1 2s. 

Ireland  Exhibited.  By  A.  Atkinaon, 
Esq.  2  vols.  9vo.  X.liibs. 

Travels  in  the  Northern  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  By  Timothy  Dwight,  Esq.  4  vols. 
Svo.  £J2ii2s. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1820.  VoL  Xlil.  Parts  I.  and  II.  In 
one  thick  volume  8vo.  il.luls.  bds. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  exhibiting  a  Concise  View  of 
the  Latest  and  Most  Important  Discove¬ 
ries  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy. 
No.  LXXV.  4s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philsophical  Journal ; 
exhibiting  a  View'  of  the  Progress  of  Dis¬ 
covery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
Natural  History,  Practical  Mechanics, 
Geography,  Navigation,  Statistics,  and 
the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  No.  XVI. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  or  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature,  Vol.  XIX.  Part  1. 
Sixth  Edition^  revised,  corrected,  and  im¬ 
proved.  Illustrated  by  nearly  six  hun¬ 
dred  Engravings.  16s. 

Bibliotheca  Britannica ;  or,  a  General 
Index  to  the  Literature  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  in¬ 
cluding  such  Foreign  and  Modern  Works 
as  have  been  translated  into  English,  or 
printed  in  the  British  Dominions  ;  as  al¬ 
so,  a  copious  Selection  from  the  Writings 
of  the  most  distinguished  Authors  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  By  Robert  Watt, 
M.D.  Part  VIII.  Handsomely  printed 
in  quarto.  £.  1  n  I  s.  boards. 

The  Proud  Shepherd*s  Tragedy ;  a 
Scenic  Poem,  in  Eighteen  Scenes.  Edi¬ 
ted  by  Joseph  Dawnes.  To  which  are 
added,  Fragmeiits  of  a  Correspondence, 
and  Poems.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  on  the  Courts  of  Law'  in  Scot¬ 
land.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and'  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  'Art  pi  Fencing ;  illustrated 
with  Twelve  highly-finished  Plates,  and 
continued  easy  and  iirogressive  Les¬ 
sons,. the  simplest  position  to  the 
most  complicated  movements.  By  George 
R<^and,  Fencing -master  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Edinburgh.  Royal  8vo.  18s. 
boards. 
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Report  of  Trial  of  the  Issues,  in  the 
Action  of  Defamation  and  Daina'^'s 
William  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Burds! 
yards,  Ac.  Sheriff-depute  and  Vice.Lieul 
tenant  of  the  County  of  Inverness,  Pur! 
suer— against  Lachlan  Mackintosh,  Esq! 
of  Raigmore,  Defender :  taken  in  Short! 
hand.  3s.  6d. 

Precipitance,  a  Highland  Tale.  2  vols. 
12mo.  12s.  boards. 

,An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient. 
Rights  and  Power  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short 
Introduction  upon  Government  in  gene* 
ral.  By  Andirew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Editor  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  edition.  First  printed  in  1703,  with¬ 
out  the  names  either  of  Author,  Printer, 
or  Publisher,  and  suppressed.  8vo.  Cs. 
boards. 

A  Sabbath  among  the  Mountains.  A 
Poem.  8vo.  2s.* 

Considerations  submitted  to  the  House¬ 
holders  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  State  of 
their  Representation  in  Parliament.  Is. 

Thoughts  on  the  Religious  Profession 
and  Defective  Practice  of  the  Higher 
Classes  of  Society  in  Scotland.  By  a 
Lady.  ISmo.  3s.  boards. 

The  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind,  its 
Objects,  Conditions,  and  Issue ;  with  the 
Relation  which  the  Progress  of  Religion 
bears  to  the  general  growth  of  Mind.  By 
the  Reverend  James  Miller.  Post  8vo. 
Js.  boards. 

A  Guide  to  Elocution.  By  William  Ro. 
berts.  Teacher  of  Elocution,  Edinburgh. 
8vo.  78.  boards. 

Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Scotland  respecting  Parishes ;  being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Laws  relative  to  the 
Rebuilding  and  Rejiairirig  of  Churches, 
and  the  Appropriation  of  the  Area  and 
Seats.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Sir  John 
Connell,  Advocate,  Procurator  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  board?. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay.  By 
the  Author  of  “  Lights  and  Shadows  o 
Scottish  Life.”  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds- 

Observations  on  certain  Paseages  in  t  e 
Writings  of  Mr  Walker,  of  Dublin.  Is- 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Whale-Fishery,  including  Researches  w 

Discoveries  on  the  Eastern  coast  ^ 
Greenland,  made  in -the  summer  ’ 
in  the  Ship  Baffin,  of  Liverpool.  Ijy 
William  Scor^by, jun.  F.R-S.E.,  M.  • 
Ac.  Ao.  Commander.  With  Eight  tn* 
gravings.  16s.  boards. 
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Chateaubriand  concluded  by  observing, 
“  that  the  King  wished  100,000  soldiers 
to  assemble  under  the  command  of  a 
Prince,  who,  at  the  passage  of  Lc  Drotnc^ 
shewed  himself  frank  like  Henry  IV. 
He  has  confided  the  white  flag  to  Gene¬ 
rals  who  have  conquered  under  other 
colours ;  they  w-ill  teach  our  armies  the 
road  to  victor}'  !’*  M.  Labbey  de  Pom- 
luene  spoke  at  some  length  against  war, 
and  w'as  followed  by  M.  Sebastiani,  who 
asserted  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Attairs  to  be  more 
explicit,  especially  upon  the  disposition 
of  England. 

On  the  26th  a  stormy  debate  took  place, 
upon  a  pro|K)sed  grant  of  100  millions  of 
francs  for  extraordinary  services,  in  which 
the  great  question  of  the  invasion  of  Spain 
was  necessarily  introduced.  M.  Manuel, 
one  of  the  members,  having  risen  to  an¬ 
swer  the  speeches  of  the  Ministers,  point¬ 
ed  out  very  forcibly  the  dangers  the  state 
of  war  would  bring  on  France ;  and  at 
length,  being  animated  w'ith  his  subject, 
hinted,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  renewing  the 
Revolution,  and  overthrowing  the  pre¬ 
sent  family  on  the  throne.  This  pn^u. 
ced  so  violent  a  clamour  in  the  assembly, 
that  the  proceedings  were  interrupted, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  adjourn  the 
House  for  two  hours,  as  the  only  expe¬ 
dient  to  restore  order.  As  soon  as  the 
sitting  was  resumed,  a  proposition  w'as 
brought  forward  for  the  expulsion  of  M. 
Manuel,  tlie  member  who  had  made  use 
of  such  intemperate  expressions.  The 
subject  was,  after  some  discussion,  ad¬ 
journed.  The  passage  in  M.  Manuel’s 
speech,  which  seemed  to  have  given  the 
greatest  ofltnee,  was  the  follomng : — 

Must  I  say,  that  the  moment  in  which 
the  dangers  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  had  become  the  most  serious,  was 
after  France,  revolutionary  France,  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  herself  by 
new  strength,  and  by  an  energy  wholly 
new  ?”  After  these  interruptions  the 
vote  of  credit  was  carried  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority.  Out  of  258  members,  only  19  op¬ 
posed  the  grant. 

The  motion,  which  was  made  by  M. 
Labourdonnaye,  to  expel  M.  Manuel,  oc- 
Aipied  the  Chamber  the  whole  of  Thursday 
the  27th.  The  speeches  on  both  sides 
were  repeatedly  interrupted  with  cries  of 
“  Turn  out  the  seditioas  apologist  of  re- 
“  gickle” — turn  out  the  base  man” — and 
similar  exclamations.  The  President  fre- 
qnently  closed  and  re-opened  the  sitting, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  silence.  At 
Imgth,  on  Thursday  etening,  the  mo- 
*1®*'  M.  Labourdonnaye  w’as  put,  and 
referred  to  the  bureau. 


On  Monday  the  3d  of  March,  after 
another  stormy  debate,  a  motion  for  the 
expulsion  of  M.  Manuel  was  carried  bv  a 
large  majority.  Notwithstanding  this  de- 
cision,  however,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  following  day.  Great 
tumult  ensued  at  his  presence,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Chamlxr,  as  well  as  on 
the  outside,  which  was  surrounded  bv  a 
great  mob.  A  battalion  of  the  national 
guard  and  veterans  were  sent  for;  the 
Deputies  on  the  left  harangued  them, 
and  urged  them  strongly  to  refuse  obe. 
dience  to  the  illegal  order  they  had  re¬ 
ceived.  The  national  guard  followed 
their  counsel ;  they  refused  to  obey ;  and 
M.  Manuel  was,  after  much  disturlxince, 
forcibly  removed  by  a  detachment  of  the 
gcndarmaric.  He  was  followed  by  all  his 
political  associates  of  the  left  side,  who 
have  since  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chamber ;  and  60  of 
them  have  entered  a  protest  against  his 
expulsion,  which  expresses  indignation  at 
the  proceeding,  as  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  every  French  citizen,  and  declares  the 
whole  proceeding  subversive  of  all  social 
order  and  justice,  and  full  of  anarchical 
principles,  which  lead  to  the  most  odious 
crimes. 

In  consequence  of  these  proceedings, 
it  appears  that  there  were  some  violent 
scenes  at  different  coffee-houses  on  the 
Boulevards  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 
that  there  were  considerable  assemblage.s 
in  the  streets,  and  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.  during  the  whole  of  Wednesday  the 
5th  ;  but  the  gendarmerie  were  on  the 
alert,  and  the  groui^es  disixjrsed  without 
oflfering  any  resistance. 

The  Ultra-Royalists  have  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  tempered  their  violence  with  some 
craft ;  and,  aw’are  that  if  they  had  ex¬ 
pelled  M.  Manuel,  his  indignant  consti¬ 
tuents  would  have  re-elected  him,  thej 
adopted  an  amendment,  to  exclude  him 
from  the  Chamber  for  the  Session,  giving 
at  the  same  time,  a  hint,  that,  if  the} 
chose,  they  could  repeat  the  measure  the 
next  Session.  By  this  plan,  M.  Manue 
is  put  out  of  the  Chamber,  but  his  con¬ 
stituents  (the  department  of  La  ^ 
do  not  proceed  to  any  new  election.  * 
people  of  Paris  have  evinced  the  utim^t 
sympathy  w’ith  M.  Manuel. 

Spaik — The  proceedings  of  fran^’ 
seem  to  be  met  by  measures  of  oorresixm  • 
ing  energy  on  the  part  of  Spain.  1^ 
Cortes,  resolutions  have  been  entered  »n 
for  a  further  levy  of  29, 973  men 
the  active  militia  dUposable*  to  ‘ 
the  free  iin}mrtation  of  arms, 

&c.  and  to  raise  a  flotilla  of 

for  the  defence  of  the  coasts.  ,*^®*T^**^. 

are  invited  to  cnii'd  into  the  Spam 
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House  of  I.ords,  FeK  4 _ The  ses¬ 

sion  of  Parliament  commenced  this  day  ; 
when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Earls  of 
Westmorland,  Shaftesbury,  and  Harrow- 
by,  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  open  the  Parliament,  proceeded 
to  the  House  of  Peers.  A  message  bc- 
inj»  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  Speaker,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  great  number  of  Mem- 
l>ers,  apj)eared  at  the  bar,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  read  the  following  speech 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  W'e  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  inform  you,  that,  since  he  last  met  you 
in  Parliament,  his  Majesty’s  effbrts  have 
been  unremittingly  exerted  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his 
Maje^y  has  promulgated  to  the  world,  as 
constituting  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his 
*  ajesty  declined  being  a  party  to  any  pro- 
^wlings  at  Verona,  which  could  be  deem- 
an  interference  in  the  internal  concerns 
^  f  of  foreign  powers  ; 

his  Majesty  has  since  used,  and  still 
<^ntinues  to  use,  his  most  anxious  endea- 
'ours  and  good  offices  to  allay  the  irri- 
a  on  unhappily  sulwisting  l>etween  the 
rench  and  Spanish  Governments ;  and 
0  a\ert,  if  possible,  the  calamity  of  war 
France  and  Spain. 


from  his  allies,  and,  generally,  from  other 
powers,  assurances  of  their  unaltered  dis- 
jwsition  to  cultivate  with  his  Majesty  those 
friendly  relations  which  it  is  equally  his 
Majesty’s  object  on  his  part  to  maintain. 

We  are  farther  commanded  to  apprise 
you,  that  discussions  having  long  been 
jxjnding  with  the  Court  of  Madrid  respect¬ 
ing  depredations  committed  on  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the 
West  Indian  seas,  and  other  grievances  of 
which  his  Majesty  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  complaining ;  these  discus¬ 
sions  have  terminated  in  an  admission  by 
the  Spanish  Government  of  the  justice  of 
his  Majesty’s  complaints,  and  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  for  satisfactory  reparation. 

“  We  are  commanded  to  assure  you, 
that  his  Majesty  has  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  addresses  presented  to  him  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

“  Propositions  for  the  more  cfTectual  sup¬ 
pression  of  that  evil  w’ere  brought  forw'ard 
by  his  Majesty’s  Pleni|X)tentiary  in  the 
conferences  at  Verona,  and  those  have 
been  added  to  the  treaties  upon  tliis  sub¬ 
ject  already  concluded  between  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Governments  of  S|)ain  and 
the  Netherlands,  articles  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  ojKration  of  those  treaties,  and 
greatly  facilitate  their  execution. 

«  G  entUmen  of  the  Ufmu  of  Common 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  csti* 
mates  of  the  current  year  to  be  laid  te- 
fore  you.  They  have  been  framed  with 
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every  attention  to  economy  ;  and  the  to¬ 
tal  expenditure  w  ill  be  found  to  l>e  ma¬ 
terially  l)elou'  that  of  last  year. 

“  The  diminution  of  charge,  combined 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
revenue,  have  produced  a  surplus  exceed¬ 
ing  his  Majesty’s  expectation.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  trusts,  therefore,  that  you  will  be 
able,  after  pro\iding  for  the  sei^  ice  of  the 
year,  and  w'ithout  allecting  ])ublic  credit, 
to  make  a  farther  reduction  in  the  burdens 
iif  his  people. 

Afy  Lordx  and  Gentlemen^ 

“  II is  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 
state  to  you,  that  the  manifestations  of 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  perst)n  and 
(lovernment,  w’hich  his  Majesty  received 
in  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  has  made  the 
deejiest  impression  upon  his  heart. 

“  The  provision  which  you  made  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  of 
the  distresses  in  considerable  districts  in 
Ireland,  has  been  productive  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects,  and  his  Majesty  recommends 
to  your  consideration  such  measures  of 
internal  regulation  as  may  be  calculated 
to  |)romote  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
that  country,  and  to  improve  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  people. 

“  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  regrets  the 
continued  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  satisfaction  w'ith  which  his 
Majesty  contemplates  the  increasing  ac¬ 
tivity  which  per\'ades  the  manufacturing 
tlistricts,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of 
our  commerce,  in  most  of  its  principal 
branches,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  con¬ 
fident  |>ersuasion,  that  the  progressive  jux). 
sperity  of  so  many  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  that  great  inte¬ 
rest,  which  is  the  most  im{X)rtant  of  them 
all.” 

Tlie  address  w  as  moved  by  the  Flarl  of 
Morley,  and  seconded  by  the  Earl  of 
Mayo.  Karl  Stanho])e  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  pledging  the  house  to  an  early  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  causes  of  the  public  dis¬ 
tress,  with  a  view’  to  its  relief,  which,  after 
a  short  discussion,  was  lost,  on  a  division 
of  62  to  % 

FcK  17.— Ivord  Stowell  (late  Sir  Wm. 
Scott)  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  for  the  revision  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Marriage  Laws,  which  was 
agreed  to.  The  Marquis  of  I.ansdowne 
adverted  to  the  often  discussed  Austrian 
IxKin,  and  asked  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
whether  any  negotiation  had  been  lately 
entered  into  with  Austna  respecting  the 
advanced  to  that  country  many  years 
ago  by  England?  The  Noble  Earl  an. 
swered,  that  the  English  Government  had 


this  debt,  and  that  a  principle  of  arranii- 
ment  for  the  pur]x>sc  had  been  agrml  iu 
by  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

Feb,  19.— The  Archbishop  of  Caaier. 
bury  brought  in  a  Bill  for  legalizing  cer. 
tain  marriages  u'hich  had  taken  place  un- 
der  licenses  granted  by  surrogates  after 
the  passing  of  the  late  Marriage  Act,  ami 
which  act  had  deprived  them  of  ihcir  ju¬ 
risdiction  ;  but  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  had  been  brought  into  operation, 
the  surrogates  in  distant  jiarts  of  the  coun- 
try  were  not  aw’are  of  the  manner  in  w  hich 
their  jurisdiction  was  affected. 

Feb,  2i.— The  Earl  of  Liver|X)ol.  in 
answ  er  to  a  question  of  the  Marquis  of 
1  .ansdowiic,  declared  that  the  Cabine  t  a  as 
pledged  to  no  peculiar  line  of  policj',  nor 
would  the  King’s  Government  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  precluding  themselves  from  a- 
dopting  any  measures  the  honour  and 
character’of  the  country  may  demand  in 
the  present  crisis. 

House  of  Commons — Fch.  5.— I'n- 
on  the  return  of  the  Si>eakcr  and  other 
Members  from  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
speech  from  the  throne  w’as  read  by  the 
clerk,  when  the  customary  address  was 
movc^  by  Mr  Childc,  and  seconded  by 
Mr  Wildman.  Sir  .loseph  York  sjxvke 
with  great  w’armth  and  energy  upm 
the  atrocious  designs  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  as  illustrated  in  the  threats  against 
Spain.  He  w’as  followed  by  Mr  Brougham, 
who,  expressing  his  cordial  appnibation 
of  the  course  of  foreign  ]X)licy  adopted 
by  Ministers,  pronounced  a  masterly  in¬ 
vective  against  the  desjxits  who  have 
leagued  on  the  Continent  for  the  extir|)a- 
tion  of  liberty.  The  hypocritical  profes¬ 
sions  of  the  Verona  Manifesto,  compatvd 
W’ith  the  domestic  enormities  of  its  au¬ 
thors,— the  inconsistency  of  their  charge** 
against  the  Spanish  Constitution,  with 
their  former  acknowledgment, — ina  word, 
the  w’hole  medley  of  mean  intrigue.  pal^T 
cant,  and  arrogant  pretension,  worthy 

**  Of  Courts,  where  Princes  cancel  Itoture* 

And  declarations  which  themselw  do  rtrsw ; 
Where  diildien  use  their  parents  tti  , 

And  gnaw  their  ways,  like  tigers,  to  the  1  nrow, 

as  Dryden  almost  prophetically  descnl>e^ 
them,  afforded  Mr  Brougham  an  ®P1^' 
tunity  for  a  happy  display  of  that  talent 
for  sarcasm  in  w’hich  he  stands  unri^^ 
led.  Mr  Brougham’s  speech  caniKd 
read  too  often.  After  Sir  F.  Burdett 
said  a  few  words,  Mr  Peel  declared  * 
satisfaction  at  the  unanimous  approl****’ 
which  the  foreign  policy  of  t^ 
ment  appeared  to  have  obtained ;  * 

admitting  a  general  concurrence  with 
Brougham’s  view’s,  he  ‘^^****^J'**J[[t 
gret  at  the  hard  language  in  wKkfl 


been  pressing  Austria  for  the  |iayment  of  Gentleman  thought  fit  to  speak  of 
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,it  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain  :  particu¬ 
larly  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whom  Mr 
IVtl  endeavoured  to  exculpate  from  the 
charge  of  meditating  the  occu|>ation  of 
Turkey.  Mr  Peel  repeated  the  assurance 
Ifivcn  in  the  other  House,  by  the  Earl  of 
Liver|»ool,that  Ministers  are  still  not  w  ith- 
uut  a  hope  that  |)cace  may  be  preserved ; 
And  communicated  the  imijortant  fact, 
that  the  reduction  of  taxation,  designed 
bv  Ministers,  will  be  directed  to  a  dimi¬ 
nution,  or  total  remission,  of  the  Assess¬ 
ed  uxe&  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and  Mr 
Denman  went  over  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  Mr  Brougham ;  and  the  Ad¬ 
dress  was  carried  unanimously. 

/-'fA,  5. — Dr  Philliinore  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  New  Marriage  Act.  The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  said  that  his  purpose 
«^as  to  relieve  the  Act  of  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  the  clauses  by  which  the 
original  Bill  was  deformed  and  encumber¬ 
ed  after  it  got  into  the  House  of  Lords. 

Fd.  10.— Sir  H.  Parnell  presented  a 
jKlition  from  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
Queen’s  County  in  Ireland,  prying  that 
the  House  would  take  into  consideration 
the  Irish  Tithe  system.  The  Hon.  Baro¬ 
net,  Colonel  Trench,  Mr  V.  Fitzgerald, 
and  Mr  S.  Uice,  earnestly  urged  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  decisive  change  in  the 
f  mode  of  providing  for  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  and  Mr  Goulburn  and 
Mr  Peel  announced,  that  it  was  intended 
by  Government  to  propose  a  practical 
measure  for  the  commutation  of  Tithe  in 
Ireland,  before  the  lapse  of  a  week.  This 
explanation  seemed  to  give  gcncTcil  satis¬ 
faction. 

tdi,  12__Mr  Wallace  moved  the  re- 
rival  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Trade, 
on  which  occasion  he  submitted  an  able 
expote  of  the  improved  state  of  British 
^mmerce;  to  which  he  truly  said  the 
Agricultural  Interest  might  confidently 
oo  •  for  an  alleviation  of  their  sufierings, 
fh*.  themselves.  When 

Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  had 
^mcluded,  Mr  Baring,  Mr  Ricardo,  Mr 
uttCTwoith,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  Mr  Hume, 
^  ‘'*5  Canning,  offered  their  testimony 

in  ^  services  rendered  by  him 

D*  during  his  Presidency  at 

Trade,  and  expressed  their 
whir*,  retiring  from  it— a  feeling 
into-  ^  echoed  by  the  commercial 
Great  Britain. 

ihv  y  Lethbridge  questioned 

of  ^  nature  and  extent 

‘end  proi>oscd  to  cx- 

‘'oontrv  "Jf  agriculture  of  the 

Iv  •  ’  ^  anning  justly  and  candid- 

Kiiw  ***’^‘“*"’B‘dgmcnt  of  the 

■>  ^  •  peerh,  that  “  the  agricultural  in- 
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tcrest  is  the  first  interest  of  the  country.” 
He  admitted  and  lamented  its  depression, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  its  relief  more  than  a 
remission  of  taxes. 

I'ch.  19.— Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  Royal  Burghs  in  Scot¬ 
land,  specifying  the  number  of  the  Town 
Council,  distinguishing  those  who  held 
projKTty  in  the  Burgh,  and  those  who 
were  resident, — which  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  Hume  moved  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  the  apix)intmcnt  of  Lord  Beresford 
to  the  oliice  of  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  He  was  answered  by  Mr 
Ward  and  Mr  Canning,  who  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  the  office  was  no  sinecure, 
but  a  situation  so  laborious,  that  Lords 
Ho)>etoun  and  Hill  had  refused  it  on 
that  account.  Mr  Hume’s  resolution  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  127. 

Feb.  20. — Lord  John  Russel  moved 
“  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the 
House  to  ascertain  the  right  of  voting, 
and  the  number  of  voters  sending  Mem¬ 
bers  to  Parliament  in  every  Borough  of 
England  and  Wales.”  Mr  Canning  op¬ 
posed  the  motion  for  two  rca.sons ;  first, 
that  to  grant  it  would  be  injuriously  and 
unnecessarily  to  cxpo.se  the  charters  of 
many  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  ;  second¬ 
ly,  because  the  apix)intment  of  such  u 
Committee  would  have  the  effect  of  raising 
a  prejudice  very  far  beyond  what  the 
noble  Lord,  in  iverfect  candour,  stated  to 
be  his  intention,  but  what  in  his  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary 
knew,  must  be  its  result.  IVIr  C.  conclu¬ 
ded  by  saying,  ”  The  question  before  the 
House  was  one  of  perfect  indifference, 
personally,  to  himself,  and  to  every  other 
member  of  the  House :  its  impracticability 
and  its  usefulness  were  the  sole  grounds 
of  his  opposition.  The  discussion  was 
not  very  protracted,  and,  upon  a  division, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  3b. 
There  were  only  218  Members  in  the 
House. 

Feb.  21.— Mr  Robinson,  the  new  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opened  his  plan 
of  Finance  for  the  year,  from  which  it 
appears,  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  re¬ 
venue  in  1822,  amounting  to  more  than 
seven  millions  sterling :  five  of  these  arc 
to  go  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  : 
the  remainder  to  be  given  to  the  public 
in  E  large  remission  of  taxes.  The  Win¬ 
dow  Tax  is  to  be  reduced  one  half  on 
houses,  and  shops  to  be  wholly  exempt¬ 
ed.  The  Duties  on  a  certain  class  of 
Male  Servants,  those  on  occasional  Gar¬ 
deners,  those  on  the  lower  Taxed  Carts, 
and  those  on  Ponies  under  thirteen  Iiand.s 
high, ‘arc  to  he  altogether  repealed ;  and, 
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disas-  the  Exchequer  stated,  that,  from  the  same 
\sses-  cause  whieh  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was 
1  that  his  intention  to  extend  to  Scotland  a  si. 
rcduc-  railar  reduction  on  spirits  distilled  there 
as  he  had  proposed  for  Ireland. 

Fch,  26.— Mr  Whitmore  made  a  mo. 
ISO  000  adoption  of  a  new  sjstem  of 

’  Corn  Laws,  which  w'as  resisted  bv  Mr 
S7,200  Huskisson,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre. 
sent  was  not  the  fit  moment  for  agita. 
P^K)  ting  that  question.  The  motion  was  ne. 

4  4ii0  by  a  majority  of  78  to  35. 

Fch.  27. — Lord  A.  Hamilton  moved 
for  certain  papers  relative  to  the  deter.. 
.227,180  lh)wring  by  the  French  (io. 

vernment ;  \vhen  Mr  Canning  proved  to 
nriT,  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that  cverv 

,2(i.),000  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

l.w./ioo  thing  had  been  done  that  (.overnnunt 
PS,o.'>o  could  do  to  obtain  justice  for  that  indi. 

vidual,  according  to  the  laws  of  France. 
l7»d.TO  The  motion  was  in  consequence  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Feb.  28 _ Mr  Brougham  put  a  ques¬ 

tion  to  Mr  Canning,  with  respect  to  the 
colour  given  to  the  Foreign  policy  of  the 
British  Ministry  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s 
speech,  q;id  more  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  quotation  given  in  that  sjieeth 
from  a  Note,  said  to  have  lieen  written 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Aftairs,  Afr  Canning  replied,  that  the 
extracts  were  not  fairlv  eiven :  that  they 


3.  Ocitjiiiicrial  gardeners _ _ 

4.  T^-carU,  laying  t!ic  lower  duty  of 

5.  Poiii<*s  under  1."  I'-ands  high,  ci.iploywi 

iwrlly  in  agriculture  or  in  trade-...— 
6.  llorscK  einploye<.t  by  small  fanners, 
also  engaged  In  trade.. - - - 


Totally  rei>ealeil— 

TAXES  UEDUCED. 

Half  the  tax  on  windows—. _ 

• - male  servants—.— 


— — - four-wheel  earriagt's— . 

■■  two- wheel  carriages— 

- higher  duty  on  tax  carts.. 

— - - horses,  except  those  on 

whieti  the  duty  is  wholly  rejKjaled, 


Total  rciluct  ion  from  these  taxes-.— 

Add  taxes  totally  redueetL-....-..,...  — .  227,180 


Total  mluction. 


1,450 

estimate  for  the  YEAH  1823,  had 

THERE  BEEN  NO  REDUCTION. 

<'ustonas _ iMi^.SOO.Ono 

lb, 0(H), 000 
6,60O,(KH) 
1,400,(KH) 
7,1(K),01K) 
ti(X),000 


PostrOtfiuc. 


Other  branch* 


Total  Income _ _ 

Trustees  of  Naval  and  Military  I’en- 


£.57,050,000 

Expenditure,  including  charge  fox 

Naval  and  Military  Pensions.—  4P,S.i2,78(> 
Surplus...—.—..—.—.-  7,1P8,(HH) 

Taxes  reduced——..—  2,5(>0,(M)0 

Pinking  Fund - — ..-£.1,S5S.r.OO 

The  house  duty,  amounlingto  1,256,000/, 
ia  to  remain  without  diminutioni 

Fch.  24.— Sir  Rolvert  Wilson  took  the 
opportunity  afiorded  by  the  presentation 
of  a  Petition  for  tlie  Repeal  of  the  Fo- 
rei^  Inlistment  Law,  to  compliment  the 
Ministry  upon  the  liberal  policy  which 
they  bad  adopted  with  respect  to  foreign 
|N)litics.  Mr  Hobhousc  joined  in  the 
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llJ. _ The  weather. — The  present  win¬ 

ter,  wliich  we  trust  has  now  abated  its 
rigour,  has  been  without  a  parallel  for 
severity  since  that  of  17UI-5.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  frosts  set  in 
steady,  and  allbrded  ample  scoik*  for  the 
healthful  exercises  of  curling  and  skat¬ 
ing.  Oil  the  13th  January,  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  commenced,  which  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  caused  a  slight  inter¬ 
ruption  to  travelling  ;  but  as  it  had  not 
drifted,  the  roads  were  the  sooner  ren¬ 
dered  passable.  A  thaw,  which  begun  on 
the  27th,  soon  cleared  the  ground  of  its 
ineunibrance,  and  nature  was  beginning 
to  resume  its  usual  appearance,  when 
on  Saturday  the  1st  instant,  the  storm 
recoin nieneed,  witli  redoubled  severity. 
Tlie  wind  blew  violently  from  the  N.  E. 
and  tlie  snow  fell  thick  for  three  days  and 
nights  without  intermission.  In  many 
places  throughout  the  country  it  was 
hlinvn  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feel ;  and  the  intercourse  between 
towns  was,  in  consetiucncc,  for  a  time  to- 
lully  suspended.  On  the  9th,  seven  Lon¬ 
don  mails,  six  north,  and  five  Carlisle, 
"ere  due  at  the  Edinburgh  Post-office, 
fhi  the  12th,  nine  mails  were  due  from 
tlu;  north.  About  mid-day  on  the  9th, 
the  weather  changed  to  a  thaw,  and  has 
since  continued  so,  that  most  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  mails  have  now  arrived.  The  frost, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  was 
frequently  intense.  In  Edinburgh,  the 
cold  was  not  at  any  time  lower  than  1 4 
degra's  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  at  Glasgow, 
on  the  (jtli,  it  fell  to  1  degree  below  zero  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  at  Kothiemurchus, 
in  Inverness-shire,  it  was  15  degrees  bc- 
ow  Zero.  At  llaith,  in  Fifeshire,  the 
thermometer,  on  the  5th,  fell  to  7  degrees 
ahrenheit.  At  Coul,  in  Ross- shire,  it 
"as  so  low  as  3  degrees.  The  storm  was 
general  throughout  Scotland,  particularly 
on  the  east  coasts,  where  the  gale  of  the 
2d,  and  3d,  was  productive  of  much 
^  the  shipping.  Upwards  of 
ZfJO  vessels  found  shelter  in  the  Frith  of 
orth,  above  Queensferry.  The  snow 
never  so  deep  on  the  west  roads ; 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Highland 
from  Perth  to  Inverness  was  scarce- 
/  ‘’■'cr  a  day  impassable  to  foot  travcl- 
crs.  Since  the  storm  abated,  we  have 
^'’’<^•‘^1  individuals  having  pe¬ 
el?  >  country  ;  and  as  the  snow 

i  :  A  casualties  of  this 

^  must  Ik;  discovered. 

^'•cifO/d.^Thc  Atlorney-Gcncral  of  Ire¬ 


land  has  been  again  baffied  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  convict  the  rioters  who  insulted 
the  I.ord  Lieutenant  in  the  Theatre  at 
Dublin.  The  trial,  all  the  accused  being 
arraigned  together,  commenced  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  inst.  and  lasted  until  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th.  Evidence  was  pro¬ 
duced,  on  the  jxirt  of  the  Crown,  proving 
tliat  tickets  had  been  purchased,  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  certain  Orange  Lodges,  to  ad¬ 
mit  some  of  the  poorer  members  into  the 
Theatre  to  ‘•‘  hiss  and  groan”  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  I.ord  Lieutenant,  and  to 
make  outcries  for  the  Protestant  ascen¬ 
dency.  The  principal  witness  to  this  part 
of  the  case  was  George  Atkinson,  a  mom- 
l>er  of  an  Orange  Lodge.  Various  other 
witnesses  proved  the  activity  of  the  tra¬ 
versers,  in  the  Theatre,  u  ith  the  exception 
of  Forbes,  against  whom  the  Attorney- 
General  gave  up  the  cause.  The  other 
parties  were  eloquently  defended  by  their 
respective  counsel.  The  jury  retired  at 
three  o’clock,  on  Friday  the  7th,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  consultation  till  ten  o’clock, 
when  being  unable  to  agree  iqion  their 
verdict,  they  were  hx^ked  up  for  the  night, 
and  the  Court  adjourned  till  ten  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  They  were  then  brought 
into  court,  and  still  not  having  agreed, 
they  were  askcxl  if  their  difference  arose 
cn  any  point  of  law  ?  To  which  they  re¬ 
plied  in  the  negative.  They  were  then 
ordered  back  to  their  room,  where  they 
were  kept  till  past  twelve  o’clock,  when, 
at  the  instance  of  the  court,  the  Attorney- 
General  consented  to  their  being  dischar¬ 
ged  without  returning  a  verdict.  The 
Learned  Gentleman  intimated  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  bringing  forward  the  business  next 
term,  for  the  third  time. 

Uhl sphe mans  Libels.  In  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench,  on  the  4th  instant,  the 
Solicitor-General  ])raycd  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  on  William  Tonbridge,  for 
publishing  scandalous  and  blasphemous 
libels  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  contained  in  Palmer’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Nature.  The  defendant,  in  a 
lengthened  defence,  denied  the  power  of 
the  Court  to  decide  on  the  case.  He  a- 
vowed  himself  an  heretic.  Mr  .Justice 
Bayley  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  that  the  defendant  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years,  pay  a  fine  to  the  King  ot 
XMOO,  be  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be 
paid,  and  find  sureties  for  five  years, 
himself  in  £.100,  and  two  surctiw  in 
£.50  cach.-^Mr  (Jurncy  moved  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  on  Su.'-ttnnah  Wright, 


:J71  — lit  Ui&k  LhruuicLc.  Marcli 

ojid  Justice  Biiylcy  adjudged  her  to  eigh*  caled,  a  number  of  workincii  were  cm. 
teen  months  iinpriiionincnt ;  to  pay  a  fine  ployed,  and  carts  and  horses  procured, 
of  XMOf),  and  lind  sureties  for  live  years,  Before  one  o'clock,  the  voice  of  a  woman 

htTself  in  XMOO,  and  two  in  X'.5()  each.  was  heard  under  jiart  of  the  rum.s,  which 

I  Abel. — On  the  1 1th,  in  the  Court  of  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  approiith,  aiul 
King's  Bench,  the  Solicitor-Ciencrul  inov-  this  was  a  period  of  great  anxiety  toever) 
id  for  leave  to  tile  a  criminal  information  iierson  concerned.  At  length  John  I„ovc, 
against  Mr  Barry  O'Meara,  for  certain  li-  acar|x:ntcr  w’ith  Messrs  Scott  iuid  Grieve, 
bels  on  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Major-Gene-  courageously  w'ent  in  quest  of  the  wo. 

ral  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  late  Go-  man,  whom  he  found  in  a  space  just 

vemor  of  St.  Helena. — The  application  large  enough  to  contain  her,  with  one  of 

was  made  on  the  affidavits  of  Sir  Hudson  her  arms  jammed  in  between  two  piecc> 

Ix)w  e  and  others.  The  libels  were  con-  of  w'ood.  A  glass  of  w'ater  having  lieen 

tained  in  two  volumes  of  the  last  edition  handed  to  her,  as  she  was  faint,  Love  pro¬ 
of  a  work  published  by  Mr  O'Meara,  un-  cured  a  saw,  and  after  an  hour’s  hard  la- 
der  the  title  of  “  A  Voice  from  St  He-  hour,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  her  from 
lena ;  or,  Na|K)leon  in  Exile.”  The  Lord  her  perilous  situation,  a  little  after  two 
('hief  justice  granted  a  conditional  rule  to  o'clock,  when  she  proved  to  be  a  girl  of 
shew  cause.  the  name  of  Mary  Hamilton,  servant  to 

Jievcntu.—Xn  official  statement  of  the  one  of  the  families  ;  she  was  conveyed  to 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  is  doing  well, 

year  ending  Jan.  5,  1823,  has  just  been  though  her  arm  was  broken.  Yesterday 

{mblished,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com-  a  man  of  the  name  of  Turnbull,  who  was 

rnuns.  It  apjiears  that  the  total  amount  unscrewing  a  bed  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 

of  income  paid  into  the  Excheijucr  during  dent,  was  found  dead  among  the  rulibisli, 
the  year,  w  as  £.54,414,630  Is.  34d.  of  w  ith  the  bed -key  firmly  grasped  in  his 
which  £.53,642,967  19s.  3d.  was  ordi-  hand. 

nary  revenue.  The  total  expenditure  PostJwrse  duly, — On  the  17th  inst. 
for  the  year  was  £.49,499,130  Is.  7d.  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  determined 

leaving  a  surplus  of  income  over  the  ex-  that  horses  let  by  the  day  for  the  health, 

t>eoditurcof  £.4,915,410  19s.  lO^d.  It  recreation,  or  pleasure  of  the  rider,  arc 
farther  ap]K‘ars,  that  the  nett  produce  of  not  liable  to  the  post-horse  duty,  as  they 
the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  cannot  be  considered  horses  let  for  traxtb 
ending  5th  Jan.  1822,  w  as  £.50,955,671,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes 

and  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January  28. — Execution. — On  Wednesday  mor* 

1823,  £50,  i  19,513 ;  while  that  of  Ire-  ning,  William  Macintyre  was  cxex'utcd 
huid,  for  the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  at  Edinburgh  for  breaking  into  Brachouse, 
1822,  was  £.3,399,923;  ending  5tli  Ja-  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lothian  Koad. 
iiuary  1823,  £.3,990,973.  The  w  hole  Before  ascending  the  drop,  he  went  forw  ard 
sum  levied  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and  address* 
licing  less  by  £.1,145,118  for  the  year  ed  a  few'  words  to  the  crowd,  acknow- 
ctuiing  5tli  January  1823,  than  that  for  lodging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  and 
the  year  erxling  5th  January  1823.  warning  all  against  breaking  the  Siibbatli- 

— Fall  of  Gibson's  Enid,  Glasf^oic,  day,  drinking,  and  keeping  bad  company. 
—A  great  |H)rt ion  of  that  large  tenement,  whether  male  or  female,  and  declared 
live  stories  Itigli,  besides  the  garrets,  situ-  that  he  died  justly  for  breaking  the  laws 
ated  in  Saltmarket-Stiect,  and  on  the  of  his  country. 

noith-east  corner  of  Prince' s-Strect,  know  n  Shocking  Cotof  This  morninc. 

by  the  name  of  Gibson’s  Land,  fell  on  a  fine  boy,  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
Sunday  morning,  the  16tli  instant,  from  discovered  in  the  kitchen  of  his  father  s 

top  to  bottom,  with  a  tremendous  cnish.  house,  in  Edinburgh,  suspended  by  a  stna 

4  or  some  tiiiK*  yiast,  susjiicions  were  eu-  cord,  w’hich  he  had  fastened  round  his 
tertained  that  it  w  as  not  in  a  suilicicnt  nock.  The  event  was  almost  immediati  y 
state;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  Dean  detected,  and  every  means  used  to  rcston 
of  Guild  ordered  tradesmen  to  inspect  animation,  but  without  effect.  cause 
the  prcuibes.  So  convinced  were  they  can  be  assigned  for  this distressingo^^j 
of  iu  insufficiciKy,  tlmt  it  was  condemn-  rence,  excepting  that  on  the 
ed ;  aud^no  time  w‘as  lost  in  giving  notice  day  he  had  gone,  without  the  knowl 
to  the  inhabitants  s|K*edily  to  remove  of  his  parents,  and  w  itnessed  the 
thcinaclveii ;  all  Saturday  the  inmates  tion  of  Macintyre — a  catastrophe  w  ic 
w  cre  busily  employed  carrying  away  their  seems  to  have  made  so  strong  an  *‘*’**!^^ 
property.  As  was  anticiiMtixl,  a  lilUe  sion  on  his  mind,  as  to  lead  to  anot  c 
uller  eight  o  clock  on  Sunday  morning,  equally  distressing, 
the  whole  tencnieiU  fell.  As  siKm  a?  Portugal  IPiwra,— A  Lisbon  l^P^ 

this  melancholy  di.-a&tcr  w.i'*  cximmuni-  cs  the  Pil^winc  as  an  lihciul  stattnut 
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wines  exported  from  falsely  and  nialiriously  hold  forih  the 

•  182*?.  It  may  pursuer  as  a  niadnian,  to  the  injury  and 

II?  uine-drinker,  damai'c  of  the  pursuer. — Tlic  Damages 
were  laid  at  X‘.50()0. 

Mr  Duncan  M‘Ncil  ojxincd  the  case 
for  the  pursuer,  and  called  several  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  what  took  place  at  the 
Pipe^  Pantheon  Kleeting,  and  also  to  prove,  that 
,  *  *  p  the  reflections  in  the  Scotsman  were  un* 

.  .  3  derstood,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

*  *  j  to  apply  to  Dr  Alton.  Mr  Jeffrey  ad- 

.  *.  1  dressed  the  .lury  for  the  defenders,  and 

called  several  witnesses.  Mr  Rolwrtson 
-On  the  19th  addressed  the  Jury,  in  reply,  for  the  pur¬ 
ges  for  libel,  suer,  when  the  Lonl  Chief  Commissioner 
Ham  Alton,  summed  up  the  case.  Ilis  Lordship  was 
Dters  of  the  of  opinion,  that  the  statement  complained 
►n  to  be  tried  of  had  rather  exceeded  the  lx)unds  of  free 
•mmissioner.  discussion,  though  there  w  ere  circumstan- 
ain  remarks  ces  in  the  case  which  should  incline  them 
ember  1820,  to  be  moderate  in  their  determination  of 
1821,  re-  damages.  Verdict  for  the  pursuer  on  all 
pursuer  at  a  the  issues — Damages  £.100. 
at  the  Pan-  High  Court  of  Justiciary. -^0\\  the 
on  the  16th  24th  instant,  William  Jackson,  and  Fdi- 
s  to  be  tried  zabeth  his  wnfe,  w'ere  accused  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Marion  Jackson,  the  mother  of  the 
r  part  of  cer-  former.  The  declaration  of  William  Jack- 
205th  num-  stated,  that  he  returnetl  home  to  his 

and  concern-  house  in  Haddington,  after  having  been 
iblished  with  drinking  at  the  public-house ;  and  that  he 
pursuer,  and  proceeded  to  the  chimney-piece,  and  took 
laniac  or  as  some  money  therefrom,  saying  he  was 
:d  and  Ix^ast-  more  drink.  His  wife  took 

jvel  of  black-  money  from  him,  and  they  quarrcUcil ; 
:om  nothing,  declarent  said  that  he  knew’  no  more 

“  it  promised  alwut  the  matter,  than  that  he  found 
unmanly  re-  idmself  in  custody  the  next  morning ; 
courts  degra-  knew  not  why,  until  he  was  in- 

jr  w  ho  is  ca-  fonned. 

ig,  and  trea-  declaration  of  the  femaic  prisoner 

o  become  an  stated,  that  her  husband  having  come  in, 
as  character  taken  two  shillings  off  the  mantle- 

vardice  from  piece,  she  took  the  two  shillings  from 

jury  and  da-  •  w  hereupon;  he  [took  up  a  hammer, 

w'ith  w’hich  she  had  been  breaking  coals, 
and  flung  it  at  her  ;  but  w  itness  stooping, 
hammer  {lassed  over  her  head,  and 
n  the  *09th  where.  She  then  picked 

’  up  a  besom,  and  flung  it  at  her  husband, 

w  ere  mail-  going  out ;  he  returned,  and 

B  pursuer,  or  g^^uck  her  with  the  besom  on  the  head, 
old  forth  the  broke  it  (whether  the  besom  or  the 

on,  who  con-  know)  in  two  places — 

Jditablc  and  afterwards  discovered  the  hammer 

surgeon  who  lying  upon  the  deceased’s  bed,  and  that 
in  M  degra-  deceased  w’as  cut.  She 

brfeit  public  called  in  assistance.  Never  had  any 

unage  of  the  quarrel  wfth  the  deceased,  who  had  been 
for  a  long  time  confined  to  her  bed  afflict- 
or  any  part  ed  with  the  palsy.  Several  witnesses 
»  the  212th  were  examined  who  had  been  in  the  house 
of  and  con-  immediately  after  the  deed,  but  none  of 
B  maliciously  them  saw  it  done.  The  .Jury,  in  conse- 
0  injure,  or  quence,  returned  a  verdict  of  Hof  profxrn^ 


Ojvirto  during  the  year' 
insble  some  calculating 
while  over  his  bottle  of  Port,  to  estimate 
the  [Trobabilitics  of  its  having  never  been 
,»ut  of  Knglnnd : — 

rijics.  I 

Sweden 
Leghorn 
Tnwte 
(ienoa 
Hassia 
F'rance 


Lmtlanil  and  ita 
lU'jiciidmcies 
U?mimiyh  . 
UelLukl 

siulh  America 
iK-nmark 
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and  the  prisoners  were  dismissed  with  a 
projxT  admonition. 

2S. —  The  Porlsmouth  Gac.— On  Mon¬ 
day  the  10th  instant,  the  five  Commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
under  a  Commission  Dr  Lunaiico  InquU 
reiido^  met  at  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Free¬ 
masons'  Tavern,  and  a  .lurj',  consisting  of 
twenty-four  of  the  most  respectable  free¬ 
holders  in  the  county,  were  sworn,  to  in- 
c|uire  whether  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth 
was  in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  conduct  his 
own  affairs  ?  Mr  Wetherell,  Mr  Denman, 
and  Mr  Brougham,  with  two  other  bar¬ 
risters,  attended  to  conduct  the  inquiry 
on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Newton  Fellowes. 
Mr  Serjeant  Pell,  and  four  other  barris¬ 
ters,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Countess 
*»f  Portsmouth.  The  proceedings  closed 
this  day,  being  the  I7ih  of  the  sitting. 
Mr  (Commissioner  Trmver  charged  the 
Jurv'.  He  observed  u|X)n  the  law’  of  the 
case,  that  it  had  been  stated,  that  they 
must  find  whether  the  Karl,  the  subject 
of  the  inquisition,  w’as  a  lunatic  or  not. 
But  this  was  a  mistake  ;  the  Jury  were 
not  lK>und  so  to  find  their  verdict,  or  to 
find  it  (as  had  been  represented)  in  the 
express  words  of  the  Commission,  or  in 
any  technical  terras.  All  the  Jury  had 
to  consider  was,  whether  or  not  Lord 
Portsmouth  w'as  in  an  unsound  state  of 
mind,  80  as  to  be  inca])able  of  managing 
his  own  affairs. 


The  Jury  retired,  and  deliberated  u\h 
w’ards  of  an  hour. 

Upon  their  return,  which  was  at  a  quar.  ' 
ter  past  seven,  their  names  were  called 
over,  and  Lord  John  Fitzroy,  addressinj^ 
his  brethren,  said, 

‘‘  Gentlemen,  as  many  of  you  as  are  of 
opinion  that  John  Charles  Earl  of  Tort, 
mouth  is*  of  unsound  mind  and  condi. 
tion,  and  incapable  of  managing  himself 
and  his  aflairs,  signify  the  same  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  your  hands.” 

The  Jurors  then  all  held  up  thtir 
hands. 

The  Foreman  then  said  to  them— 

“  (ientleman,  as  many  of  you  as  are 
of  opinion  that  John  Charles,  I'Carl  of 
Portsmouth  has  been  of  unsound  mind 
and  condition  since  the  1st  of  .J;muary 
1B09,  signify  the  same  by  holding  up 
your  hands.” 

The  Jurors  then  all  held  up  their 
hands. 

The  Commissioner  Trow’er  then  men- 
tioned  to  the  Jury,  that  as  they  had  heard 
no  evidence  as  to  the  question  who  was 
next  heir  to  the  title  and  estates,  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  their  verdict  w  ords 
to  that  effect. 

The  Jury  agreed,  and  the  verdict  was 
drawn  up  in  a  legal  form,  signed  by  each 
of  the  Jurors,  and  handed  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  be  delivered  to  the  Cord 
Chancellor. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


1.  CIVIL. 

Jan.  51 T— Rlfila  Hon.  John  Frederick  Robinson 
to  be  t’hani'ellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Feb.  l;—riir  Henry  Wellesley,  R.G.C.B.  to  be 
Ambn«Mulor  to  the  Court  of  Ruasin. 

The  FUiri  of  ClanwiUiara  to  be  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Prussia. 

Feb.  fl— Henrv  W'atkin  Williams  Wvnn,  Esq. 

he  Ambassartfff  to  the  Court  of  WurtwnherR. 

ITurlos  Rlrhani  Vaughan,  Es<i.  to  be  Ambassa- 
fior  to  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

'Hie  H<m.  Algernon  Petr>’  to  be  Secretar\’  of 
L4»tion  at  Parrs. 

Gibbs  Crawford  Antreibus,  Esq.  to  be  Secrctarv 
of  Lec^ on  at  Turin. 

^  iiiiant  Jolm  ('mabie,  EIsq.  to  be  Secretary  of 
f-^titm  in  SwitrerlarKl. 

j  Bon.  Nicholas  Vans!  t  tart  creat- 

ed  Baron  Bexley,  of  Bexlev  in  Kent. 

— The  Marquis  of  Twee»bile  to  be  Ix>rJ 
uicuh-nant  of  the  county  of  h^ast  Ixrthian. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Mr  John  Clark  deeted  Minister  of 
of  Ease,  t^.mongate,  Edinburgh. 

-k-— Mr  W  aller  Scott  called  U>  the  United 
Awmaate  0  ongregatiaii  of  .fohnshaven. 

la— Mr  Jo«j|»h  Hay  called  to  the  First  United 
Aa«Mte  OMffregRthrn  of  Arbrocth. 

11^.  Mr  na\iil  Smith  tailed  tothe  United  Associate 
CWvrrcgation  of  bifnrar. 

..Tiir  ?h^l! 


III.  military _ FOR  FEBBUARV. 

Brevet  Cant.  Fraser,  h.  p.  8  Hr.  Acting 
I'apt.  Local  Rank  of  Maj.  at  l 
Depot,  Maidstone  only, 
periotl  of  his  being  »o 

R.  11.  Gds.  Lieut.  Smith,  from  Coldst  ^ 
by  purrh.  vice  Jebb,  ret  S 
1  Dr.  Gds.  Comet  Martin,  Lieut  by  purer. 

Ilamill,  2W.  I.R.  ^  T 

Sir  (}.  Aylmer,  Bt  Cor.  by 
7  Lieut,  Gen.  Sir  R.  Bolton.  K.C.H. 

15  Dr.  CoL  sice  Gen.  ^ 

•ii  Dw. 

15  Dr.  Lieut  Kdso,  from  8  Dr*  Lieut.  ^ 
Pott,  dead  ^  ..,1, 

14  Lieut  Parry,  Cajd  by  purch.  ' 

Clarence,  1  W.  1.  U*  ,  ‘ 
Comet  Sir  K.  A.  Jackson.  Bt 

r<wnet  bllpin,  from  h.  p* 
purch.  ,  _  _ 

17  Lieut  Cockburn,  from  lo  Di* 

purch.  vice  Wayth,  ret  - 

1  F.  Gent.  Cadet  J.  Ogiluo. 

C-oll.  Ens.  ,,  ^  Viii- 

Lieut  Connel,  from  Cl  1. 


vice  Mackenzie,  h.  p.  7  E; 


2  Jsfl.  P-' 


13 


Lieut  Fenton,  Adj.  ▼><* 

Gent  Cadet  T.  BUckweii. 

Colt  En».  .  .  tW 

Bt  Ma).  Defirard,  M?}*  by 


Beck,  ret 


Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Capt  Jebb,  R.  H.  Gtls. 

— ~  Mercer,  1  W.  I.  R. 

Lieut.  Ferricr,  57  F. 

Deaths. 

FielJ  Marshal,  Marquis  of  Drwbeda,  K.  St 
late  ColMiel  of  lo  Hussars,  Dublin 

23  Dec.  18«. 

Lieut  Gen.  Tipping,  Paris  7  Jan.  1813; 

Col.  Sir  J.  Wardiaw,  Bt  late  of  4  W.  I.  R.  Dun¬ 
fermline,  N.  B.  1  Jaiu 

Lieut  Col.  Temple,  h.  p.  87  F.  London  20  Jan. 
.Major  Blakeney,  66  F.  Cheltenham  7  Jan. 

- Skyring,  Royal  Art  Gibraltar  6  Dec.  1822. 

- —  Alms,  Royal  Art  Jersey  29  dOir 

Capt  Cavanagh,  87  F.  Bengal  18  .May. 

- -  Muwatt,  Barr.  Mast  at  Romford 

11  Jan.  1823. 

— “ —  Young,  h.  p.  Adj.  So.  Hants  Mil.  Southamp¬ 
ton  2  Jau. 

- Lloyd,  h.  p.  Ill  F.  Kensington  7  do. 

Lieut  Lamphier,  13  F.  Chatham  6  Jan. 

- Simmons,  34  F.  Madias  2  Aug.  1822. 

- - Hon.  W.  Home,  41  F.  Madras  23  July. 

—  M’orsley,  89  F.  Isle  of  Wight  20  Jan.  Ib23.» 
- AVatson,  h.  p.  24  Dr.  India 

- Brownsmith,  h.  p.  6  F.  Contances,  Nor¬ 
mandy  1  Nov.  1822. 

- Lawrence,  h.  p.  56  F.  Eltliam,  Kent 

23  Nov. 

'  ■■  —  Brown,  h.  p.  60  F.  Diss,  Norfolk  28  do. 

- -  Cowen,  h.  p.79  F.  Clara,  J^ing’s  Countv 

8  Jan.  1823. 

— '  Isles,  h.  p.  86  F.  St  Andrew’s,  Auckland, 
Durliam  10  Dec.  1822. 

—  . Thompson,  late  Horse  Gren.  Gds. 

19  April. 

—  Ewart,  h.  p.  1  F.  Limerick,  Ireland 

29  July  1821. 

Ensign  Burbridge,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  Hampshire. 

30  Nov.  1822. 

Quart.  Mast  Cowper,  h.  p.  10  Dr.  London 

19  Jan.  1823. 

—I .  Heap,  h.  p.  Royal  Horse  Gds.  Aloes- 

ter,  Warwickshire  23  Dec.  1822. 

Medical  Department. 

Dep.  Insp.  Rose,  Ireland. 

Surg.  Dr  Wood,  Berwick. 

Assist  Surg.  Maxwell,  h.  p.  10  Vet  Bn, 

—  - Watkins,  late  7  Vet  Bn.  Wolver¬ 

hampton  3  Dec.  1822. 

Hos{).  Assist  Allan,  Sierra  I.eone  8  Aug. 

—  - Donaldson,  Sierra  Leone  12  Oct 

III.  MILITARY.— FOB  MARCH. 

Brevet  Capt  Gilland,  1  R.  Vet  Bn.  Maj.  in  the 
Army  18  Aug.  1819. 

- Lester,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  AcH.  to 

Cadets  at  Mil.  Seminary  at  Addis- 
combe,  local  rank  of  Capt.  while  so 
employed,  viceChaplui,  res,  Adi.  only 
23  Jan.  1823. 

13  Dr.  Comet  Ellis,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Cockbume,  17  Dr.  2o  Dec.  1822. 

R.  Sugden,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 
17  Lieut  Graham,  Capt  by  uurdu  vice 

Atkins,  ret  30  Jan.  1823. . 

Coldst  G.  Ens.  Rawdon,  from  79  F.  Ens.  and 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Smith,  Royal 
Horse  Gds.  do. 

Hon.  T.  yVshbumham,  Ena  Md  Lieut 
'  by  purch.  vice  Bowen,  55  F.  do. 

2F.  Ens.  Harvey,  Lieut  vice  M'Carthy,. 

dead  6  Feb. 

Ens.  Raitt  Ens.  do. 

15  N.  Suckling,  Ens.  ,  * 

55  G.  F.  Uorsford,  Ens.  vice  Lisan,  de^  . 

30  do. 

41  Lieut  Sargent,  from  89  F.  Lieut 

Waters,  n.  p.  83  F.  16  do. 

43  Capt  Le  Blanc,  MaJ.  by, 

Dalvell.  nrom.  31  Dec.  1822. 


in  Ens.  Langwerth,  from  67  F.  Lieut  vice 
Ihior,  dead  7  March  1822. 

M  Gent  Cadet  C.  Tobin,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  26  Dec. 

57  Ens.  Bainbridgc,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Ferrier,  ret  2  Jan.  1823. 

n  Gent  (  adet  W'.  Cockell,  from  R.  Mil. 
*'■  Coll.  Ens.  26  Dec.  1822. 

ei  Lieut  Campbell,  from  h.  p.  7  F.  Lieut 
V  ice  Connell,  Quart  Mast  1  F. 

2  Jan.  1823. 

77  Bt  Lieut  Col.  Maclaine,  Lieut,  Col. 
by  purch.  vice  Col.  Broomhead,  ret 
26  Dec.  1822. 
Capt.  Bradshaw,  Maj.  by  purch.  do. 
Lieut  Bowen,  Capt.  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Champaign,  Lirat  by  purch.  do. 
(lent  Cadet  P,  W.  A.  Bra<lshaw.  Ens. 
by  purch.  do. 

83  Eni  Vandeleur,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Omisby,  t'ape  (’orjvs  5  do. 

Edward,  l^rd  Croftou,  Ens.  by  purch. 

do. 

Sb  Lieut  Paris,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Nicklc, 
prom.  28  Nov. 

Ens.  Janline,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
R.  T.  Fletcher,  Eas.  bv  purch.  do. 
I  W.l.  It  Capt  Kenny,  from  2  W.  1.  R.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Mercer,  ret  19  Dec. 

i  Lieut  I  lamill,  from  1  I>r.  Gds.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Kenny  do. 

1  Ccyl.R.  Ens.  Braham,  late  of  83  F.  2d  Lieut 
vice  Basset,  dead  6  July. 

3  Vet  Ba.  Ens.  Lane,  from  h.  p.  25  F.  Ens.  vice 
Satchell,  Quart  Mast  25  Oct 

Ena  Freame,  from  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn, 
Ens.  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Assist  Surg.  Wharrie,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  Assist. 
Surg.  vice  Frank,  h.  p.  25  Dec.  1822. 

- Pardey,  from  h.  p.  62  F.  Assist  Surg. 

‘lo. 

H'v'p.  Assist  Butler,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist  vice 
Hnice,  h.  p.  Uo. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Churchill,  from  Gren.  Gds.  with 
Fapt  Maitland,  18  F. 

TTl - Jen  ois,  from  8  F.  with  Capt  Booth, 

r  • 

M*jor  (.armichael,  from  C  Dr.  Gds.  with  Bt  Lieut. 
Col.  Fite^Jlarence,  1  W.  I.  R. 

~  Hutchison,  from  47  F.  wim  Bt  Lieut  Col. 
"arren.OSF. 

^  p.*ff  F ^ 

Cspt  Humside,  from  13  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

^larke,h.i).  60F. 

®  Gd«*  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut, 
^lett,  h.  n.  9  Dr. 

jj^keogh,  from  1  F.  with  Lieut  Urquhart, 
^  Csin,  from  17  F.  with  Lieut  Keowen,  H 

P**  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

-  "tllsoiurt.  h.  p.  W.  I.  Rang. 

^  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 
Batson,  h.  p.  60  F. 

P*  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

—  2  Ceylon  R(». 

l^S  F  ’  Tudor,  h. 

'^nJ®^5^J*J«bfrom89  F.  with  Lieut  Hol- 
Blsndurd,  from  3  Dr.  with  Vet  Sunr. 


37S 


Rcfrisier.^^AppoinimeniSf  Promolions,  S^c, 


[March 


5! 


hi 


58 


tJ 


bC 


(;m.  R.  Earl  of  t'avan,  K.C.  from  58  F. 

I'd.  vice  (ien.  Lister,  dead  10  Feb. 
(^uart.  Mast.  Serj.  Hailes,  Quart  Mast 
\  iue  King,  dead  8  Aug.  18t?2. 

Lieut  Manililhon,  Capt.  bv  purch.  vice 
Blakeman,  ret  .>0  Jan.  1825. 

Ens.  tlascoync,  I.icut  by  purch.  do. 
H.  R.  Clarke,  Ens.  bv  purch.  do. 
laeut  Bowen,  from  Coldst  Gvls.  Capt 
by  purch.  vice  Welsh,  ret  do. 

(ien.  T.  l.onl  Lynetlock,  (l.C.B.  from 
00  F.  Col.  vice  E.  of  Cavan,  45  F. 

10  Feb. 

Lit-ut  Richard  sou,  Capt.  by  i^urch. 

vice  Myers,  ret  2  Jau. 

Ens.  French,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
T.  F.  Hart,  Ens.  by  piirch.  «Io. 

Lieut  L’Ehtraitge,  Capt  vice  Blakeney. 

ilead  Id  do. 

Ens.  Dodgin,  Lieut  do. 

W.  il.  DtMlgin,  Ens.  do. 

Lieut  Stevenstm,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Torrens,  ret  6  Feb. 

Ens.  Kennedy,  Lieut  by  puroh.  do. 
W.  F.  Webster,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

M.  F'itztierald,  Ens. 'by  purch.  vice 
Rawdon,  Coldst  (ids.  '  50  Jan. 

Lieut  Vanspall,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Ht  Lieut  Col.  Lanphier,  ret  do. 
Ens.  Grant  Lieut,  by  purch.  do. 

\V.  Osborne,  Ens.  by'  purch.  do. 

Lieut  Moluny,  from  h.  p.  8.5  F.  Lieut. 

viw  Sargent,  41  F.  Id  do. 

Lieut  M‘Kic,  from  h.  p.  11  F.  Lieut 
vice  Worsley,  dct-ul  do. 

Lieut  Gen.  Hon.  R.  Meade,  Col.  vice 
Lord  Lyuedock,  58  F.  10  Feb. 

Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  Sir  C.  Gordon, 
Lieut  CoL  by  purdr.  vice  Milling, 
ret  2f)  Dec.  1822. 

Capt  Johnston,  from  85  F.  Maj.  by 
purch.  do. 

Lieut.  Cradock,  from  27  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  y  ivc  Mai-kinnon,  ret 

.50  Jan.  1825. 

5  Ceyl.  R.  E.  R.  Fraser,  fd  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Slo|>cr,  ret.  9  do. 

l.R.V,Bn.  Maj.  Bireh.'im,  from  h.  p.  .50  F.  Maj. 

vice  Ehrlngton,  rid.  li«l  .5t)  do. 

2  Maj.  Crofton,  frotn  h.  i>.  York  Lt  Inf. 

V<d.  Mjvj.  vice  Reynolds,  ret.  list  do. 


?J 


86 


89 


90 


93 


UnaltacJicd. 


M^.  Dalyell,  from  45  F.  Lieut.  Cok  of  Inf.  by 
purcti.  vice  M.  Gen.  Stirling,  ret 

51  Dec.  1822. 


Ilofpital  Slnjj'. 


Assist  Surg.  Law,  from  h.  82  F.  .Vssist  Surg. 
rIceHtwp.  Assist,  du  Ileaunic,  cancelled 

25  Jan.  182.5. 

Acting  Hoep.  A.ssust.  Mackey,  IIosiv  Assist  vice 
Allan,  dead  8  peb 


Exchanget. 

Bt  Lieut  Cd.  Dcbbieg,  from  44  F.  with  Capt 
JuhnstiMi,  h.  p.  5.  Gar.  Bn. 

Bt  Miyor  Wooil,Trom  2  F.  with  Capt  Ford,  h.  p. 

il  F. 


M.TcGrego.-,  from  .58  F.  with  Capt 


B<4I,  h.  |i,  York  Chaiis. 


Comet  Dalyell,  from  5  D.  Cds.  reo.  diif.  with  i  „ 
net  Cuninghame,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Gds.  ‘  ' 

- Williamsim,  from  6  Dr.  rcc.  uifr  «  .i, 

Heigham,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  " 

Ensign  Eliot,  from  32  F.  with  Ensign  Wank!) 
h.  p.  66  F. 

Hopp.  .\ssist  Voysey',  fromh.  p.  w  ith  Uosp. 
Dixon. 


Ucsignations  and  Rfitrcvicnts. 

Maj.  Gen.  .Stirling,  from  42  I'. 
Lieut  Col.  Lanphier,  Sfi  K. 


Milling,  95  F. 


C'jipt.  Atkins,  17  Dr. 

- Blakeman,  54  F'. 

- Welch,  55  F. 

- Myers,  (>5  F\ 

Torrens  76  F\ 


Lieut  Gabb,  h.  p.  5  F\  Gds. 

2d  Lieut  Sloper,  2*1  Ceylon  Ilcg 
Hosp.  Assist.  I )cnipster’ 
- (low 


Appointment  cancelled, 

Lieut  B.ainbridgc,  57  F'. 

Removed  from  the  Service, 

Dep.  Assist  Com.  Gen.  Smit  Ii. 

Deaths. 


General  Lister,  Col.  of  45  F*.  and  Gov.  LindguarJ 
F'ort,  Coin  House,  F’airford,  Gloo’tcT^hlrc 

2  Fib.  1 

I.icut  Col.  Milling,  late  of  95  F.  Dublin 

50  Dci  .  I  s  it’. 


Capt  M‘I.auchlan,  91  F.  Jamaica  fil  'n 

- -  Dick,  h.  p.  62  F\  Arklow,  Wicklow  IT  Nov. 


Olfemiann,  h.  p.  97  F'.  Blanktiilurj:.  Hrir 

wick  l!Mvt. 

- Gair,  h.  p.  Cai)c  Reg.  Highgatc  1 1  l  ii. 

- Agnew,  h.  p.  Queen  s  Rang.  New  BnaiN'-Kk 

■  -  Rautzan,  h.  p.  Brig.  Maj.  Germ.  I  ig.  III!- 

desheim  •’T 

- Bettesworth,  h.  p.  Royal  Art. 

Lieut  M‘Carthy,  2  F.  fluhlin  1  Fob  1''.’ 

- -  Keane,  _1  1'.  West  Indie.s  H 

■  ■  ■■  1.)  K'l. 


—  Peppard,  69  F.  Olil  Brompton  1)  K*' 

—  IMaiket,  1  W.  1.  R.  (Ailj.)  Parbaiintii 

IS  l)<r.  1''-’.. 

Maclean,  2  W.  I.  U.  F'ort  (  harlotu*.  IkJ  s- 

JO  Ja'C. 


mas 


N.  Hood,  late  5  Vet  Rn.  Diptfonl 

2lih.l>.’ 


-  Swayne,  h.  p.  61  F'.  Middlcti^i^  ^ 
Burke,  h.  p.  York.  Rang.  Galway, 


Ensign  Lizare,  .55  F.  Nevis  - 

- M'Laughlin,  h.  p.  4  IV.  I .  Reg.  5 ortoja^ 


Kemmetcr,  late  2  Vet  Bn.  Fhclsca 

24  .Ian.  iJ'.o 


- Martin,  h.  p.  7  Line  Ger.  *' 

('haplain  Pohse,  h.  p.  Ger.  Leg. 

Paymaster  Fisher,  h.  p.  60  F. 


Clabon,  35  F'. 

Capt.  Mamm.  from  11  F.  rec.  diffl  with  Capt. 
MadntoNh.  h.  |v  79  F. 

liwt  .^yatt  from  11  Dr.  with  Lieut  Tuckett, 

—  FTarl  of  Errol,  from  12  Dr.  with  Lieut 
Moore,  .58  F\ 

Crquhart  fmm  1  F.  with  Lieut  Bernard, 
h.  n,  84  F*. 

———  Karl  of  Errol,  from  48  F.  with  Ucut.  Ur- 
miston,  h.  p.  45  F\ 

-  l*hilipps,  from  .51  V,  rec.  diff.  with  Lietit 
Mawdeslcy,  h.  p.  8  F\ 

_^hicr,  from  .58  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 


Adjutant  Duxbury,  h.  p.  Cambridge,  Fen.  - 

4Aujf. 


Halden,  Kent 

Quart.  M.-ist  King  47  F.  Rombay 
- Gow,  F.  Port  Ix)U«,  Maur.uu>^ 


Freer,  h.  p.  48  F.  I  ond« 


-Dehusen,  h.  p.  ^oreipi 

er  _ _  — _ 1.^,. 


Hanovei  _  k.,,. 

Surgeon  Dr.  tyDoncl,  4  Dr.  Kaxra,  Boinwi 


James  Dunn,  h.  p. Forces,  Dublin.  ^ 


Assist.  Surg.  Browne,  69  F'.  Madras 

- - ('larke,  h.  p.  26  F'.  « 

— . Meyer,  h.  p.  5  Line  Genu.  Leg. 

butte!  ‘ 


J 

J 


iSlvtcorolo'rical  Table, 


METKOHOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltouhill. 

s.K— I  he  Ob>ervatkMis  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o*cloc*k  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  jiftcr 
n.v>n.— I'hc  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Hegister- 
rheniiometer. 

I  lAUach. 

i  her.  Haro, 


Attai'h, 


iWind, 


Weather, 


Day  hail, 
snow  night. 
Showers, 
snow. 

[Heavy  snow 
'and  drift, 

1  Ditto. 


Keen  frost.  ‘ 

Frost  morn,  j 
dull  day. 

Frost  morn, 
night  snow. 
Dull  foren. 
h.  rain  after. 
Frost  morn, 
sunsh.  day. 
Keen  frost, 
with  sunsh. 
Ilea.  sh.  rain 
mod  of  day.  1 


NE.  Keen  frost. 

j-y.  Fair  foren. 

h.  tlrift  after, 

SE.  I  Heavy  snow. 


Foren.  fair,  | 
aftern.  dull,  f 
Dull,  with  h.ji 
sliowers  rain  i 
Fair,  with  | 
sunshine.  ^ 
Frost  morn.  | 
dull  day.  j 
Day  snl>w  | 
aiul  sleet.  | 
Morn,  frost,  i 
fair  tUiy.  | 

Ditta  j 


[Day  fair, 

I  Day  thaw’, 
night  frifct 

Ditto. 

Thaw,  with 
h.  showers. 

Ditto. 

Frost,  with 
sunshine. 
FY*>st,  sleet, 
and  uiow. 


Average  of  Rain,  5..‘389  Inches. 


AGIllCULTURAL  UEl'OKT. 

Tjie  moan  temperature,  for  the  four  weeks  that  has  clai>sed  since  the  date  of  our 
last,  is  only  four  degrees  above  the  frcc/ing  point.  Nightly  frosts  have  been  frequent, 
Tlie  mercury  in  the  thermometer  ranged  between  id*’  and  48°.  A  considerable  (juan  - 
tity  of  sleet  and  snow'  fell  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  I’cbriuu*y.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  west,  which  dissolved  a  considerable  (juantity  of 
snow ;  and,  on  the  3d,  ploughs,  that  had  not  beeti  occupied  from  the  first  week  in 
.lanuarv,  were  again  at  work  in  the  early  districts  ;  but  even  in  such  situations,  the 
operation  of  ploughing  w’as  again  obstructed  by  a  full  of  snow,  accompanied  by  keen 
frosit,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  :  the  snow,  which  was  about  three  inches  deep,  lay 
till  the  10th,  when  ploughing  was  again  resumed.  In  the  northern  districts,  little  seed 
furrow  has  been  turned  over,  and  in  such  places,  a  late  seed-time  will  be  unavoidable, 
lew  beans  have  as  yet  been  sown,  in  the  most  favoured  situations.  The  progress  of 
vegetation,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  seed-time,  is  at  least  two  weeks  later  than 
u>uaL  The  vast  quantities  of  snow  that  lie  undissolved  in  hollows,  where  it  was 
dritted,  ofi'er  a  serious  obstruction  to  Spring  ploughing,  and  also  tends  to  chill  the  air 


Bns.  &  Fse. 


March 


Beans. 


Oati. 


Floor. 


_ Wheat,  if40  lbs. _  |;  Oats.  ‘..'04  lbs. 

DanUic.lFor.  reil.|  British. :  Irish. 


Bariev,  5iJ0  lbs. 


English. 


British. 


Dalkeith. 


1823. 


Oats. 

4>lb. 


Barley. 

601b. 


Rye, 
per  qr. 


Scots- 


VJ  «  I  ”  '  *  7  3  0  I  *  10  4  8  18  20 

18  3  9  7  0 1  2  A  3  0  '  .3  0  4  8'  18  20 

V-3|36  70!S6.3  0>3  04  918  20 
March  4  3  6  7  3|  3  6  3  0 '3  0  4  10|  18  20 

1 1  3  9  8  6  t  2  93  7(3  9  3. 3  —  — 


s.  s. 

25  32 

25  52 

26  55 
26  .33 
28  .35 


Hegidtcr. — Markets* 

CORN  MARKETS. 

EditUmrgh, 


Glasgow. 


Haddington. 


i|Oatm.24nlb 


London. 


Liver pooL 


:{b0 


m 


1S23  heat, 
per.  qr. 


22 

18 

118 

25 

21 

32 

:  16 

22 

24 

49 

(18 

23 

22 

34  j 

!  16 

22 

28 

62 

(20 

25 

26 

.37 

i  16 

22 

.35 

56 

124 

27 

26 

.34 

1  16 

22 

55 

67 

124 

27 

26 

34 

1  16 

22 

rmm 


S.  8. 

24  30 
2  4  .30 
24  .30 
26  52 
28  .34  l24  29 


Wheat. 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease. 


s.  d.  s.d.  >  s.d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  6  22  oils 0  170|l20  15  0 
170  210  1.30  166120  146 
180  250  14  0  176150  15  6 

19  0  23  0  17  6  220'l3  6176 
22  6  25  0  18  6  26  0ll6  6  190 


Feb.  11 

302  1 

1 

;  36 

OlO 

18 

1 

i  4S 

0  10 

25 

322  1 

1 

i  51 

OIJ 

March  4 

344  1 

Q 

;  61 

0  1(( 

11 

420  1 

4 

‘  C2 

1  0 

Oatmeal 


Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  Beans. 


Bolls.  I  Prices.  Av.  pr. 


Per  Boll.  •I’r.Peck 


14  0  25  6 

15  0  2.3  6 
19  0  28  0 
19  0  28  0 
18  0  .30  0 


Feb.  1 
1 


50  1 
30  7 
32  0 


I 


Registtr* — Course  of  Exchange, — Bankrupts.  381 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  March  11. - Amsterdam,  12  ;  11.  Ditto  at  sight, 

1^:8.  Rotterdam,  12  :  12.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  38  :  5.  Altona,  38  ;  6. 
Paris  3  sight,  25  :  80.  Bourdcaux,  26  ;  10.  Frankfort-oii-the-Maine,  159. 
Madrid,  37  i.  Cadiz,  36  i.  Gibraltar,  30^.  Genoa,  -12 i.  Leghorn,  4-6 1.  Lisbon,  51  j. 
()j>»rto,  52.1.  Rio  Janeiro,  44^  Dublin,  94  V'  cent.  Cork,  9|  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Btdlum,  ^  oz. — Foreign  gold  in  bars,  £.3  n  1 7  n  6d.  New  Doubloons, 
£.S..15s.  New  Dollars,  4s.  9d.  Silver  in  bars,  standiu-d,  4s.  ll|d. 

Vreminrns  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a  30s. 
—Belfast.  25s.  a  3()s.— Hambro’,  20s.  a  50s. — Madeira,  20s  a  30s. — Jamaica,  40s. 
a  oOs _ Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  to  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  12//*  Feb,  to  12//*  March  1823. 

1  Feb.  12, 


March  12, 


March  6. 


B  ink  Stock— 

^  cent.  reducetL— 
:1  ^  cent,  consols— 
:ll  ^  cent.  do.  — 

\  cent.  do. 

Oitto  New...— 
India  Stock — — ... 


Bonds. 


Kxchequer  bills,  (£.  1000). 
('onM)ls  for  account— 
French  5  ^  cents.—. 


Ali'iiabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  lietween  the  20th 
January  and  the  20th  February  1823;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

•Adams,  J.  Stamford,  liquor-merchant 

Allan,  A.  jun.  Topping’s-wlwf,  Tooley-«treet, 
pTo\  isitm-merchant. 

Anndroi^,  W.  Arundcl-street,  Strand,  tailor. 

Anioi'l,  .\xmin.ster,  Devonshire,  surj|;eon. 

Atnuwo,  W.  C.  Wood-street,  Manchester,  ware¬ 
houseman. 

llarrett,  W.  Cardiff,  Glamorganshire,  innholder. 

Main  bridge,  J,  yueen-street,  Cheatiside,  wooUen- 
draper. 

^low,  J.  and  W.  .Sheffield,  raior-makers. 

J.  Krockenham,  Suffolk,  innkeeper. 

U^noase,  J.  Frome  Selwood,  .Somerset,  dyer. 

Beaumont,  J.  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-Muare, 
coach-makers. 

J.  Briraingham,  jeweller. 

Uick^  \y,  (ireat  Tichfield^tpeet,  Oxford-street, 

.  linen-draiw. 

Bhir,  G.  and  W',  Plimpton,  L«wer  Thames-street, 
scttbmcn. 

Ml!!'.!!!*’  «mn-meTchant 


F.ar1,  J.  jun.  and  T.  Lea,  jun.  Birmingham,  mer¬ 
chants. 

Elam,  T.^W.  Bradford,  dothicr. 

Evans,  K.  P.  Bemard-street,  Russel-square,  mer¬ 
chant 

Fitrgerald,  T.  Lawrence-Pountney-hill,  merchant. 

Fordc,  F.  W.  VVihU*chapel-road,  balu»r. 

French,  J.  jun.  Keyforo,  Somerset,  clothier. 

Gadderer,  C.  E.  Limo-street  square,  insurance 
broker. 

Goodrich,  U.  Painswick.  Gloucestersh-sre,  baker. 

Greatrex,  C.  B.  Abberlcy,  Worcestershire,  apothe¬ 
cary. 

Green,  J.  Great  Yarmouth,  and  J.  Green,  Somer- 
layton,  Norfolk,  brick-makext . 

Harrison,  H.  South  work-bridge  Stone-wlunrf, 
stone  mason, 

Ilavell,  H.  Bucklebury,  Berkshire,  baker. 

Hamilton,  R.  Livcrnoiol,  merchant 

Hallen,  S.  Bradley,  Staffbrd,  iron-merrhant. 

Holahan,  P.  London-street,  Fonchurch-strect, 
wine  and  brandy  merchant 

Ince,  T.  Yalringham,  Yorkshire,  horse-dealer. 

I^erwood,  J.  Wortley,  Leeds,  cloth-manufacturer. 


njs‘2  Register. — Bankruplst' 

\U>on,  Uirmingliain,  arugni>J. 

Sicrxxr,  (J.  Hasinghall.strcet,  woollcn-tlrajK'r.  Staiiorn; 

MiU-hcll,  r.  Bungay,  stationer.  .Stevens, 

Morpaiit^.  i\  Dri«hU>n,  jeweller.  wiai 

MortlxJUAS  Wells  eabinet-iiiaker.  Stevens, 

Slunk,  K.  JinJ  .1.  Hodfjskin,  .M.iiilstone,  grocers.  Stevens* 

Nathan ,  J .  I  ,i veriHX)!,  watchmaker. 

Newlau  I,  J.  l.iveriKH)!,  bootmaker.  .'>Urk,  V 

Needhiiin,  ll  Fore  street,  Cripplegate,  warehouse-  ; 

man.  I  homs( 

Noel,  F.  >h  h  ( 'Teat  Ormond  street,  bill-broker,  l  nut,( 
O'Brien,  .1.  Broad-street  buihlings,  merchant.  L’lisall, 

Oslaim,  B.  Oravestonc,  Norfolk,  shopkr'qu'r.  job 

Osboine,  H.  New  Brentford,  fishmonger.  ^ 

Pinufgtr,  It.  Walchfu'ld,  liorks,  corn-<lcalcr.  AVarc!,  < 

1‘orter,  II.  rauiiton,  drajKT.  ^^;Mle, 

Hummer,  C.  Hjoidiam,  Kent,  wine  and  brandy  lier 

dealer.  >>agstn 

Hipley,  J.  Wapping  lligh-streoL  ear 

.SiUter*,  J.  and  .1.  S.  Kingston,  Surrey,  brewers.  '♦  agst* 

I^mpson,  J.  11.  .‘'euk'oates,  toerel'.ant.  rt*;- 

Si’ammell,  H.  Fronie  .Selwoo*'.,  Stuncrsetshire,  Walkei 

fuller.  ^^ighU 

Scobell,  .1.  Hinton  .St.  tJeorge,  Somersetshire,  m; 

biuhler.  ‘  Williai 

.‘shaiuU,  W.  Old  I’hangc,  Uiker.  eh; 

Smith,  J.  lluline.  near  .Mamhtster,  brewer.  Willing 

.''initli,  'r.  Watling-street,  wareliousciruin.  ,  >n; 

.<11(1111,  11.  Tooting,  vktualler.  ^yinsc•( 

.^jicnetr,  J.  F.agle-street,  Hcil  L-aai-stiuare,  livery*  AVrigh; 

skihle  ket'jier.  tie 

.<pkv,  tt.  (1.  Drury-Iaiic,  dealer  in  ham  and  beef.  AVrigh 

Sprainks,  AV.  Bnxton,  baker.  A  oiiu^ 


ALPiiFRETiCAf.  List  of  Scotch  BANKnuPTCiES  and  Dividenus,  luinounccd 
February  182‘d  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEOUESTRATIOXS.  DIVIDENDS. 

Bison,  AA  illiam,  grazier,  tVe.  at  Aluirkirk,  p.'uisli  Archer,  Cliarles  tV  Son,  merchants  in  Perth,  an<i 
of  Kilbride.  William  Archer  &  t’o.  merchants  in  New- 

'ameron  Bisset,  agents  in  Dnnkeld.  burgh ;  by  P.  C.  Stewart,  men’K-uit  in  I’cdh. 

kanlner,  Tlsomas,  earjict-m.anufaeturer  in  IMin-  Balfour,  James,  merchant  in  Kirkcaldy;  by  Hubert 

burgh.  Kirk,  banker  there. 

I.miii’son  tV  ('o.  clothiers  in  r,'lasgow.  Drysdalo,  John,  griK’cr  in  Cdasgow;  by  Georpe 

ving,  Jiuiies  grtK'cr  iSi  siiirit-ilealerin  Ihamihcn.  ’  Miller,  jun.  aevountant  tlierc. 

ilnyoh,  S.’nmiel,  nurenjuit  and  limiwlmiier  in  Hill  cV  Pattison,  spirit-dealers  in  Gla.'gow;  by  n. 

('‘asiU'-Dongbis.  .shirra,  winc-increhant  thtw 

iPtlroiiUicr.  .Alex.  .fits,  merchants  in  Greenock.  Alaearthur,  George,  groc-cr  in  Glasgow;  by  M. 
d  •  Phi'' loran,  Dugald,  .Son,  raerehanta  in  Green-  N'eilson,  merchant  tliere. 

oek.  M'IxhxI,  John,  minister  aim  builder  in  tikwRo*; 

Uutfkt,  James,  &  f!o.  Glasgow,  and  AIofFat  &  l*ur-  by  James  Kerr,  aecounhint  tlicrc. 

coll,  Kingston,  Jamaieii.  Perth  Foundry  Company;  by  H.  Lin(l*siy,naT* 

Morrison,  David,  merchant  in  Markinch,  Inver-  chant  in  Perth. 

ness.  ^  Sorlcy,  John,  jun.  ironmonger  in  Glasgow ;  by  (i. 

Noilson,  Gorge,  wright  A:  builder  in  GU^sgow.  .‘Anders,  accountant  there. 

Held.  John,  grocer  Ai  spiiit-de.iler  in  Kiimamock.  Webster,  James,  .Ship-master  in  Ferry-Pod-un 
Stewnsou  Jt  Duff,  merchants  in  Dunkeld.  Craig ;  by  P.  H.  Thoms,  merchant  in  Duiwa’- 


lURTHS,  MARUIAfiES,  DEATHS. 

BiHTH.s.  if  Id  .Stratcn-St’x«t,  London,  Lady  Jane  I*®*  * 

Lady  of  AlexanJer  *  TS*  At  Bower  Man^-e,  Mrs  .Smith,  adaiightcr. 

„  -At  (Jreenlaw  Manse,  Mrs  Home,  a  wn. 

•HL  At  »  M  *  Mr*  Fortune,  a  son.  _  m  15,  rhindas-Street,  Mrs  A.  tleplunc,  * 

•At  At  Ranfl,  Mrs  (  apt  M'l.i.-an,  Sfd  West-India  daniihter. 

T^.i  i*  1-  1  V  1-  .  At  Kilbagie,  Mrs  Stein,  a  son. 

i>  L-  ^  .Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  AV.  h.  At  Dunmore,  Mrs  CamplK'lI,  a  . 

.  -.AtBrightonPlace,Port^lIo,Mn.Stnit).- 

erw,  a  daughter. 

’  “  daughter  16.  xirs  H.  P.  GiUics,  52,  Great  King  Stred. 

VvK  Edinburgh,  a  son.  ^  ^ 

Uveniool,  Mrs  Mat-  17.  At  Fnder-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Ud>  * 

T  ^’r*  rvK  .jvn  J  J.-unes  Cove  Jones,  Esq.  M.  D.  a  son. 

t  «!t  J  shieldhUl,  a  daughter.  —  At  Schivas,  the  Lady  of  Alexander  ForW» 

tlauiail;  '  ”•  •  Irvine,  E.^.a  wn.  ,  ,  of 

ila^htor.  .  r..  K  w  u  At  rtockviUe.  East  Lothian,  the 

H,7i.  lAuncans,  Edinburgh,  the  Capt  II.  Bruce,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

I  At  wt.-.  rn.  1  In  (^uecn- W,  Edinl^rgh,  Mr*  Aytouf,  » 

At  MuQgal  i  ottage,  Mrs  Stamton  of  Biggar-  son.  . 

Dip  I  I  r  1.0.  c  —  At  Kirkmay  House,  the  Lady  of  RoM-I®** 

At  London,  the  Lady  of  John  Loch,  Esq.  a  Esq.  of  Kirkmay,  a  daughter. 

9  Mt  vi..  k:.  _  i.j  At  Erskine  House,  he  Right  Hoo. 

Vixina  ailin'^*  King-Street,  (.dinburgh,  Mrs  Blantyre,  a  son.  Wr» 

tOL^t  w  r\.  J  j  — At  No.  11,  Brown  Square,  Ediubntf  , 

If  Vrr**r**">  riaridsnn,  a  daughter.  Graiiarae  a  wn.  t 

'Math«iSo^|S?"I^7rfI*  ''S?  of  D.  -  In  Mortimer  Street,  f'a''endiah*SqtJujj|{J 

wauiwon,  L*q.a,Lccitc,a8on.  .  don,  the  Lady  of  David  Walker,  Esq- » 


r? 


Ri'gIsitT, — Marriages, — Dcnfhs.  3S.T 

l<t.  At  MiUikcn,  the Ljuly of  Sir  Win.  Millikcn  18.  At  Eibnburgh,  Mr  Jaa.  Hiiulm.’irsli,  teacher 
Napier,  Hart  a  ilaugliter.  of  music. 

At  Warriston  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  1:>.  At  No.  t?,  Honc-Strc>et,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
I  Cfy  of  ('apt  M'Konoehie,  K.  N.  a  daughter.  Stewart,  late  of  Strathgroy. 

liu*Iv,  at  KiM)wle-house,Bovcy-Trai’ey,; Devon,  20.  At  Stoney  Hank,  Frances,  wife  of  Major  J. 
the  Lady  of  Francis  Danicll,  a  (laughter,  be-  S.  Sinclair,  royal  artillery,  and'youngest  daughter 
me  her  twt*uty-lirst  child,  nineteen  of  whom  are  of  the  late  (  apt.  1).  Itamsay,  K.  N. 

—  In  Cainden-Strcvt,  Islington,  Richard  'Pem- 
ple.  Esq.  late  Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  2.>d  regiment 
*\  e!sli  tusileers,  and  Captain  of  the  87th  regiment 
of  fcxit,  one  of  the  oldest  ofheers  in  ins  Majt'sty's 
scrvii*e. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Ivoslie, 

—  At  Arlarie,  Kinross-shire,  Da\td  Walker  Ar 
not.  Esq.  of  Arlarie. 

21.  At  Cronstadt,  in  tlic  'j.xI  year  of  his  .age,  Mr 
Alex  (iibb,  long  cashier  to  Mc^rs  John  Booker 
Son  there. 

t'2.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  ArchiKald  Elder. 

—  At  Glasgow,  George  William,  youngest  son 
of  Mr  Macaciam  of  F.'isterhonsc. 

—  Mr  George  Brooke,  of  Ebury  Street,  Cheliit'a, 
in  the  llllst  year  of  Ins  age. 

2J.  At  Clifum,  Flizalielh  (oey,  wife  of  A.  fl. 
Harford  Batter.shy,  F.s(}.  and  youngi“st  daughter  of 
the  late  Major-General  Dundas  of  Fingiask. 

—  At  Londen,  Mrs  'r<Kld,  relict  of  the  late 
(dias.  Todd,  Estj.  of  Bengal,  ."iid  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brow  n,  of  Newhills. 

—  W  illiain  follow.  Esq.  mercliant  at  Havre,  in 
France. 

21.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  (’oultcr,  aged 
9 )  years,  relict  ot  tlio  late  Mr  Vyni.  Bailantyne, 
pew  ter  er,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Ann  Watson,  relict  e*f  tlie 
l.ato  Rev.  George  WaLson,  one  of  Uie  Ministers  of 
InveriK'ss. 

—  At  Hayes,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Alexand(  r 
M aekenzie  Fraser,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Charles 
Fraser  of  Inverallochy  and  Cast le- Fraser. 

2.).  At  W  illcsdcn  House,  Midillesex,  Sir  Riqieit 
George,  Bart,  aged  71. 

—  At  her  house,  AlxTdour,  Mrs  BcaC^m,  widow 
of  the  deceased  James  Beat^on,  I'sq.  of  Balbeaduie. 

At  Mussolhurgh,  the  Rev.  William  Smith,^  late 
Minister  of  the  Epis'*opal  chapel  there,  aged  7.^. 

At  Dumfries,  aged  *>2  years,  Mrs  Ilieh.'irdMin, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Win.  W  right.  Minister 
of  Newabbey,  and  relict  of  Mr  Richardson,  dis¬ 
tiller. 

—  At  Alx*rdeen,  in  the  7lHh  year  of  her  age.  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Gordon,  relict  of  the  deceased  Mr  Da¬ 
niel  Mac])herson,  and  daughter  of  the  dc'ceaix'd 
Mr  Gfxirge  Gordon,  jun.  sometime  Dean  of  Guild 
of  Aberdeen. 

2(1.  At  his  house  at  Berkeley,  Glouecst(?rshirc, 
DrJenner,  the  illustrious  disiwercr  of  vaecina- 
iHw  Mo  I  OT  t  »,  tion,  in  the  71th  year  of  his  age. 

‘  o  whwe  he  had  pro-  At  Surgconshall,  parish'of  Fettercaim4in  the 

for  the^ndit  of  his  health,  George  Cru-  8.)th  year  oThis  age,  Mr  Roheit  Rhiiid,  fanner 
T  v  firm  of  Cruttenden,  Maekillop,  Surgwnsliall. 

Inin  ^  l^ownic  &  Co.)  27.  At  his  house  in  Bcilford  Row,  Ix^ndon,  f’h.ns. 

Bcncoolen,  Duncan  Maeahnan,  Esq.  Hutton,  L.L.D.  F.R..S.  Ac.,  in  thehiith  ye.ar  of  his 
8cr  w  Kast-Iudia  Company's  age.  This  v  enerable  character  will  lx- rememlier- 

‘Tv  (111  '■'stablisbinent.  eil  with  gratitude  as  long  as  useful  sciciut:  is  duly 

Fmniio  r  **  r  East  Indiam.^n,  apiircciated.  Berh.ips  no  name  can  lie  mentioned, 

i  c  M"'^*'**  Maxwell,  Ewp  of  the  eiUier  ancient  or  modem,  that  lias  so  sucec'ssfully 
Malknr  P**  of  tlie  late  Alex.  promotcxl  those  branehw  of  mathematical  know- 

Spni  ’  Street,  Edinburgh.  I(Hige,  most  conducive  to  the  practical  purjioses  of 

iwistlnfi?.'.  "  illiam  Jack,  Esq.  life,  as  Dr  Hutton.  I  le  has  lieen  an  eminent  au- 

ujen*  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Establish-  thor  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and,  during  forty 

v,,v  •>?  w  .1  ..  .  of  (hat  period,  he  discharged  the  arduous  duly  of 

Mr  kniw.'^  I  •  Nevis,  West  Indies*  Professor  of  Mathematics,  at  the  Royal  Miblary 

I)«  regiment.  Academy  at  W  oolwich,  with  the  highest  honour 

Ew  nf  Brown,  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  Hiiim- 

Ion  ^^urofrics-shire,  Scotland.  provements  in  military  tai’tics  have  greatly  pro- 

E.S  lii.ttnl,'*  •  M  ^  truly  r^etted,  Mr  moted  the  sutx»w  of  the  British  artillery  and  en- 

la  engir^r.  gineers  for  the  last  half  century,  and  have  teen 

Mr  VI  ^  hapel  -Street,  Aberdeen,  acknowledged  and  ailupted  by  several  of  the  hrst 

niercial  ‘*’8^  38,  Teller  to  the  Com-  I’rofessors  of  the  (’ontinent.  It  will  be  a  ratiafw- 

Company,  Aberdeim.  tion  to  his  friends  to  learn,  that  Dr  Hutton  happily 

of  Ltwip  Witeon  Bowman,  Esq.  xetained  his  mental  faculties  to  the  very  last. 

iX  ^  _  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Isabella  Brown,  wife  of 

*idownf  ♦”F!*,^*“**®^burgh,  Mrs  Lindesay,  Mr  John  Robertson,  Fredcrick-Stxeet. 

^  repment  ^  Colonel  John  Liadesay,  of  the  —  At  Arbroath,  Mr  Win.  Henderson, merchant, 

Mwiae,  the  Rev.  John  Sehaw,  At  Dumfries,  aged  80  years,  Mre  Margot 

17.  At  P*™b,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  Sproat,  widow  of  the  late  John  Oughterson,  tjiq. 

Cavers,  Mr  of  Milnthird. _ _ _ 

—  At  “‘a®®**!  aged  29  years. 

‘Whterof^^r’  W^egaret  Pnilij 
•TnSbta.ll'*  »>'  Jame,  Tel( 


MARRIAGES. 

1S?J.  Aug.  15.  At  St  Thomas’s  Church,  Romliay, 
Capt  Hoderick  James  M‘I>can,  of  his  Majority’s 
loiti  rigiincnt  of  light  infantry,  to  Robina  Jane, 
eldest  tlaughter  of  Major  Robert  Hunter  Hough, 
Deputy  Military  Auditor-t^eneral,  Island  of  Cools- 
luh. 

Sei»t.  25.  At  Bativia,  David  Alex.  Fraser,  Esq.  of 
thennn  of  Mac(juoi(l,  Davidson,  &  Co.,  to  Miss 
Anna  I’cakc,  daughter  of  R.  Peake,  Esq.  many 
vi-ars  treasurer  of  Drury'-l«ane  Theatre. 

Oi-L  26.  At  Uterhage,  Cape  of  (jood  lIojp<‘,  Mr 
Robert  Turnbull,  District  Surgeon,  to  Rachel, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  flari»er,  Dalgety, 
Fife. 

1625.  Jan.  Ifi.  At  Campb'etown,  Argylcshire, 
(apt.  Watts,  75d  regiment,  to  Jane,  eldest  (laughter 
of  the  late  Col.  Camplicll  of  Glenfcachan. 

27.  -At  \o.  1,  F'ife  Plae'C,  Glasgow,  J.  O.  Denny, 
Faj.  to  Bethia,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  .\(iam, 
Es(|.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

2S.  At  M(>ikle  Corschill,  Thomas  Dean,  Esi  _ 
Drulfan,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dauglitcr  of  William 
Maekie  of  Mcikle  (.’orsehill.  Esq. 

2JI.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  .Alex.  Laing,  M.  A. 
Southend,  to  Miss  ('hristian  Reid,  second  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  D.aiiiel  Reid,  F^j.  Bidquhiddcr. 

Feb.  1.  I.ieuL.  Robert  Sangster.  R.  N.  to  Miss  R. 
('.  M'Into.ih,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel 
M'lntosh,  Edinhuroh. 

5.  .\t  Lawhili,  Jolin  Martin,  Esq.  of  Newhonse, 
to  Mi!«  Jean  l.ow,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
Low,  Esq.  l.indirteran. 

C.  At'  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  James  Rlyth  Urr,  to 
Miss  Isabella  >Iurd(K*h. 

11.  At  17,  F'orth  Street,  Edinburgh,  Ch.iTlcs 
Pccblo,  Esq.  writer  in  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Paterson 
of  Smithfield. 

15.  At  Netherehiny,  James  Cameron  of  Balmo¬ 
ral,  to  Jane,  oldest  daughter  of  John  Watt,  Es(i. 

Att  arron-Vale  House,  the  Rev.  Mr  Kelly, 
of  Vuitheml,  to  Miss  Louisa  .Ann  Robertson. 

Ijitely,  atiVo..'?,  Castle-Strc'ct,  Edinburgh,  An- 
drewNeitch,  Flsq.  Dairy  Mills,  to  Helen,  young- 
‘^(•iiughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Hill,  Long  Fler- 
miston.  ° 


1,  eldest 
writer  in 


Lately,  at  her  house  in  London,  in  the  <  •J' 
vcar  of  lier  age,  Mrs  < >gilvy,  reliK of  ^ ' 

of  C'ockfoster,  in  the  county  of  Mionle«e\, 
sister  of  the  late  John  Wilson,  Esq#  toi^Ti-clerK  ui 


Registcr.'-^Ikaths, 


LMarcli  1S23. 


IS?.*?.  Jan.  28.  At  Dalmtober,near  t'ampbelton, 
Malcolm  M'Cmmmen,  Esa.  late  of  Skve,  85. 

—  At  his  house,  Dundas- Street,  feklinburgh, 
Archibald  Campbell,  Ksq.  W.  S. 

—  At  No.  2,  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  l^g. 

29.  John  David,  eldest  son  of  Mr  J.  Donaldson, 

S.  S.  r.  FMinburgh. 

—  At  Bridgehouse,  in  the  parish  of  Torohidien, 
John  Young,  F-sq.  of  Bridgenousc,  aged 

—  .\t  his  villa  at  Blackheath,  John  Julius  An- 
gerstein,  EIsq. 

—  At  his  hc^’sc.  Upper  Charlotte-Street  Fiteroy 
.Square,  London,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age,  the 
venerable  Jas.  Jones,  D.  I).,  Archdeacon  of  Here¬ 
ford,  Rector  of  St  Mary  Somerset,  and  St  Mary 
Meunthow,  in  the  city  of  Ix>ndon,  and  Vicar  of 
Shinficld  and  Swallowfi'eld,  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  \V.  G.  Stuart,  Esq. 

30.  At  Powderhall,  Duncan,  third  aou  of  Wm. 
Macdonald,  Ksq. 

—  At  Montrose,  in  the  "-Ith  year  of  his  age,  Mr 
William  Sharp,  merchant. 

—  At  Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Anne 
Corbet,  wife  of  dame's  Eyre,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Elizalx'th  Craufurd,  wi¬ 
dow  of  William  Si'Cormick,  Esq.  Dundas  Street. 

—  At  'J'hurso,  Miss  Elizabeth  Boyd,  youngest 
tlaughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  Boyd,  of  the  T’th  royal 
veteran  battalion. 

31.  In  Brown’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas 
Iaw,  writer,  F.dinburgh;  and,  on  the  10th,  Mrs 
Ann  Chalmem,  his  wife.! 

—  At  Ihcstoniwms,  Miss  Elixabeth  Bowie,daugh- 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Patrick  Bowie,  merchant  in 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  inlmuir,  Mrs  Fortune. 

Feb.  1.  At  Nice,  where  he  hail  gone  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  he^th,  the  lion.  Edward  S]x:ncer 
Cowper,  brother  of  FjuI  ('owper. 

—  At  her  house  in  Maitland-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Mary  Hamilton,  relict  of  the  late  Dr  Thomas 
Cochrane. 

—  At  Maxwelltowm,  Mrs  Mary  Howat,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Grainger,  merchant,  aged  9L 

2.  At  Pitnamoon,  {uurish  of  Fordoun,  Margaret 
Graham,  wife  of  James  Adam,  lint  miller  there. 
She  had  to  the  same  husband  a  family  of  twenty 
children,  of  whom  ■ecenteen  are  still  alive. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Hercniles  Taylor,  son  of  tJie  late 
John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  KirktoohilL 

—  At  Perth,  Jas.  Stewart,  late  of  Jamaica. 
—  At  her  h^se,  in  Picadilly,  London.  Magda- 
lane.  Countess  Dowager  of  Dy^art,  widow  of  Lio¬ 
nel,  fourth  E>irl  of  Dytiart. 

—  At  No.  41,  North  Hanover-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Catharine,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
Maitland  of  MaiUandfleld. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Fergusson  of  Baledmund, 
Perthshire. 

—  At  (iUsgow,  aged  r>6,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Telfer, 
relict  of  Dr  M*.\ulay  of  that  city. 

—  At  Eldinbuigh,  Mrs  Frances  Ogilvie,  wife  of 
Mr  Charles  Buchan,  Meadow  Plaie; 

—  At  Coin.  St  Aklwrn’s,  near  Fairfax,  Glouces- 
tenhire,  (ienoral  Lister,  late  Colonel  of  the  45th 
regiment,  ami  Governor  of  Languard  Fort,  in  the 
BUtb  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Cu|tar,  Mr  Hamilton  Donaldson,  eldest 
son  of  the  ktoCharks  Donaldson,  Esq.  of  Brough¬ 
ton  Grove,  near  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Citadel.  Leith,  Captain  Allan  W’.  Campbell, 
of  the  Macdonnell  Fenciole  RegimenL 

3.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Isabella  Wyld,  wife  of  Mr 
Robert  Brown,  Junior,  late  merchant  there. 

—  At  Lorhplphead,  John  M’Callum,  in  the 
106th  year  of  his  i^.  He  enjoyed  good  health 
from  his  infancy  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  wiUiin 
th»  few  years  ne  frequently  walked  to  Inverary 
from  Lodigilphead.  and  returned  the  same  day, 
a  distance  of  44  miles. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  George  Imlach,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Graham,  wife  of  James 
Graham.  Esq.  of  Underwood. 

4.  At  her  house  in  Harl^ -Street,  Ixmdon,  Lady 
Rumhold,  wkIow  of  Sir  T .  Rumbokl,  Bart.,  and 
dai^ter  of  the  lata  Dr  E.  Uw,  Bidwp  of  Car- 


bell.  Esq.  nged  102,  a  long  time  in  the  service  of 
the  Customs. 

E'eb.  5.  At  Cambusltng,  aged  26,  the  Rer  Hem- 
(Jalloway,  M.,  schoolmaster  of  that  parish  ^ 

5.  At  Murraj-thwaite,  at  the  very  advanced  arc 
of  98,  John  Mrray,  Esii.  of  Murraj-thwaite,  kie 
Vice-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Dumfries  •  a 
gentleman  of  great  talent  and  respoctabihtv,  whii 
in  his  youth,  filled  high  offices  of  trust  snd  Vcsixm’. 
sibility  under  Government,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  times,  induced  him  to  retire  m 
early  life  (about  GO  years  of  agej  from  the  sta^c  of 
politics  and  public  atlvcnture,  to  his  patemal  estate 
in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  proved  nimstlf  a  lea- 
lous  patriot,  and  an  activ  e  and  judicious  Maris- 
trate. 

6.  In  Tavistock  Place,  Russel-Square,  London, 
John  Forbes,  Esq.  late  Collector  of  his  Majesty  * 
Customs  from  the  colony  of  Demerara. 

—  At  Leslie,  of  chincough,  Catherine  F.  Scott, 
aged  six  years,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev  W  rti. 
S^tt,  minister  of  the  gospel  there. 

7.  At  Pinlico,  Mrs  Radcliffe— This  lady  had  bwn 
indisposed  for  about  a  month  with  a  violent  mid, 
whioi  terminated  in  inflammation,  and  took  from 
this  life  the  much- admired  author  of  the  “Mys- 
teries  of  Udolpho,”  and  oilier  works  of  imagination 
and  genius,  almost  equal!  v  popular.  Among  the 
female  ornaments  of  EnfAish  literature  she  will 
long  hold  one  of  Uie  highest  plaa*s,  and  he  a*- 
membered  as  near  the  head  of  a  school,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  very  general  sympathy  awi  de¬ 
light  Mrs  R.  was,  we  believe,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years  of  age. 

—  At  (ilasgow.  Dr  Samuel  MacGavin,  aged 
twtntv-five. 

—  At  Douglas,  in  Iher  87th  year,  Mrs  Dick, 
widow  of  the  late  David  Dick,  writer  there,  much 
and  justly  esteemed. 

8.  At  Arbroath,  Mrs  Barbara  Finlayson,  wife  of 
Francis  Stirling,  Esq.  banker  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Robert  eldest  son  of  Robert 
Speid,  Esq.  \V.  S.  ,,  ,, 

9.  .\t  Quarry  Bank,  near  Greenock,  PoualJ 
Shaw,  Elsq.  agm  73. 

—  At  Plymouth  Dock,  Matilda,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  John  Codirane,  knight, 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  the  Forte. 

—  At  his  house  in  Frederick  Street,  >'  illiani 
Cunningham,  Esq. 

—  At  Overhorton,  Oxfordshire,  Lady  Edward 
Somerset  . 


Mrs  Janet  Stewart  spouse  of 
Mr  Adoh^us  Socakz,  acn. 

—  At  Bowmorr.  Island  of  Islay,  Malcnm  Camp¬ 


Glasgow.  t.  r 

—  At  Dawlish,  aged  83,  John  Schank, 

Admiral  cf  the  Blue.  _ 

—  At  Paris,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age,  HmD 
Grey  M‘Nab.  M.  D.  phy’sician  tohu  Ute  Royw 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  This  gentlcnian  wii, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  Professor  (w  * 
tion  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  tnMnoi 
and  disciple  of  the  eminent  philosopher  Rew* 

—  In  St  Ann’s,  Jamaica,  in  the  . 

his  age,  James  Scaly  Robertson,  A.M..  m  ' 

ber^  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  m  Lo^ 
and  an  Extraordinary  Member  of  the 
Medieo-ChiTurgical  Society.  He  was  a  ^ 
late  Dr  James  l^bcrtson,  of  the 
Barbadoes,  anti  latterly  of  the  Staff  of  that  - 

—  At  Broughty  Ferry,  Dundee,  in  the  IW  > 
of  his  age,  Mr  TTiomas  -Abbott  He  was  h 
tlie  reign  of  King  George  I.,  and  has 
that  name  on  thu  thrtme.  He  never  usw  *P<f 
cles,  and  scarcely  was  ever  known  to  na 
day’s  illness  till  ms  death.  _  , .  _  p,- 

—  At  his  seat,  Oxfordshire,  Ralpli  Sheldon,  t-m 
M»  P#  H 

—  At  York,  aged  63,  Mrs  HarriMO. 
was  occasioned  by  a  pin  running  into  hct 
whilst  washing,  whien  brought  on  a 

—  In  DubliH,  aft  r  a  mort  painful  and 
Ulneaa,  Hans  Hamilton,  Esq.  Member  oi 
ment  fo.-  the  county  of  DubUn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mias  Christian  Oerk. 
ter  of  ^e  late  Rob^  Clerk,  Eso. 

—  At  Fxlinburgh.  aged  47.  Mr 
late  merdiant. 


J.  Ruthren  A  55on,  Printem,  Edinburglu 
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